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to another, with their ſeveral relations and dependen- 
cies, to make a coherent difcourſe. 

J. 2. The words, whereby it ies Jn them con- 
what connexion it gives to the afhr- fifschearrof 
mations and negations, that it unites in one 8 


ö parti 
of a good Hie. 


Vor. II. 


2 O Particles. 5 Book 3. 


man has ideas c ms and diſtin&t in his thoughts, nor 
that he obſerves t or difa fome 
of them ; —_— muſt oft think in train, and obſerve the 
dependence his thoughts and reafonings upon one 
another. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and 
rational thoughts, he muſt have words to ſhow what 
connexion, reftrictian, diſtinction, oppoſition, ſis, 
&c. de gi ves; to co rel ive of tus diſsourſe. 
To — c ly! any , is to puzzle, inſtead of in- 
forming his 4 — therefore it is that thoſe words 
which are not t themſettes the names of any 
ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſable uſe in lan- 
guage, and do much contribute to men's well expreſſing 
themſelves. 1 

3. This 
k — i. 4 haps as muc 
the mind over-diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for 
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ub great ſhow of e 
ced into heir ſeveral orders, But thou 


the right uſe of particles, and what 
<agnofitancy and force they — take a little more 
:pains,- enter inte his- on thoughts, and obſerve niccly 
thie-ſevesatpoſtures-of his mind in diſcourſing. 
. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 
words, te render them, as is uſual in » by 
- words of another tongue which come neareſt to their 
fignification : for what is meant by them is commonly 
.as. hard to be underſtood in one, as another ge. 
They are all marks gf ſome action, or intimation of the 
ming ; and therefore to ungerſtand- them, rightly, the 
ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and 
except ĩona, and-ſeveral other thoughts of the. mind, for 
Which we have either none, or very deficient names, are 
Aer 10 de ma Ot theſe; there is a great va- 
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Firſt, . but to ſay nv more:“ here it i mate: 
ſtop of the mind in the courſe it was going, before 
came quite to the end of. it. hs - 
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Aral and Comerete Terms. Book 3. 


in this one, may give occafion to reflect on their 
uſe and force in language, and lead us into the contem- 
Plation of actions of our minds in diſcourſi 


it has found a way to intimate to others by 


Particles : ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in cer- 


tain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence 
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ubſtract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how 
near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain 
ſoever it is, that mian is an animal, or rational, or white, 
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may | 
relations: 


and 


f * 
alſo the difference of our ideas: for if we 


6 Buaperſtiios of Words. Book 3, 
was only the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and the con- 
fidence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced ani- 
malitas, and humanitas, and the like; which yet went 
very litrie farther than their own ſchools, and could never 
OS» prac — oe Indeed, 

tas was a word familiar the Romans, 
but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract 
eſſence of any-ſubſtance ; but was the abſtracted name of 
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a mode, and irs concrete humanus, not homo, * 
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Ch. 9. Bu per ion of Words. 7 


fign for the fame idea ; for then he cannot fail of having 
his — C—_n wherein conſiſts the right uſe 
and perfection of language. 
F. 3. Secondly, as to communication of Cans. 
words, that too has a double uſe. cation by 
I. Civil. words civil 
H. Philoſophical. 
Firſt, by their civil ufe, I mean fach a FP 
communication of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 
ſerve for the upholding common converſation and com- 
merce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the ſocietĩes of men one another. 
Secondly, by the philoſophical uſe of words, I mean 
ſuch an ufe of them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe 
notions of things, and to expreſs, in propofi- 
tions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after 
true know Theſe two uſes are very diftin&; and 
a great deal leſs exadtneſs will ſerve in the one than in 
he lite, as we ſhall fee in what follows. 
L 4. The chief end of e in com- 
munication to be underſtood, words 
ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil 
nor phitofophical difcourſe, when any word 
does not excite in the hearer the fame idea 
which it ſtands for in the mind of the 
ſpeaker. Now fince ſounds have no natural connexion 
with our ideas, but have all their fignification from 
the arbitrary impoſition of men; the doubtfulneſs and 
uncertainty of their ſignification, which is the imperſec- 
tion we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the 
ideas they ſtand for, than in any incapacity there is in 
one found more than in another, to fignify any idea: for 
in that gurt they are all equally perfect. 
| Theres which makes — 
in the fignification of ſome more than other words, is 
* — i Bo 1 
. having y no 
tion, the idea which each ſtands for muſt be 
ne 


exchange thoughts, and hold intelligidle 
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Imperfeftion of Words. Book 3. 
any language. But this is 


diſcourſe with others in 
hardeft to be 


„ where, 


ey ſtand for are very complex, and- 
number of ideas put together. 


Firſt, the ideas th 


made up of a great 


y, where the ideas they ſtand for have no cer- 


ſettled ſtandard 
exiſting, to rectiſy and adjuſt 
when the ſignification of the word is refer- 
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10 Inperfrchion of Words. Book 3. 
ar them without any rule or it cannot be 
but that the ſignification of the name that ſtands for ſuch 
collections ſhould be often various in the 
minds of different men, who have ſtarce any ftanding 
rote as regulate themſelves and their notions by, in ſuch 
— 
. 8. It is true, UII, For os 
propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to 
= afford ſome aid, to fertle the fignification of 
language ; and it cannot be denied, but that 
In ſome meaſure it dots. Common uſe regulates the 
of words pretty well for common converſation ; 
ne oky nn way rnd to eftabliſh the 
_ fpniification of words, nor determined to what ideas any 
tgp annex them, — — 
them to philoſophical there being 
ſearer uny name of any very complex idea (to ſay nothing 
ofochers) which in cominon uſe tits not = great latitude, 
end which keeping within the bounds of , may 
not be made the ſipn of far different ideas. the 
rake and meaſure of propricty 'Kfelf being no where 
eltxbliſhed, it is 'ofterr matter of diſpute whether this or 
that way of ufixg a word de of ſpeech or no. 
Nenn all which it is evident, the names of ſuch kind 
of very complex ideas are naturally liable to this imper- 
Action, to be of doubeful and uncertain fignification ; 
and even in men that have a mind ro underſtand one 
another, do not always ſtand for the ſame idea in ſpeaker 
and bearer. Though the names glory and gratitude be 
the ſame in every man's month a whole country, 
| n 


is apparently very different 


* 
not a little contribute to the doubtſulneſs of 
their fignification. For if we will obferve 
3 we ſhall find 
that to make them underſtand what the 
names of ſimple ideas, or ſubftarices, ſtand for, people 
-<dinerily how den the thing, wheroaf they would 
ve 
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any, it is unde. - 
more hardly avoid 
leas, di intel 
— e Kr 
church, &c. wherein i the 

this; that th ion of thoſe 
which they make them ftand for : and ſo all rhe conteſts 


a found, And hence we fee, that in the in 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end; 
comments beget comments, and explications make new 


8 
words, there 
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matter for explications ; and of limiti 
varying the fignification of theſe 


118 


ages 
countries, it will be necdleſs to take notice ; 
fince the numerous volumes of learned men, 
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liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations 
we think fit, to be the characteriſtical notes to rank and 


Che 5. iapenfenion of Words. n 
but patterns that will make the ſigniſication of rheie 
names very uncertain : for names muſt be of a very 
and various meaning, if the ideas fad for 
2 2 
known at all, or can known bur impereaty and 
r. fe 
C. 12. names of ſubſtatces have, as 
has been ſhown, a double reference in their 


ufe. 
Firſt, on I TI. 1 


for, and ſo their fignificat on of things, | 
agree to, the real — 

from which all their 
in which they all centre. 1 
r — — 
to us, any ſound that is put ro land for it, Muff be very 
uncertain in its ; and it will be i 

to know what things are, or ought to be called an horſe, 


'or » when thoſe words are put for real effences, 
that we have no ideas of at all. 


14 Iuperſeftlan of Words. Book 3. 
of them powers, in relation to changes, which they are 
apt to make in, or receive from other bodics, are almoſt 
infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve what a great variety 
of alterations any one of the baſer metals is apt to receive 
from the different application only of fire; and how 
much a greater number of c any of them will 
receive in the hands of a chymift, by the cation of 
' other bodies; will not think it ſtrange that I count the 
properties of any fort of bodies not eaſy to be collected, 
and completely known by the ways of inquiry, which 
eur faculties are capable of. They being therefore at 
leaſt fo many, that no man can know. the preciſe and 
definite number, they are differently diſcovered by dif- 
ferent men, according to their various ſkill, attention, 
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Ch. 9. | Imperfefion- of Wards. "5 
always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas of 
ſubſtances, is mcg. wing. ths Nom will 
be very various: and ſo the „ 
very uncertain. FP vader 

$. 14. Beſides, hex in ene; 1— 
* exiſti EE, 


we come to a Phi 
> ED as 10 civil 
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el 


a part of 
ions con- 


cleary follow 2 taken in ſuch a 
: but yes ſuch as a n 
rc 


of that com idea, that the name gold, in 
. 
4 $. 16. This is a natural, and almoſt una- 
voidable imperfection in almoſt all the 
names of ſubſtances, in all languages what- 
ſoever which men will cafily find, when once paſſi 
from confuſed or looſe notions, they come to more ſtri 
and cloſe inquiries. For then they will be convinced 
how doubtful and obſcure thoſe words are in their fig- 
nification, which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear 
and determined. I was once in a meeting of very 
learned and ingenious ans, where by chance there 


aroſe a queſtion, ti paſſed th 
— . of the nerves. The debate having 
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this, That theſe being 
its real conſtitution, and 
active or paſſive, in reference to other bodies : no one 
has authority to determine the fignification of the word 
gold (as referred to ſuch a body in nature} 
more to one collection of ideas to be found in that 
than to another: whereby the fignification of that name 
muſt unavoidably be very uncertain ; fince, as has been 
faid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral ies in the 
fame ſubſtance ; and, I think, I may ſay no-body at all. 
And therefore we have but very imperfect deſcriptions 
of things, and words have uncertain ſignifications. 
"The names of .- 18. From what has. been ſaid, it is 
faiphe Lees eaſy to obſerve what has been before re- 
marked, viz. That the names of fimple 
| ideas age, of all others, the leaſt liable to 
miſtakes, and that for theſe reafons. Firft, becauſe the 
ideas they ſtand for, being each but one fingle percep- 
tion, are much eaſier got, and more clearly retained, 
than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable 
to the uncertainty which ufually attends thoſe com- 
pounded ones of ſubſtances and mixed modes, in which 
the precife number of fimple ideas, that make them up, 
are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the mind. 
And fecondly, becauſe they are never referred to any 
other effence, but barely that perc they imme- 
diately fignify : which reference is that which renders 
the fienificarion of the names of ſubſtances naturally fo 
perplexed, and gives occaſion to fo many diſputes. Men 
that do not perverſely ufe their words, or on purpoſe 
fer themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miftake in any 
which they are acquainted * the uſe and ſignifica- 
tion of the names of ſimple ideas: white and ſweet, yel 
low and bitter, carry a very obvious — with them, 
which every one preciſely com 8, or catily per- 
ccives he is ignorant of, and feeks to be informed. But 
what preciſe collection of ſimple ideas modeſty or fru- 
gality ſtand for in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think we well 
know what is meant by gold or iton; yet the 
preciſe complex idea, others make” them Is 


- = = Imperfeion of Words. 
is not ſo certain: and I believe it is very ſeldom 
in ſpeaker and hearer, they ſtand for exactl 
made ufe of in di 


ideas. 
that had a mind to underftand them, miſtook the 
nary meaning of ſeven, or a triangle? And in 

the leaſt ideas in every kind have the 
F. 20. Mited modes therefore, that are 
made up but of a few and obvious fimple 
ideas, have uſually names of no very uncer- 
tain fignification. But the names of mixed 
modes, which comprehend a great number 
of fimple ideas, are commonly of a very 
doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has 0. 
been ſhown. The names of ſubſtances, being annexed 
to ideas that are neither the real eſſences nor exact 
repreſentations of the patterns they are referred to, are 
liable yet to greater imperfe&tion and uncertainty, eſpe- 
cially when we come — a philoſophical uſe of them. 

F. 21. The great diſorder that happens 
in cur memes of ſubſtances, proceeding for imoukitien 
the moſt part from our want of knowledge, — 2 
and inability to penetrate into their real 
conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, why I charge 
this as an imperfection rather upon our words than un- 
derſtandings. This exception has ſo much a e 
of juſtice, that I think myſelf obliged to give a reaſon 
why I have followed this method. I muſt confeſs then, 
that when I firſt began this diſcourſe of the underſtand- 
ing, and a good while after, I had not the leaft thought 
that any conſideration of words was at all neceffary to it. 
Bur when having paſſed over the original and compoſi- 
tion 


2 


we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in 


the way to knowledge: which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, becauſe it has been fo 
far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
the arts of improving it have been made the buſineſs of 
men's ſtudy ; and obtained the reputation of i 

and ſubtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following chapter. 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfedti 
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the Greek authors, 
will find in almoſt 
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careful and dil: 
magiſterial, poſative, and imperious, in im 
own ſenſe and interpretations of the latter. 
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CHAP. X.. 


Of the Abuſe of Wards. 
atk of 8. 2. JRESIDES the imp 


the obſcurity a 

the evaded in the uſe of words, there 
wilful faults and which .men are guilty of in 
way of communication, whereby they render 
leſs clear and diftin& in their fignification, than natu- 
rally they need to be. 

Firf#, Words F. 2. Firſt, in this kind, . the firſt and 
without any, moſt abuſe is, the uſing of words 
without without clear and diſtinct ideas ; or, which 


eral ſects of philoſophy and religion have introduced. 


or promoters, either affecting ſome- 
lar and out of the way of common apprehen- 


Jun 
either had no determinate collection of ideas AE 
to them, when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch 
26, if well examined, will be found inconfiftent ; it is 
NE, EIT OO IIS oe ns 
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ſo; yet this inſigniſicancy in their words, when they 


come to reaſon either their tenets or intereſt, 
manifeſtly fills their diſcourſe with abundance of empty 


ſometimes for one collection of fimple ideas, and ſome- 
times for another: which is a perfect abuſe of language. 
Words being intended for figns of my ideas, to make 
them known to others, not by any natural fignification, 
but by a voluntary i tion, it is plain cheat and 
abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one 
and fometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, 
can þe imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater dif- 
honeſty, And a man, in his accompts with another, 
may, with ag much fairneſs, make the characters of num- 
bers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another 
collection of units (v. g. 1 ſtands ſome - 
times for three, ſometimes for four, 
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Ch. 10. Abuſe of Words. 
underſtood ; ſpeaking to their people, in thei 
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Ys another g reat abuſe 
words is, * — — This 
though it in degree concerns all names 
I y affects thoſe 
moſt confine their thoughts to any one ſyſtem, and gi 
themſelves up into a firm belief of the perfection of any 
received hypotheſis; whereby they come to be perſuaded, 
that the terms of that ſect are ſo ſuited to the nature 
of things, that they 
. Who is n 
eripatetic philoſophy, v not ten 
names, under which are ranked the ten | 
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to be exactly conformable to the nature of things ? Who 


perſuaded, that ſub- 


knowledge, 
| 4 


71 
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y correſpond with their real 
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atoms, at reſt. There is ſcarce any ſet in philo— 
ſophy a dĩſtinct ſet of terms, that others under- 
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not ; but yet this gibberiſh, which, in the weak- 
human underſtanding, ſerves fo well to palliate 
I and cover their errors, comes, by 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame tribe, to ſeem the 
part of language, and of all other the 
moſt fignificant. And ſhould acrial and zthe- 
les come once, by the prevalency of that doc- 
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were ſome fuch 
body ; as it 


thing really in nature, diſtinct from 
is evident 
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| qu 
fled <3 that, in the 
received ſounds, the ſpeaker and 
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hearer had neceffarily the ſame preciſe ideas. Whence 
preſuming, have in difcourſe ufed any 
term, they ng ood 

very thing talked of; and fo likewiſe taking the 
words of others, as ly ſtanding for juſt what they 


themſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, they 

never trouble themſelves to in their 

learly others meaning. 

monly proceed noiſe and w improve 
information ; whilft men take words to be the 


diſcourſe, or (where it © often abſolutely necetkry) 'in 
— rr 
ings one may every day obſerve in con- 

ker Lap e it evident, that there are few names of 
complex ideas which any rwv mneit uſe for the faine juſt 
collection. It is hard to name a word which 

will not be a clear inſtance of this. Life is a term, none 


by 1 yer 1 

plant, ar ky 
formed in the ſeed, have life ; whether the cmbryo in an 
Lp A og Dai erin ty error 
or motion, be alive or no; it is eaſy to perceive 

that a clear diſtinct ſettled idea does not always accom- 
pany the uſe of fo known-a word as that of life is. Some 
groſs and conſuſed i 
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fail in the firſt of theſe ends, and lay pot 
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wherein men find 


; it would well deſe 
ous thoughts to confider what remedies are to 
for the inconveniencies above-mentioned. 
Are not ealy. F. 2. 1 am not fo vain to think, that 
one 


to them are very conſuſed and very unſteady, or perhaps 
none at all; who can wonder, I ſay, that ſuch 
and reaſonings end in nothing but obſcurity and miſ- 
take, without any clear judgment and knowledge ? 

F. 5. This inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Obſtinacy 
words, men ſuffer in their own private me- y 
ditations : but much more manifeſt are the diforders 
which follow from it, in converfation, diſcourſe, and 
arguings with others. For language being the great 
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yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſtop the 
uſe 


whereby it is diſtributed S8 
chang of mankind. ning, wha does he 


that the effect of obſcure, unſteady 
vocal terms, is nothing but noiſe and wrangling about 
ſounds, without convincing or bettering a man's under. 
ſtanding. For if the idea be not on betwixt the 
ſpeaker and hearer, for which the words ſtand, the ar- 
gument is not about but names. As often as 
ſuch a word, whoſe tion 1s not aſcertained be- 
twixt them, comes in uſe, their underſtandings have no 
other object wherein they agree, but barely the found : 
the things that they think on at that time, as expreſſed 
by that word, being quite different. 
8 $. 7. Whether a bat be a bird or no, is 
— not 2 queſtion; whether a bat be another 
ing than indeed it is, or have other quali- 
ties than indeed it has, for that would be extremely ab- 
ſurd to doubt of: but the queſtion is, 1. Either between 
thoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have but imper- 
fect ideas of one or both of this ſort of for which 
theſe apapen nep . and then it is a real 
concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to make 


the et e bes of i more complete, by exa- 
mining 


Ch. 11. 
mining 
bined t they both give the name bird, be all to 
be found in a bat; but this is a queſtion only of in- 
quirers (not dif; who neither affirm, nor 
examine. Or, 2. It is a queſtion between di 
tants, whereof the one affirms, and 
the 
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which they 

other denies, n may 
of another. Were they agreed in the * 
theſe two names, it 1 yon they 
about them: for they w preſently and 
(were that adjuſted between them) whether 


ideas, of the more name bird, 
in the complex idea of a bat, or no; and fo 
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for, thoſe diſputes would not end of themſelves, and 
immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be confidered, 


what the learning of diſputation is, and how well they 
are employed for the ad of themſelves or others, 


whoſe bufineſs is only the vain oftentation of founds ; 
i. e. thoſe who ſpend their lives in diſputes and contro- 
verſies. When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe combatants ftrip 
all his terms of ambiguity and obſcurity (which every 
one may do in the words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think 
him a champion for knowledge, truth and peace, and 
not the ſlave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. 
. 8. To remedy the defects of ſpeech before-men- 
' tioned to ſome degree, and to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies that follow from them, I imagine the obſervation 
of theſe following rules may be of uſe, till ſomebody 
better able ſhall judge it worth his while to think _ 
maturely 
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maturely on this matter, and oblige the world with his 
thoughts on 1t. 

1. Remedy Firſt, a man ſhall take care to uſe no 
10 de no» word without a fignification, no name with- 
word with= out an idea for which he makes it ſtand. 
out an idea. This rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, 
to any one who ſhail take the pains to recollect how 
often he has met with fuch words, as inſtinct, ſympa- 
thy and aatipathy, &c. in the diſcourſe of others, ſo 
made uſe of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that 
uſed them had no ideas in their minds to which 


— N 
which they may be uſed ; but there 
no natural connexion between any words and any 
— theſe, and any other, l 
pronounced or writ dy men, who have no ideas in their 
minds, to which Oy and for which 


annexed ts he annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt 
__ be clear and diftint ; if complex, muſt be 
determinate, i. e. the preciſe collection of 
fimplo ideas ſettled in the mind, with that found an- 
nexed to it, = the tan of ther poec GeY 
lectĩon, and no 
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$. 13. As the ideas, men's words ſtand 
for, are of different forts; ſo the way of 200.008 
making known the ideas, they ſtand for, WE 
when there is occaſion, is alſo different. For though 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
fignification of words; yet there are ſome words 
that will not be defined, as there are others, whoſe pre- 
ciſe meaning cannot be made known, but by definition ; 
and a third, which partake ſomewhat of both 
the other, as we ſhall fee in the names of fimple ideas, 
modes, and ſubſtances. 

F. 14. Firſt, when a man makes uſe of | | 
the name of any fimple idea, which he per- ideas by 
ccives is not underſtood, or is in danger to anonymous | 
be miſtaken, he is obliged by the laws of me. er 
ingenuity, and the end of ſpeech, to declare 
his meaning, and make known what idea he makes it 
ſtand for. This, as has been ſhown, cannot be done 
by definition ; and therefore, when a ſynonymous word 
fails to do it, there is but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, 
ſometimes the naming the ſubject, wherein that ſimple 
idea is to be found, will make its name to be underſtood 
by thoſe who are acquainted with that ſubject, and 
know it by that name. So to make a countryman 
underſtand what ** feuillemorte*” colour figniftes, it may 
ſuffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves 
falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only ſure way of 
making known the ſignification of the name of any fim- * 
plc idea is by preſenting to his ſenſes that ſubject, which 
-ma eit in his mind, and make him actually have 
the idea that word ſtands for. | 

$. 15. Secondly, mixed modes, eſpecially 2. In mixed 
thoſe belonging to morality, being moſt of modes, by 
them ſuch combinations of ideas, as the Wniton. 
mind puts together of its own choice, and whereof there 
are not always ſtanding patterns to be found exiſting ; 
the fignification of their names cannot be made known, 
as thoſe of fimple ideas, by any ſhowing ; but, in re- 
compence thereof, may be y and exactly defined. 
For: they being combinations of ſeveral ideas, that the 
mind of man has arbitrarily put together, without re- 

Vor. IL E ference 
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ference to any archetypes, men may, if they pleaſe, ex- 
actly know the ideas that go to each compoſition, and 
ſo both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted 
fignification, and perfectly declare, when there is occa- 
fion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, 
would lay blame on thoſe, who make not their 
diſcourſes t moral things very clear and diſtinct. 
For fince the preciſe fignification of the names of mixed 
modes, or, which is all one, the real eſſence of each 
ſpecies is to be known, they being not of nature's but 
man's making, it is a great negligence and perverſeneſs 
to diſcourſe of moral things with uncertainty and ob- 
ſcurity ; which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
ſubſtances, where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoid- 
ed, for a quite contrary reaſon, as we ſhall fee by and by. 

| $. 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am 
Ole ofa bold to think, that morality is capable of 
monſtration., demonſtration, as well, as mathematicks : 
| fince the preciſe real eſfence of the things 
moral words ſtand for may be perfectly known ; and fo 
the congruity and incongruity of the things themſelves 
be certainly diſcovered ; in which confiſts perfect know- 
ledge. Nor let any one object, that the names of ſub- 
ſtances are often to be made uſe of in morality, as well 
as thoſe of modes, from which will ariſe obſcurity. For 
as to ſubſtances, when concerned in moral diſcourſes, 
their divers natures are not ſo much inquired into, as 
ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we fay that man is ſubject to law, 
we mean nothing by man, but a corporeal rational crea- 
ture: what the real cfſence or other qualities of that 
creature are, in this cafe, is no way confidered. And 
therefore, whether a child or changeling be a man in a 
phyſical ſenſe, may amongſt the naturaliſts. be as diſ- 
putable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral man, 
as I may call him, which is this immoveable unchange- 
able idea, a corporeal rational being. For were there a 
monkey, or any other creature to be found, that has the 
uſe of reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to underſtand 
general ſigns, and to deduce conſequences about general 
ideas, he would no doubt be ſubject to law, and in that 


ſenſe be a man, how much ſoever he differed in ſhape 


” | | * 
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from others of that name. The names of ſubſtances, if 
they be uſed in them as they ſhould, can no more diſ- 
IS us 
if the mathematician ſpeaks of a or globe . 1s 
erer 
varies not, though it 1 ET: 
particular body which it belongs not. 
5. 17. This I have here mentioned by the 
by, to ſhow of what conſequence it is for 
men, in their names of mixed modes, and 
conſequently in all their moral diſcourſes, 


to define their words when 1 occaſion: fince 


Definitions 
can make 
moral dif- 
courſes clear. 


be excuſed, if their diſcourſes in morali 
more clear than thoſe in natural phil 
are about ideas in the mind, which are 


talſe or diſproportionate : they having no external be- 


ings for the archetypes which they are referred to, and 
muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier 


in their minds an idea which ſhall be 
which they will give the name juſtice, with which 
tern ſo made, all ations that 
denomination ; than, having 
idea that ſhall in all things ike hi is 

as he is, let men make what idea they pleaſe of him. 
For the one, they need but know the combination of 


is = * = 
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abſtruſe hidden conſtitution, and various qualities of a 
thing exiſting without them. 


F. 18. Another reaſon that makes the 24 
defining of mixed modes ſo neceſſary, eſpe- Ay wur- 
cially of moral words, is what I mentioned 
2 W. that ir is the r way whereby the 

2 | 
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fignification of the moſt of them can be known with 
certainty. For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the 
moſt part fuch whoſe component parts no where exiſt 
| r, but ſcattered — mingled with others, it is 
the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 
union of one idea: and it is only by w , enumerating 
the ſeveral ſimple ideas which the mind has uni :ted, that 
we can make known to others what their names ſtand 
for ; the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes in this cafe not helping 
us, by the propoſal of ſenſible objects, to ſhow the ideas 
which our names of this kind ſtand for, as it does often 
in the names of ſenſible ſimple ideas, and alfo to ſome 
degree in thoſe of ſubſtances. _ 

in fob- _ $- 19. Thirdly, for the explaining the 
Fancrs, fignification of the names of ſubſtances, as 
ſhowing and they ſtand for the ideas we have of their diſ- 
— tinct ſpecies, both the fore- mentioned ways, 
viz. of ſhowing and defining, are requiſite in many caſes 
to be made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each 
fort ſome leading qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the 
other ideas, which make up our complex idea of that 
ſpecies, annexed ; we forwardly give the ſpecifick name 
to that thing, wherein that characteriſtical mark is 
found, which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing idea 
of that ſpecies. Theſe leading or characteriſtical (as I 
may call them) ideas, in the forts of animals and vege- 
tables, are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. F. 29. 
and ch. ix. 5. 15.) moſtly figure, and in inanimate bo- 
dies, colour, and in fome both t 


| ogether. Now, 
$. 20. Theſe leading ſenfible qualities 
are thoſe which make the chief ingredients 
of our ſpecifick ideas, and conſequently the 
moſt obſervable and invariable part in the 
definitions of our ſpecifick names, as attri- 
buted to ſorts of ſubſtances under 
our knowledge. For though the ſound man, in its on 
nature, be as apt to ſigniſy a complex idea made up of 
atiimatiry and rationality, united in the fame ſubject, 
LL yet uſed as a mark 
to ſtand for a fort of creatures we count of our own kind, 
perhaps, the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken 
into 
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into our complex idea, ſignified by the word man, as 
any other we find in it: and therefore why Plato's 


% animal implume bipes latis unguibus”* ſhould not be 
a good definition of the name man, ſtanding for that 
ſort of creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhow : for it is the 
ſhape, as the leading quality, that ſeems more » de- 
termine that ſpecies, than a faculty of reaſoni 
appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And 1 this be 
not allowed to be ſo, 1 do not know how they can be 
excuſed from murder, who kill monſtrous births, (as 
we call them) becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational $ GIS; which 
can be no more diſcerned in a well-formed than ill- 
thaped infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has in- 
tormed us, that a rational ſoul can inhabit no tenement, 
unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece ; or can join 
itſelf to, and inform no fort of body but one that is juſt 
of fuch an outward ſtructure ? 

g. 21. Now theſe leading qualities are beſt made 
known by ſhowing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an , or caſſuary, will 
de but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind 
by words; the fight of the animals doth it a thouſand 
times better: and the idea of the particular colour of 
gold is not to be got by any deſcription of it, bur only 
by the frequent exerciſe of the eyes about it, as is 
evident in thoſe who are uſed to this metal, who will 
frequently diftinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from 
adulterate, by the fight; where others (who have as 
good eyes, but yet by uſe have not got the preciſe nice 
idea of that peculiar yellow) ſhall not perceive any dif- 
ference. The like may be faid of thoſe other fimple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind to any ſubſtance ; for which 
preciſe ideas there are no peculiar names. The 
cular ringing ſound there is in gold, diſtinct from. the 
ſound of other bodies, has no ular name annexed 
to it, no more than the particular yellow that belongs 
ro that metal. 

$. 22. But becauſe many of the fimple The ideas of 
ideas that make up our ſpecifick ideas of their powers | 
ſubſtances, are powers which lie not ob- ben by def · 
vious to our ſenſes in the things as they 
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appear; therefore in the ſigniſication of our 
of ſubſtances, ſome part of the ſigniſication will 
better made known by emunerating thoſe fimplc 
by ſhowing the ſubſtance itſelf. For he 
yellow ſhining colour of gold got by fight, 
my enumerating them, have - idcas of 
— * fuſibility, fixednefs, and ſolubility in aq. 
have a perfecter idea of gold, than he can 
a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting 
only its obvious qualities. But if the for- 
conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing 
hence all theſe its properties flow) lay open to 
ir ſenſes, as the formal conſtitution, or effence of a 
does, the ſigniſication of the word gold might 
be aſcertained as that of triangle. 
i 4 8722 Hence we may take notice how 
uch the foundation of all our knowledge 
of corporeal things lies in our ſenſes. For 
| how ſpirits, — from bodies ( hoſe 
knowledge and ideas of theſe things are certainly much 
perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion, 
idea at all. The whole extent of our knowledge or 
imagination reaches not beyond our own ideas limited 
to our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be 
e gher rank than thoſe immerſed 
ve as clear ideas of the radical 1 
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though definitions will ſerve 
the names of ſubſtances as they 
mult be con- ane leave them not 
= ® without great imperfection as they ſtand for 
For our names of ſubſtances being 

not put barely for our ideas, but being made uſe of ulti- 
mately to repreſent things, and fo are put in their 
place; their fignification muſt agree with the truth of 
things as well as with men's ideas. And therefore in 
fubſtances we are not always to reſt in the ordinary 
complex idea, commonly received as the — 
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of that word, but muſt go a little farther, and inquire 
into the nature and properties of the things themſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of 
their diſtinct ſpecies ; or elſe learn them from fuch as 
are uſed to that ſort of things, and are experienced in 
them. For fince it is intended their names ſhould ſtand 
for ſuch collections of ſimple ideas as do really exiſt in 
things themſelves, as well as for the complex idea in 
other men's minds, which in their ordinary acceptation 
they ſtand for: therefore to define their names right, 
natural hiſtory is to be inquired into; and their proper - 
ties are, with care and examination, to be ſound out. 


eaſy, and ſerving well 

life and converſation) they are apt to 
they are men: and fo begin at the wrong 
words firſt and ly, but make the notions 
which they apply thoſe words afterwards v 


| ery overtly. 
By this means it comes to paſs, that men ſpeaking the 


proper language of their country, i. e. according to 
grammar rules of that language, do yet ſpeak very im- 
properly of things themſelves; and, by their argui 
one with another, make but ſmall in the dif- 
coveries of uſeful truths, and the knowledge of things, 
as they are to be found 1 and not in cuir 
4 
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imaginations ; and it matters not much, for the im- 
provement of our knowledge, how they are called. 

C. 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, 
roger that men, verſed in phyfical inquiries, and 

acquainted with the feveral forts of natural 
bodies, would ſet down thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein they 
obſerve the individuals of each fort conſtantly to agree. 
This would remedy a great deal of that confuſion which 
comes from ſeveral perſons applying the ſame name to 
a collection of a — hier 6 number of ſenſible 

ities, N as they have been more or 

er uainted with, or accurate in examining the qua- 
lities of any fort of things which come under one deno- 
mination.” Dut a of this ſort containing, as 
it were, a natural hiſtory, requires too many hands, as 
well as too much time, coſt, pains, and ſagacity, ever 
to be hoped for; and till that be done, we muſt content 
ourſelves with ſuch definitions of the names of ſubſtances 
as explain the ſenſe men uſe them in. And it would be 
well, where there is occaſion, if they would afford us fo 
much. This yet is not uſually done; but men talk to 
ohe another, and diſpute in words, whoſe meaning is 
not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the 
fignifications of common words are certainly eſtabliſhed, 
and the preciſe ideas they ſtand for known ; 
and that it is a ſhame to be i of them. Both 
which fi are falſe : no names of complex ideas 
having fo fettled determined fignifications, that they 
are conſtantly uſed for the fame preciſe ideas. Nor is 
it a ſhame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of 
any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it ; 
and fo it is no diſcredit not to know what preciſe idea 
any ſound ſtands for in another man's mind, without he 
declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing 
that ſound ; there being no other way, without ſuch a 
declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed the neceſſity 
of communication by language brings men to an agree- 
ment in the fignification of common words, within ſome 
tolerable htitude, that may ſerve for ordi conver- 
ſation: and ſo a man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly igno- 
rant of the ideas which are annexed to words by com- 


mon 
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mon uſe, in a language familiar to him. But common 
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uſe, being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces 
itſelf at laſt to the ideas of particular men, proves often 
but a very variable ſtandard. But though ſuch a dic- 
tionary, as 1 have above-mentioned, will require too 
much time, coſt, and pains, to be hoped for in this age; 
yet methinks it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, that 
words ſtanding for things, which are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by 
little draughts and prints made of them. A vocabulary 
made after this faſhion would perhaps, with more caſe, 
and in leſs time, teach the true ſigniſication of many 
terms, eſpecially in languages of remote countries or 
ages, and ſettle truer ideas in men's minds of ſeveral 
things, whereof we read the names in ancient authors, 

than all the large and laborious comments of learned 
criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of plants and animals, 

have found the benefit of this way: and he that has had 
occaſion to conſult them, will have reafon to confeſs, 
that he has a clearcr idea of apium or ibex, from a little 
of that herb or beaſt, than he could have from a 
definition of the names of cither of them. And 
fo no doubt he would have of ſtrigil and fiſtrum, if in- 
ſtead of curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Eng- 

liſh names dictionaries render them by, he could fee 
ſtamped in the margin ſmall pictures of theſe inſtru- 
ments, as they were in uſe a the ancients. © Toga, 
tunica, pallium,”” are words eaſily tranſlated by gown, 
coat, and cloak ; but we have thereby. na mare true 
ideas of the faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the Romans, 
than we have of the faces of the taylors who made them. 

Such things as theſe, which the eye diſtinguiſhes by 
their hams. would bo ul tot inno rhe ates ts 
made of them, and more determine the ſignification of 
ſuch words than any other words ſer for them, or made 
uſe of to define them. Bur this only by the by. 
F. 26. Fifthly, if men will not be at the . By con- 
pains to declare the meaning of their words, 
and definitions of their terms are not to be their figni6- 
had; yet this is the leaſt that can be ex- en. 


pected, that in all diſcourſes, „ 
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ro inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the ſame 
word conſtantly in the fame ſenſe: if this were done 
(which no body can refuſe without great difingenuity } 
many of the books extant might be ſpared ; many of the 
controverſies in diſpute would be at an end; feveral of 
thoſe great volumes, ſwoln with am words, now 
uſed in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would 
ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs ; and many of the 
philoſophers (to mention no other} as well as poets 
works, might be contained in a nutſhell. 
When the g. 27. But after all, the proviſion of 
| variation is words is fo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite 
py of t that men, wanting 
plained. terms to ſuit their preciſe notions, will, not- 
I their utmoſt caution, be forced often to 
uſe the ſame word in ſomewhat different ſenſes. And 
though in the continuation of a diſcourſe, or the pur- 
ſuit of an argument, there can be hardly room todigreſs 
into a definition, as often as a man varics the 
of any term; yet the import of the diſ- 
— 83 part, if there be no 
fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers 
into the true meaning of it: but where there is not ſuf- 
ficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the writer 
to explain his meaning, and ſhow in what ſenſe he there 
uſes that term. 


Of Knowleage in Genera!. 


8 $. 1. INCE:the mind, inall its thoughts 
| ledgeconver- onings, hath noother im- 
fant about mediate object r own ideas, which it 
2 alone does . 
that our knowledge is only converſant about them. 
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jutely necel S be no know- 
_ E no diſtinct 
at all. By this "4 mind clearly and infallibly perceives 
each idea to agree with itſelf, — 10 be what it is; and 


all diſtin& ideas ro difagree, i. e. the one not to be the 
and this it docs without pains, labour, or de- 


er of per- 


other: 
duction ; but at firſt view, by its natural 
ception and diſtinction. And t men of art have 
reduced this into thoſe general rules, what is, is; and 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to 
be ;”* tor ready application in all cafes, wherein there 
may be occaſion to reflect on it: yet it is certain, that 
the firſt exerciſe of this faculty is about r ideas. 
A man infallibly knows, as as ever he has them in 
his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, are 


good-will you bear to truth in 
ſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall ; and I think — — 
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they are, and that are not other ideas 
which he calls red or dd 


propoft 


62 


the very ideas 


any maxim or 
make him know it c 


furer than he did before, and without 


rule. 


ſquare. 


tion in the world 


learer or 


any ſuch 


agreement or di 


general 


'This then is the firſt 


ſagreement, 
hich it always 
happen any doubt 


perceives in its ideas; w 
perceives at firſt fight : and if there ever 


which the mind 


it, it will alwa 
and not the ideas 


fity will alwa 


* 
T- 


and clearly as the 


about the names 


whoſe identity and dive 


ys be found to be 
as ſoon 


themſelves, 


ys be perceived, 


ves are; nor can it 


ideas themſel 
2. Relative. 


bly be otherwiſe. 


poſſi 
the next ſort of 


» 


ment or di 


Nee 


perceives 
relative, and 


t, the mind 


be called 


„ Tank. 


of its ideas, 
nothing but the 
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in any 
is 


ink, 


perception of the relation between 
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ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether ſubſtances, 
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fame, and ſo be uni- 


For ſince all diſtinct ideas muſt 
between our ideas, and 


verſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could 
be no room for any poſitive knowledge at all, if we 


any two 

modes, or any other. 

eternally be known not to be the 
could not perceive any relation 


find out the agreement or diſagreement they have one 


with another, in ſeveral ways the mind takes of com- 


iſtence. 
that 


3. Of er- 


belongs particularly to ſub- 
ſtances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold 


to be found in our 
perception of the mind is 


Thirdly, the third fort of agree- 


them. 
oyed about, is co-exiſtence, or 


empl 


ideas, which the 
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the ſame ſubje& ; and this 
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chat it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts to 
no more but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain 
in the fire unconfumed, is an idea that always accom- 
panies, and is joined with that particular fort of yellow- 
neſs, weight, fuſtbility, malleableneſs, and ſolubility in 
aq. regia, which make our complex idea, fignified by 
the word gold. | 

8 $. 7. Fourthly, the fourth and laſt fort 
2 is that of actual and real exiſtence agreeing 
to any idea. Within theſe four forts of 
agreement or diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all 
the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all the 
inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, 1s, 
that it is, or is not, the fame with ſome other; that it 


does, 
to For it is about definition of knowledge 
thar all OY HR 
- and to be - what I know, that I am certain of; 
and what I am certain of, that I know. What reaches to knowledge, I 
think may be called certainty ; and what comes ſhort of certainty, I think 
cannot be called ; i 1 
18th ſeftion © 
My 
ment and ſhip 
diſlikes, that 
article of defend. 
2 5 
Over. 
But my book for 
i hich I muſt 
ms i» mock 
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ſeveral 


ys co-exiſt with ſome other idea 


parallels are 


ible of magnetical 


co-exiſtence : God 


is; is of real ex- 


negation, as will eaſily ap- 


they are ſuch peculiar ways 
ho will but reflect on what is faid 1 


ſagreement of our ideas, that they 


and 


ual baſes between two 
: iron is ſuſcept 


Knowledge 


; that it has this or that relation with 
identity and co-exiſtence are truly 


10n 
; is of 


Though 


or di 


relations, yet 
affirmat ion 


of relati 


the ſame ſubject 
ſome other idea; or that it has a real exiftence without 


the mind. Thus blue is not yellow; is of identity : 
under relation in general; fince they are ſo different 


: 
1 
: 
: 
: 


does, or does not; alwa 
two triangles upon eq 
1 "is 
preſſions 
pear to any one, W 


equal 


im 
iſtence. 
nothing but 
grounds of 
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ſeveral places of this eſſay. I ſhould not proceed to 
examine the ſeveral degrees of our knowledge, but that 
it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the different acceptations 
of the word knowledge. 

$. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the 
Knowledge mind is poſſeſſed of truth, each of which is 
bitual. called know 
ä 1. There is actual knowledge, which is 
the preſent view the mind has of the agreement or dif- 


ion comes again 
he, without doubt or hefitation, 
aſſents to, and is certain of the truth of 


fl 


ich is not 
unmoved 
So that, 


| 
a 


+ 
Th 


111 


f 
of 


P 
D 


ideas. — 118 
8 v0ane thibover chate agents ar" 

an view, er their or dif- 
one with another. 

Secondly, the other is of ſuch truths, whereof the 
„ it retains the memory of 
the conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the demon- 
ſtration, that the three a equal to 


ngles of a triangle are 
two right ones, is certain that he knows it, becauſe he 
cannot doubt the truth of it. In his adherence to a 
— where the demonſtration by which it was at firſt 


known is forgot, though a man may be thought rather 
-to believe his memory than really to know, and this way 
<> Cn” ney > >a 
ſomething between opinion knowledge; a fort of 
aſſurance which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on 
the teſtimony of another: yet upon a due examination 
ets acre: of nicht combines, ante is 
effect true knowledge. That which is apt to miſlead 
our firſt thoughts into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the 
agreement or diſagreement of the ideas in this caſe. is 
not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual view of 
all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or 
di of thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt per- 
- ceived; but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhow the 
agreement or d of the ideas contained in the 
pPpropoſition whoſe certainty we remember. For exam- 
ple, in this propoſition, that the three angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two ones, one wha has ſeen and 
clearly perceived the demonſtration of this truth, knows 
it to be true, when that demonſtration is gone out of 
his mind; ſo that at preſent it is not actually in view, 
and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he knows it in 
a different way from what he did before. The agree 
mens of the rus ideas jajned in that propoſition is per 
— ceiv 
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ceived, but it is by the intervention of other ideas than 
thoſe which at firſt produced that perception. He re- 
— kc. . (for remembrance is but the 
of ſome paſt knowledge) that he was once cer- 
tain the truth of this propofition, that the three 
angles ot a triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
immutability of the fame relations between the ſame 
immutable things, is now the idea that ſhows him, that 
if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true in the caſe, is always true; what ideas once 
will always agree; and c ly what he once knew 
to be true, he will always know to be true, as long as 
be can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 

it is, that particular demonſtrations in mathe- 
maticks afford knowledge. If then the 
tion that the fame ideas will eternally have the fame 
habitudes and relations, be not a ſufficient ground of 
knowledge, there could be no knowledge of general pro- 
poſitions in mathematicks; for no mathematical de- 
monſtration would be any other than particular: and 
when a man had demonſtrated any concern 
one triangle or circle, his knowledge would not 
reach beyond that particular di If he would ex- 
tend it further, he muſt renew his demonſtration in 
another inſtance, before he could know it to be true in 


another like triangle, and fo on: by which means one 
could never come to the know 


2 2 
Nobody, I think, can deny that Mr. 

ton certainly knows any tion, that he now at any 
Ss in i ek, bs te toe, though he has not 
in actual view that admirable chain of intermediate 
I whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such 
a memory as that, able to retain ſuch a train of parti- 
culars, may be well thought beyond the reach of human 
faculties ; when the very diſcovery, perception, and lay- 
ing together that wonderful connexion of ideas, is found 
to ſurpaſs moſt readers comprehenfion. But yet it is 
evident, the author himſelf knows the propofition to be 


es hdd eta 5 


Ch. 2. Degrees of Knowledge. by 
ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wounded an- 
other, remembering that he ſaw him run him through. 
Bur becauſe the memory is not always ſo clear as actual 
and does in all men more or leſs in 


of time, this amongſt other differences is one, 
which ſhows that demonſtrative knowledge is much 


more imperfect than intuitive, as we ſhall fee in the 
following chapter. 


c H A P. IL 0 
Of the Degrees of our 2 
8 1. LL our knowledge * 1 OR 


I have faid, in the view the 
mind has of its own ideas, which is the utmoſt light 
and greateſt certainty we, with our faculties, and in our 
way of knowledge, are capable of; it may not be amiſs 
to conſider a little the of its evidence. The 
different clearneſs of our knowledge ſeems to me to 


— the different way of perception the mind has of 


or t of any of its ideas. For 
if we will reflect on our own 1 we ſhall 
— WR ANEY prorvenen 


we may call intuitive — Ay For i in this the mind 
is at no pains of proving or examining, but eives 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
rowards it. Thus the mind perceives, that white is not 
black, that a circle is not a triangle, that three are more 
than two, and equal to one and two, Such Rind of 
truths the mind perceives at the firſt fight of the ideas 
together, by bare intuition, without the intervention of 
any other idea; and this kind of knowledge is the 
cleareſt and moſt certain, that human frailty is capable 
of. This part of knowledge is irrefiſtible, and like 
bright ſun-ſhine forces itſelf immediately to be perceiv- 
60. as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way; 


F 3 and 
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and leaves no room for heſitation, doubt, or examina- 
tion, but the mind is preſently filled with the clear 
light of it. It is on this intuition that all the 
certainty and evidence of all our knowledge; which cer- 
tainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot ima- 
gine, and therefore not require a greater: for a man 
cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater certainty, 
than to know that any idea in his mind is ſuch as he 
perceives it to be; and that two ideas, wherein he per- 
ceives a difference, are different and not preciſely the 
ſame. He that demands a greater certainty than this, 
demands he knows not what, and ſhows only that he 
has a mind to be a ſceptick, without being able to be 
ſo. Certainty depends fo wholly on this intuition, that 
in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demon- 
ſtrative, this intuition is neceſſary in all the connexions 
of the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot 


any 
gh wherever the mind 
t of any of its i 
yet it does not always 
or 
between them, even where it is difcoverable : 


=, thre be be 
_ 


the mind ſees that 


there is 

and in that caſe remains in ignorance, and at moſt gets 
no farther than a probable conjecture. The reaſon why 
the mind cannot always perceive preſently the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of two ideas, is, becauſe thoſe 
ideas, concerni erning whoſe t or dif: t the 
inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be ſo put together 
as t © ns © In this caſe then, when the mind can- 
not fe bring its ideas together, as by their immediate 


_ compariſon, and as it were juxta-poſition or application 


one to another, to perceive their agreement, or diſa- 
greement, it is Rin. by the intervention of other ideas 
(ee more, as it happens) to diſcover the agreement 
which it fearches; and this is that 
. Thus the mind being willing 
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faculty of perception left to a degree capable of diſtinct 
ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that 
can diſtinctly ſee white and black) attire this inf ade 
this paper be all of a colour. If there be fight in the 
eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without heſitation, perceive 
the words printed on this paper different from the 
colour of the p paper : and fo cle n he mind have the faculty 
of diftin& perceptions, it will perceive the agreement 
3 of thofe ideas that produce intuitive 
knowledge. If the eyes have loſt the faculty of ſeeing, 
or the mind En mes we in vain inquire after the 
quickneſs of fight in one, 2 

the other. | 


6. 6. It is true, t 
Hs by demonſtration — LTT 


often with a great abatement of that evedrpt n 
full aſſurance, that always — 1h e I call 
intuitive; like 2 face reflected by ſeveral mirrors one to 
another, where as long as it retains the fimilitnde and 
agreement with the object, ir es a knowledge ; 
bug it is ſtill in fucceſſive reflection with a 
of that clearnefs and diſtinctneſs, which is in the 
firft, till at laſt; _—— mix- 
ture of dimneſs, and is not at firſt fight ſ. nowable, 
eſpecially to weak eyes. Thos it is with knowledge 
made out by a long train of proof. 


Fach 9. 7. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes 

mult hae in demonſtrative knowledge, there is an in- 

— tuitive knowledge of that or dif- 
it ſeeks with the next interme- 


diate idea, i wes as a 
ſo, that yer would "need a 
ception of 'ſuch a 
knowledge produ 

intuitive knowle 


: for if it were not 
; ſince without the per- 

or diſagreement, there is no 
produced. | If it be perceived by itfelf, it is 
if it cannot be perceived by itſelf, 
there is peed of Tome intervening idea, as a common 
meaſure to ſhow their agreement or difagreement. By 
. — 
duces has intuitive certainty ; which when 
the mind percerves, there is no more required, but to 
remember it to make the agreement or difagreement of 
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that 
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which we inquire, viſible and cer- 
—_— e any thing a demonſtration, it is 
— AR 1 immediate agreement of the in- 
— —————— 
of the two ideas under examination (whereof the one is 
always the firſt, and the other the laſt in the account) 
is found. This intuitive of the agreement 
or di of the int te ideas, in each ſtep 
and progreſſion of the — muſt alſo be car- 
ried exactly in the mind, and a man muſt be fure that 
no is left out: which becauſe in long deductions, 
and the uſe of many proots, the memory does not always 
ſo readily and exactly retain; therefore it comes to paſs, 
that this is more imperfec} than intuitive knowledge, 
and men embrace often falſhood for demonſtrations. 
F. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive know- nge the 
ledge, in each ſtep of ſcicntifical or demon- miſtake 
ſtrative reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, «ex pracog. 
to that miſtaken axiom, that all reaſoning a © pez- 
was ex præcognitis & præconceſſis; 2 
which how far it is miſtaken, I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhow more at large, when I come to confider 
tions, and particularly. thoſe tions which are 
called maxims ; and to ſhow that it is by a miſtake, 


on hap a to be the foundations of all our 


—_ 


t has been generally taken for ante 
gram, 1 wor Mromp Bec tion not li- 
of demonſtrative certainty :. but to have mited to 

ſuch an agreement or difagreemept, as may . 

intuitively be perceived, i. not the 
privilege of the ideas of number, extenfion, and figure 
alone, it may poſſibly be the want of due method and 
application in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in things, 

that demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to 
do in other of knowledge, and been ſcarce ſo much 
as aimed art by any but mathematicians. For whatever 
ideas we have, wherein the mind can perceive the 
immediate agreement or dif: that is between 
them, there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge; 
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only by 


Ch. 2. Degrees of Knowledge. 
being actually in it. But yet if he be reſolved to 
ſo ſcepti » as to maintain, that what I call i 
tually in the fire is but a dream; and we cannot 
know, any ſuch thing as fire ac- 
tually exiſts without us: I anſwer, that we certainly 
finding that pleaſure or pain follows upon the applica- 
to us, whoſe exiſtence we per- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive, by our ſenſes; this 
certainty is as great as our happineſs or miſery, beyond 
-which we have no concernment to know or to be. So 
that, I think, we may add to the two former forts of 
objrs By that perception and conſciouſneſs we have 
and conſciouſneſs we have of 
TS 0s Gam Gam, ant GUEY 
knowledge, viz. intuitive, demonſtra- 
: in cach of which there are different 


7 


lodge 
_ ception CE EILEEN of any two 
ideas, its eo agree of ye 
or obſcurity of perception, and not in the clearneſs 
or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves; v. g- a man that 
das as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equa- 
lity to two right ones, as any in the 
ny I ge Bae > Tory On pa 
and fo have but a very obſcure know - 
ledge & in. Bar dens, which by reaſon of their obley. 
_ rity or otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce any clear 
or diftin& knowledge ; becauſe as far as any ideas are 
confuſed, fo far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whe- 
ther they agree or diſagree. Or to expreſs the ſame 


thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood ; he that 
hath not determined ideas to the words he uſes, cannot 
make propoſitions of them, of whoſe truth he can be 


CHA?. 


certain. 
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Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 


g. 1. | Spade wap > has been ſaid, lying in the 
perception of the agreement or di 

ideas, it follows from hence, that, 

Firſt, we can have knowledge no farther 


an obtuſe and an acute 
drawn from equal baſes, and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the 
other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal 
or no; becauſe their or diſagreement in equa- 
lity can never be perceived by an immediate comparing 
them: the difference of figure makes their parts inca- 
able of an exact immediate application: and therefore 
is need of ſome intervening qualities to meaſure 


there 

them by, which is demonſtration, or rational 

| $. 4. Fourthly, it follows alfo, from 

| 4 Nerde-o is above obſerved, that our rational know- 
| knowledge. ledge cannot reach to the: whole extent of 
our ideas: becauſe between two different 
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ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch 
mediums, as we can connect one to another with an 
intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction; 
and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of knowledge 


and demonſtration. 
8 Senfitive 


narrower | 
than either. 


F. 6. From all which it is evident, that uno 
the extent of our knowledge comes not only ledge there- 
ſhort of the reality of things, but even of forenarrower 
the extent of our own ideas. our an cur 
knowledge be limited to our ideas, and can- 
not exceed them either in extent or | 
theſe be very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the 
extent of all being, and far ſhort of what we may juftly 
imagine to be in ſome even created underſtandings, not 
tied down to the dull and narrow information which is to 
be received from ſome few, and not acute ways of 
ion, ſuch as are our ſenſes; yet it would be well 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ideas, 
and there were not many doubts and inquiries concern- 
ing the ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe 
ever ſhall be in this world reſolved. Nevertheleſs I do 
not queſtion but that human knowledge, under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of our beings and conftitutions, mi 
be carried much farther than it has hitherto been, 
men would fincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ 
all that induſtry and labour of thought, in 1 
the means of diſcovering 


ideas. 
perfection: and 


reach to all we might defire to know 
ideas we have: nor be able to ſurmount all the di 
ties, and reſolve all the ions that might 
cerning any of them. We have the ideas of a ſquare, a 
circle, and equality ; and yet, perhaps, fhall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, and 


certainly 
know 
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from them it be proved, that 
i ” kes to prove from Mr. Locke's 
—— CES bs , ++ That the Id eternal thinking ing Be- 
ing, or oruipotent Spirit cannot, if 1 ＋ 
2 created ſenſible matter, together as he 
* ſenſe, i and thou he.” — 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following anſwer in his third letter. 
is; that according to me, tte know- 
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= b po Nn that God, the 


EDINA give to ſome of matter, 
diſpo thinks oy Sn of 4 and pb which 


II 
of it. . tony ip replies, * That Cicero, in 
Queſtions, ſuppoſes the foul not to be a finer fort of , 
different nature from the body —— That he calls the body 
foul——And fays, that a wiſe man's buſineſs is to draw off 
his body. And then your lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, 
poſſible now to think fo great a man looked on the 


good ſenſe as Tully, when he 

corpus or body for : parts of a man, which 

be acknowledges to be mortal, look on the ſoul to be a — 
ot that body; in a diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouri 

— 11 reat 


another, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowled 

men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo maniteſtly to — — nay 
He had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the body of 
a man in the caſe: he was not ſuch a trifler as to examine, 4 the 
modification of the body of a man was immortal, when that body itſelf 
was mortal: and therefore, that which he reports as Diczarchus's o inton, 
he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's 
was a direct, plain, and f:nfible inquiry, viz. What the ſoul was? to fee. 
whether from thence he could diicover its immortality. But in all that 
diſcourſe in his firt book of Tufculan Queitions, where he lays out fo 
much of his reading and reaſon, there is not one fyllable ſhowing the leaſt 
thought that the A I was an immaterial ſubſtance ; but many things 
directly to the contrary. 

Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſenſes he uſes þ « 
all along, for the ſenſible organical parts of a man; and is poſitive — 
is not the ſoul: and body in this ſenſe, talen for 'the human body, he 
calls the priſon of the foul; and fays a wife man, inftancing in Socrates 
and Cato, is glad we a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no where 
ſays any ſuch thing of matter: he calls not matter in general the priſon. 
of rhe foul, nor talks a word of being feparate from it. 

2. He concludes, that the foul is not, like other things here below, 
made up of a compoſition of the elements, ch. 27. 

. th excludes the two groſs elements, earth and water, from being 
Fa. ſoul, ch. 26. 

So far he is clear we) ſitive: but beyond this he is uncertain; beyond 
this he could not get 14 in ſome places he ſpeaks doubrtully, whether 
the ſoul be not air or 2 Anima fit animus, igniſre, neſcio, e. 25. And 
therefore he agrees with Panætius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, 
as he calls it, infammata anima, inflamed air ; and for this he gives ſeve- 


ral reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature 


> rf Anſwer. + Ch. 19, 22, 30, 31, &c. 
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the foul not to have its original from the 
of any thing earthly ; but had faid, i 
natura & vis animi, ſejuncta ab his uſitatis 
he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle 
which being unmixed, being that of which the gods and 
he calls it di i 3 1 


Hl 
| 


iality, but quite the 
willing to believe (as good and wiſe men 
that the ſoul was immortal; but for that, it is plain 
ies immateriality, but as the eaſtern le do, who believe 


immortal, but have nevertheleſs no thought, no conception of its imma 
teriality. It is remarkable what a confiderable and judicious authos 
ſays in the eaſe. No opinion, ſays he, has been fo univerſally received 


the ſouls are of a rer ſeen or handled. — 


* Loubere du Royaume de Siam, T. 1; c. 19. 6-4. 
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bo efiablifh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found him- 


A. but, when he 


He confeſſed he knew not what the ſoul was; but the not 


* 


+ C. 22. was no teaſon to conclude 


pon he proceeds to the repetition 


nr tag 


of what he bad faid in 
The ich, 
ink, your 


ſoul. 
of, if it ha 


argument, which 
ve any force in it, 
, but more than, I think 


the 


Plato, he there makes uſe 
the foul to be immortal 
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„ that it is of 
the end of this 


right 


faculties of the ſoul he concludes 


: but as to the ſubſtance of the foul, he at 
its faculties, c. 25. 


diſcourſe concerning i 


divine 


of what it 


aſhamed to own. his 
wot 
fi ulla alia 
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ſpectans, hefitans verſa revertens, tanquam in rate in mari im- 
menſo, itur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this argument, 
when the perſon he introduces as di with him, tells him he is 
reſolved to i 

Laudo id qui 

aliquo 

in rebus; in his eſt enim 


light, or, which for the ſame, to own principles upon which the 
immateriality of EU (and, as it is urged, conſequently its immorta- 


® 2 Tim. i. 10. 


d And 
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for this mon · 
fer down out 
the heathens of our 
and Romans, 


ie with the body, 
latter being much 
what Virgil's no- 
contradiſtinction to the 
and bones, is evi- 


- 
B 
- 
4 
4 


xii. turns 
which was not 
to ſhow, that 
without any no- 
* 33 

in 

as he does. 

in that the 


i rank 

quently immortal ſpirits, thou have 

But you ſay, If the foul 2 itſelf a free thinking ſubſtance, you 
do not fee what foundation there is in. nature for a day of judgment. 
Anf. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this day, fee 
a foundation in nature for a day of judgment; yet in revelation, it that 
will ſatisfy your . one may fee a foundation for a day of 
J t, becauſe God | politivel declared it; though God has not 
t revelation taugkt us, what the fubſtance of the foul is; nor has 
any where faid, that the ſoul of itfelf is a free agent. Whatſoever any 


fubſtance is, it is not of itſelf, but is by the good pleaſure ot its 
i Anſwer, + Encid. 4. 385 f rſt Anſwer, | Ibid. 
H 3 Creator ; 
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Creator: whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the bountiful 
hand of its maker. For it is true in a natural, as well as a fpiritual ſenſe, 
what St. Paul fays, * Not that we are ſufficient of ourſelves to think any 
thing as of ourſelves, but our ſufficiency is of God. 

But your lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following words, would 


that a material ſu cannot be a free agent ; mos 3 Sagas yoo 

mean, that you cannot fee or conceive how a ſolid ſhould 
— 2 — To which give me leave to an- 
wer, that when you can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, de- 
ſubſtance can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own motion, which 


ted, + could not conceive this power to be in 
but what was ir..m —_— igitu 4 


quod feipſum moveat, quis eſt qui | | 
neget ? But though you r fliiimn, ONS cr 
not folid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, 
till your lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and 


either of them can, of itſelf, move itſelf or any thing elſe} yet I do 
think you will fo far den; men to be free » from the difficulty there 
is to ſce how they are tree agents, as to whether there be foundation 
— — f 53 5 
t is not for me to jud your lordſhip's ſpeculations reach: 
but Sading is aylels.cotiing ts he tees then wher the with Schinen raid 
me, 7 As thou knoweſt nat what is the of the ſpirit, not 
bones do grow in the worm > of her that is with child; even fo thou 
not the works of God, who maketh all things; I gratefully receive and 
Tejoice in the light of x. velation, which ſets me at reſt in many things, 
the manner whereof my poor reaſon can by no means make out to me: Om- 
nipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no contradiction 
fo that I readily believe whatever God has declared, though 
find difficulties in it which it cannot maſter. I | 


in 
God having revealed that there ſhall be a day of —— 
foundation enough to conclude men ate free enough to be made 
for their actions, and to receive according to what they have done; though 
how man is a free agent, ſurpaſſes my explication or | 

In anſwer to the place I ht out of St. Luke ||, your lordſhip aſks, 
** Whether from theſe words of our Saviour it follows, that a fpirit is 
only an rance? I anſwer, No; nor do I know who drew an 
infereace from them: but it follows, that in apparitions there is ſomething 
that appears, and chat which appears is not wholly i rial ; and yet 
this was properly calkd mrauz, and was often looked upon, by thoſe who 
called it i in Greek, and now call it ſpirit in Engliſh, to be the 
ghoſt or ſoul of one departed; which I humbly conceive juſtifies my uſe 
cr 
ng | enn | | 

Your lordſhip fays, ++ That I grant, that it cannot upon theſe prin- 
eighes de denetiioared, that the Ipicitual ſubſtance in us is immaterial : 
from whence you conclude, That then my grounds of certainty | 
ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of arguing that you often 


2 Cor. iii. g. + Tuſculan. Quæſt. L. 1. e. 23. Eccleſ. xi. 5. 
. | C. u. v. 39. ** tit Anfwer, Ti Ibid, , 


: 
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impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our own 
ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether omni- 
potency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly 
diſpoſed a power to perceive and think, or elſe joined 
and fixed to matter fo diſpoſed a thinking immaterial 
fubſtance : it being, in reſpect of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that 
God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
ſubſtance, with a faculty of thinking; ſince we know 
not wherein thinking conſiſts, nor to what fort of ſub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that 
er, which cannot be in any created being, but merely 

the good pleaſure and bounty of the tor. For 
I fee no contradiction in it, that the firſt eternal think- 
ing being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems 
of created ſenſeleſs matter, put together as he thinks 
fir, ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception, and thought: 
though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. f. 14, 
&c. it is no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of ſenſe and 
thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt-thinking being. 
What certainty IJ can 1 * that 
ſome ions, ſuch as, v. g. ure in, 
- in ſome bodies 8888 after a ck 
manner modified and moved, as well as that they ſhould 
be in an immaterial ſubſtance, upon the motion i the 
parts of body? Body, as far as we can conceive, being 
able only to ſtrike and affect body; and motion, accord- 
ing to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being able to pro- 
duce nothing but motion: ſo that when we allow it to 
produce pleaſure or pain, or the idea of a colour or 
found, we are fain to quit our reaſon, go beyond our 
ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleaſure of 


14 
— — 


n re 


— in the perception of the 
| ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, 
and till that be given up, my grounds of certainty are not given up. 


H 4 our 
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our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has annexed 
effects to motion, which we can no way conceive mo- 
tion able to produce, what reaſon have we to conclude, 
that he could not order them as well to be produced in 
a ſubject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well 
as in a ſubject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon? I ſay not this, that I would 
any way leſſen the belief of the ſoul's immateriality : 1 
am not here ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; 
and I think not only, that it becomes the modeſty of 
philoſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, where we 
want that evidence that can produce knowledge ; but 
alſo, that it is of uſe to us to difcern how far our know- 
does reach: for the ſtare we are at preſent in, not 
being that of viſion, we muſt, in many things, content 
ourſelves with faith and probability; and in the preſent 
"_— about the immatcriality of the ſoul, if our 
ultics cannot arrive at demonſtrative cettainty, we 
need not think it ſtrange. All the great ends of mora- 
lity and religion are well enough ſecured, without phi- 
loſophical proofs of the ſoul's immateriality ; fince it is 
evident, that he who made us at the beginning to ſubſiſt 
here, ſenſible intelligent beings, and for ſeveral years 
continued us in fuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to 
the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and make 
us capable there to receive the retribution he has 
ed to men, according to their doings in this life, And 
therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to determine 
one way or the other, as fome, over-zealous for or 
againſt the immateriality of the foul, have been forward 
to make the world believe. Who, either on the one 
fide, indulging too much their thoughts immerſed alto- 
gether in matter, can allow no exiſtence to what is not 
material : or who, on the other fide, finding not cogi- 
tation within the natural powers of matter, examined 
over and over again by the utmoſt intention of mind, 
have the confidence to conclude, that omnipotency itſelf 
cannot give perception and thought to a ſubſtance 
which has the modification of ſolidity. He that conſi- 
ders how hardly ſenſation is, in our thoughts, recon- 
cileable to extended matter; or exiſtence to any _ 
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that has no exiſtence at all ; will confeſs, that he is very 
far from certainly knowing what his foul is. It is a 
int which ſeems to me to be put out of the reach of 
our knowledge: and he who will give himſelf leave to 
conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate 
part of cach hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his reaſon able 
to determine him fixedly for or againſt the ſoul's mate- 
riality. Since on which fide ſoever he views it, either 
as an unextended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended 
matter ; the difficulty to conceive either will, whilſt 
either alone is in his thoughts, ſtill drive him to the 
contrary fide. An unfair way which ſome men take 
with - Aer rg who, becauſe of the inconceiveable- 
neſs of ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves 
violently into — contrary hypotheſis, though altoge- 
ther as unintelligible to an unbiaſſed underſtanding. 
This ſerves 1 tr de and the ſcan- 
tineſs of our know] t the infignificant triumph 
of ſuch fort of: ts, which, drawn from our own 
views, may us that we can find no certainty on 
one ſide of the queſtion ; but do not at all 

us to truth by running into the te opinion, which, 
on examination, will be found clogged with equal diff- 
cultics. For what ſafety, what adv to any one is 
it, for the avoiding the bake abſurdities, and to him 
unſurmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on f 
altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his 
comprehenſion? It is paſt controverſy, that we have in 
us ſomething that thinks; our very doubts about what 
it is confirm the certainty of its being, though we muſt 
content ourſelves in the ignorance of what kind of 
it is: and it is in vain to go about to be ſceptical in 
this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other caſes to be poſi- 
tive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its nature. For I would fain know what 
ſubſtance exiſts, that has not ſomething in it which ma- 
niſeſtly bales our underſtandings. Other ſpirits, who 
ſee and know the nature and inward conſtitution of 
things, how much muſt they exceed us in knowledge? 
To which if we add larger comprehenſion, which w- 
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bles them at one glance to ſee the connexion and agree- 
ment of very many ideas, and readily ſupplies to them 
the intermediate proofs, which we by fingle and flow 
ſteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly at laſt find 
out, and are often ready to forget one before we have 
hunted out another; we may gueſs at ſome part of the 
happincſs of ſuperior ranks of ſpirits, who have a quicker 
and more penetrating ſight, as well as a larger field of 
knowledge. But to return to the argument in hand ; 
our knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited to the pau- 
city and imperfections of the ideas we have, and which 
we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too. 
But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 

1 7 The affirmations or negations we 
— dur make concerning the ideas we have, may, 
reaches. as I have before intimated in general, be 

reduced to theſe four ſorts, viz. identity, 
co-exiftence, relation, and real exiſtence. I ſhall ex- 
amine how far our knowledge extends in each of theſe. 
FS. 8. Firſt, as to identity and diverſity, 
in this way of agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas, our intuitive knowle is as 
far extended as our ideas themſelves: and 
there can be no idea in the mind, which it 
does not preſently, by an intuitive know- 
* perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
from any other. 
2. Of co- F. 9. Secondly, as to the ſecond ſort, 


exiſtence, a which is the agreement or difagreement of 
very Little — ideas in co-exiſtence; in this our know 
2 8 e is very ſhort, though in this conſiſts 


— and moſt material part of our knowledge 
_—_ ſubſtances. For our ideas of the ſpecies of 
ſubſtances being, as I have ſhowed, nothing but certain 
collections of ſimple ideas united in one ſubject, and ſo 
co- exiſting together; v. g. our idea 1 
hot, luminous, and moving upward; of gold body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, nod ag * fu 
ble: theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as theſe in men's 
minds, do theſe two names of the different ſubſtances, 
flamc and gold, ſtand for. When we would know any 
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thing farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of ſub- 
ſtances, what do we inquire, but what other qualities 
or power theſe ſubſtances have or have not ? Which is 
elſe but to know what other ſimple ideas do or 
r not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex 
S. 10. This, how weighty and confidera- eeuß 
ble a Te Borie of heck ſcience, is yet — hoy 
very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The between moſt 
reaſon whereof is, that the ſimple ideas, rte ideas 
whereof our complex ideas of ſubſtances are „„ 
made up, are, for the moſt part, ſuch as carry with 
them, in their own nature, no viſible neceſſary con- 
nexion or inconſiſtency with any other fimple ideas, 
whoſe co-exiſtence with them we would i our 
ſelves about. . 
$. 11. The that our com ones Eſpecially of 
of ſubſtances are made up of, alex ones ſecondary 
which our knowledge concerning ſubſtances —ͤ— 
is moſt employed, are thoſe of their ſecondary quali- 
ties: which depending all (as has been ſhown) upon the 
primary qualities of i their minute and inſenſible parts: 
or if not upon them, upon ſomething yet more remote 
* our comprebenſion; it is impoſſible we ſhould 
know which have a neceſſary union or inconſiſtency one 
with another: for not knowing the root they ſpring 
from, not knowing what fize, figure, and texture of 
parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult, 
Noſe qualities which make our complex idea of gold; 
it is impoſſible we ſhould know what other qualities re- 
ſult from, or are incompatible with, the ſame conſtitu- 
tion of the inſenſible parts of gold, and fo conſequently 
muſt always co-exiſt with that complex idea we have of 
it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. 
$. 12. Beides this ignorance of the pri- Becauſe all 
mary qualities of the inſenſible parts of connexion 
bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary 
qualities, there is yet another and more 
incurable of ignorance, which ſets us qualities is 
more Noo a certain knowledge of undiſcover- 
the co-exiſtence or in-co-exiſtence (if I may e. 
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is, that there is no diſcoverable connexion between any 
ſecondary quality and thofe primary qualities which it 
depends on. 
F. 13. That the ſize, figure, and motion of one body 
ſhould cauſe a change in the ſize, figure, and motion of 
another body, is not beyond our conception; the ſepa- 
ration of the parts of one body upon the intruſion of 
another; and the change from reſt to motion upon im- 
pulſe ; theſe and the like ſeem to have fome connexion 
one with another. And if we knew theſe primary qua- 
lities of bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might 
be able to know a great deal more of theſe operations of 
them one with another: but our minds not being able 
to diſcover any connexion betwixt theſe primary qualt- 
tics of bodies and the ſenſations that are produced in us 
by them, we can never be able to eftablifh certain and 
undoubted rules of the conſequences or co-exiſtence of 
any ſecondary qualities, though we could difcover the 
$ze, figure, or motion of thoſe inviſible parts which 
immediately produce them. We are fo far from know- 
ing what figure, ſize, or motion of parts produce a yel- 
low colour, a ſweet taſte, or a ſharp ſound, that we can 
by no means conceive how any ſize, figure, or motion 
of any particles, can poſſibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taſte, or ſound whatſoever ; there is no con- 
ceivable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

F. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to dif- 
cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
univerſal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
conſtantly joined with that of our complex idea of any 
ſubſtance: ſince we neither know the real conſtitution 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend ; 
nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any necef- 
fary connexion between them and any of the ſecondary 
qualities: which is neceſſary to be done before we can 
certainly know their neceflary co-exiſtence. So that 
let our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſubſtances be 
what it will, we can hardly, from the fimple ideas con- 
tained in it, certainly determine the neceſſary co-exiſt- 
ence of any other quality whatſoever, Our knowledge 

in 
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in all theſe inquiries reaches very little farther than our 


experience. " Indeed, fome few of the primary qualities 
have a neceſſary dependence and viſible connexion one 


with another, as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes extenſion; 
receiving or communicating motion by impulſe, ſup- 
poſes folidity. But though theſe and 
other of our ideas have, yet there are fo few of them, 
that have a viſible connexion one with another, that 
we can -by intuition or demonſtration diſcover the co- 
exiſtence of very few of the qualities are to be found 
united in ſubſtances: and we are left only to the aſſiſt- 
ance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what qualities 
they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exiſt- 
ent in any ſubject, without this dependence and evident 
connexion of their ideas one with another, we cannot 
know certainly any two to co-exilt any farther than ex- 
perience, by our ſenſes, informs us. Thus t we 
ſee the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, 
malleableneſs, fuſibility, and fixednefs, that are united 
in a piece of gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe ideas has 
any evident dependence, or neceffary connexion with 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where an 
four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly 

bable ſoever it may be; becauſe the higheſt 

ility amounts not to certainty, without which there 
can be no true Enowledge. For this co-exiſtence can 
be no farther known than it is perceived; and it cannot 
be perceived but either in particular ſubjects, by the 
obſervation of our ſenfes, or, in general, by the neceſ- 
ſary connexion of the ideas therafelves. 
$. 15. As to the incompatibility or re- Of repug- 
ncy to co-exiftence we may know, nancy to co- 
that any ſubject may have of each ſort of . larger. 
primary qualities but one particular at once; v. g. each 

rticular extenſion, figure, number of parts, motion, 
excludes all other of each kind. The like allo is cer- 
tain of all fenfible ideas tar to each ſenſe; for what- 
ever of each kind is preſent in any ſubject, excludes all 
other of that ſort; v. g. no one ſubject can have — 
ſmells or two colours at the ſame time. To' this 
haps will be ſaid, Has not an opal, or the infolien of 
| 2 lignum 
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riticum, two colours at the ſame time? To 
which I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes differently 
ed, may at the ſame time afford different colours: 
I take liberty alſo to fay, that to eyes differently 
ed, it is different parts of the object that reflect the 
particles of light: and therefore it is not the ſame part 
of the object, and fo not the very fame ſubject, which 
at the fame time appears both yellow and azure. For 
it is as impoſſible that the very ſame particle of any body 
ſhould at the fame time diffi 
rays of light, as that it ſhould have two different figures 
and textures at the fame time. | 
OF the co- $. 16. But as to the powers of ſubſtances 
exiſtence of to change the ſenſible qualities of other bo- 
powers, a dies, which make a great part of our inqui- 
very little ries about them, and is no inc 
* branch of our knowledge ; I doubt, as to 
theſe, whether our knowledge reaches much farther than 
our experience; or whether we can come to the diſco- 
moſt of theſe powers, and be certain that they 
are in any ſubject, by the connexion with any of thoſe 
ideas which to us make its eſſence. Becauſe the active 
and paſſive powers of bodies, and their ways of operat- 
ing, conſiſting in a texture and motion of parts, which 
we cannot by any means come to diſcover; it is but in 
very few cafes, we can be able to eive their depen- 
dence on, or repugnance to, any of thoſe ideas which 
make our complex one of that fort of things. I have 
here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian h ſis, as that 
whici is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible expli- 
cation of thoſe qualities of bodies; and I fear the weak- 
nefs of human underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute 
another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer dif- 
covery of the neceſſary connexion and co-exiſtence of 
the powers which are to be obſerved united in feveral 
ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that which-ever 
hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not 
my buſineſs to determine) our. know concerning 
ſubſtances will be very little advanced by any 
of them, till we are made to fee what qualities and 
powers of bodies have a neceſſary connexion or repug- 
| nancy 
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one with another; which in the preſent Nate of 

philoſophy, I think, we Know but to a very ſmall 
degree: and I doubt whether, with thoſe faculties we 
have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general know- 
ledge (I ſay not particular experience) in this part much 
farther. Experience is that which in this part we muſt 
depend on. And it were to be wiſhed that it were more 
improved. We find the advantages ſome men's 
rous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natural 
knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the philoſophers 
by fire, who pretend to it, had been fo wary in their 
obſervations, and fincere in their reports, as thofe who 
call themſelves philoſophers ought to have been ; our 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our 
inſight into their powers and operations, had been yet 
much er. 

$. 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the Of ſpirits, 
powers and operations of bodies, I think it yercarrower, 
is caſy to conclude, we are much more in 
the dark in reference to the ſpirits ; whereof we natu- 
rally have no ideas, but what we draw from that of our 
own, by reflecting on the operations of our own ſouls 
within us, as far as they can come within our obſerva- 
tion. But how inconſiderable a rank the ſpirits that 
inhabit our bodics hold ſ thoſe various and poſ- 
fible innumerable kinds of nobler beings ; and how far 
ſhort they come of the endowments and perfections of 
cherubims and feraphims, and infinite forts of ſpirits 
above us; is what by a tranſient hint, in another place, 
I have offered to my reader's contideration. 

$. 18. As to the third fort of our know- 3. of other 
ledge, viz. the agreement or diſagreement relations, it 
of any of our ideas in any other relation: not caly to 
this, as it is the largeſt field of our knowledge, bons far. 
ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend; 
becauſe the advances that are made in this part of 
knowledge, depending on our ſagacity in finding in- 
termediate ideas, that may ſhow the relations and habi- 
tudes of ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence is not conſidered, it 
is a hard matter to tell when we are at an end of ſuch 
diſcoveries; and when reaſon has all the helps it is 

| capable 
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capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the 
agreement or diſagreement of remote ideas. They that 


this to by it : and what farther im- 
ements and helps, advantageous to other parts of 
ledge, the ſagacious mind of man may yet find out, 
eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that 
of quantity are not thoſe alone that are capa- 
demonſtration and knowledge ; and that other, 
ps more uſeful parts of contemplation, would 
„if vices, paſſions, and domineering 
„ 

a ſupreme being, infinite in 
— 1 2 
p we are, and on whom we depend ; 
and the idea of ourſelves, as underſtanding 
beings s being ſuch as are clear in us, would, 


are ignorant of algebra 
is kind are 
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wrong might be made out to any one that will apply 
himſelf with the ſame indifferency and attention to the 
one, as he does to the other of theſe ſciences. The 
relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as thoſe of number and extenſion: and I cannot ſee 
why they ſhould not alſo be capable of demonſtration, 
if due methods were thought on to examine or purſue 
their agreement or diſagreement. Where there is no 
property, there is no injuſtice, is a propoſition as cer- 
tain as any demonſtration in Euclid; for the idea of 
property being a right to any thing; and the idea to 
whith the name injuſtice is given, being the invaſion or 
violation of that right; it 1s evident, that theſe ideas 
being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, 
I can as certainly know this propoſition to be true, as 
that a triangle has three angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, no government allows abfolute liberty :** The 
idea of government being the eftabliſhment of fociety 

gs upon 
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certain rules or laws which require conformity to 
— and the idea of abſolute liberty being for any one 
to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as capable of being 
certain of the truth of this propoſition, as of any in the 
mathematicks. 

F. 19. That which in this reſpect has 
given the advantage to the idcas of quan- 
rity, and made them thought more 4 
of certainty and demonſtration, is, 

Firſt, that they can be ſet down and re- 
preſented by ſenſible marks, which have a 
greater and nearer correſpondence with them 
than any words or ſounds whatſoever. Dia- 

drawn on paper are copies of the 
ideas in the mind, and not liable to the un- 
certainty that words carry in their fignification. An 
angle, circle, or ſquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the 
view, and cannot be miſtaken : it remains unc 
ble, and may at leiſure be conſidered and examined, and 
the demonſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may 
be gone over more than once without any danger of the 
leaſt change in the ideas. This cannot be thus done in 
moral ideas, we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down ; we have nothing 
but words to expreſs them by: which though, when 
written, they remain the ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand 
for may change in the fame man; and it is very ſeldom 
that — are not different in different perſons. 

Secondly, another thing that makes the diffi- 
culty in ethicks, is, that moral ideas are commonly 
more complex than thoſe of the figures ordinarily con- 
fidered in mathematicks. From whenee theſe two 
inconveniencies follow: Firſt, that their names are of 
more uncertain fignification, the precife collection of 
ſimple ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, 
and fo the ſi n that is uſed for them in communication 
always, and in thinking often, does not ſteadily carry 
with it the ſame idea. Upon which the ſame diſorder, 
confuſion and error follow, as would if a man, going 
to demonſtrate ſomething ot an » ſhould, in the 


diagram he took to do it, leave out one 2 


Vor. II. 
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or by overſight make the figure with one angle more 
than the name ordinarily imported, or he intended it 
ſhould, when at firſt he thought of his demonſtration. 
This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral ideas, where the fame name being re- 
tained, one angle, i. e. one ſimple idea is left out or 

in the complex one, (ſtill called by the fame name) 
more at one time than another. Secondly, from the 
complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, there follows an- 
other inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot eaftly 
retain thoſe iſe combinations, ſo exactly and per- 
fectly as is neceſſary in the examination of the habitudes 
and correſpondencies, agreements or diſa of 
ſeveral of them one with another; eſpecially where it is 
to de judged of « Sp 4 and the interven- 
tion of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhow the agree- 
ment or dif: of two remote ones. 

The great help againſt this which mathematicians 
find in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable 
in their d — —— — 
would oſten diftculty otherwiſe to retain 
them fo — x whilſt the mind went over the parts of 
them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſeveral 
Ss. And though in caſting up a long ſum either 
in addition, multiplication, or diviſion, every part be 
only a progreſſion of the mind, taking a view ct its own 
ideas, and conſidering their agreement or di ty 
and the reſolution of the queſtion be nothing but the 
reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch particulars, whereof 
the mind has a clear eption : yet without ſetting 
down the ſeveral parts IS whoſe preciſe ſignifi- 
cations are known, and by marks that it and 
in view when the memory had let them go, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different ideas in the 
mind, without confounding or letting flip ſome parts 
of the reckoning, 3 a all our reaſon- 
ings about it uſeleſs. In which cafe, the cyphers or 
marks help not the mind at all to pereeive the agree- 
ment of any two or more numbers, their equalities or 
proportions: that the mind has only by intuition of its 
aun ideas of the numbers themfelves. But the nume- 
3 rical 
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rical characters are helps to the memory, to record and 
retain the ſeveral ideas about which the demonſtration 
is made, whereby a man may know how far his intui- 
tive know in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars 
has ; that fo he may without coufuſion go 
on to what is yet unknown, and at laft have in one view 
before him the reſult of all his perceptions and reaſon- 


4, OE Te Remedies of 
in moral ideas, which has made them be thoſe difi- 
thought not capable of demonſtration, may 2 
in a meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting 
down that collection of fimple ideas, which every term 
ſhall ſtand for, and then ufing the terms ſteadily and 
— for that preciſe collection. And what me- 
algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter 
ogg, or remove the other difficultics, it is not eaſy 

Confident I am, that if men would in the 
fame method, and with the fame indifferency, ſearch 


r ; nothing — 
A though many a man 
can with ſatisfaction handſome 
wife in his boſom; yet 


_ > Whilſt the par- 
ties of men cram their tenets down all men's throats, 
whom they can get into their power, without permit- 
ting them to examine their truth or falſchood, and will 
not let truth have fair play in the world, _— ——_ 
liberty to ſearch after it ; what i 


pe Ned of this kind? What pracrigy cn be oye 
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for in the moral ſciences? The ſubje& part of mankind 
in moſt places might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian 
bondage expect Egyptian darkneſs, were not the candle 
ke Land hx wp by himſelf in men's minds, which it 

is impoſſible for the breath or power of man wholly to 


extinguiſh. 

$. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our know- 
ledge, viz. of therealactualexiſtence of things, 
we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
exiſtence; and a demonſtrative knowledge 
of the exiſtence of a God; of the exiſtence 
of any thing elſe, we have no other but a 
ſenfitive knowledge, which extends not be- 
yond the objects preſent to our ſenſes. 

L. 22. Our knowledge being fo narrow, 
as I have ſhowed, it will perhaps give us 
ſome light into the preſent ſtate of our 
minds, if we look a little into the dark fide, 
and take a view of eur i e: which, being infi- 
nitely than our knowledge, may ferve much to 
the quicting of diſputes, and improvement of uſeful 
knowledge ; if diſcovering how far we have clear and 
diſtinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the con- 
remplation of thoſe things that are within the reach of 
our underſtandings, and launch not out into that abyſs 
of darkneſs (where we have not eyes to ſee, nor facul- 
ties to perceive any thing) out of a preſumption, that 
nan © bay beyond our comprehenſion. But to be fatiſ- 

the folly of ſuch a conceit, we need not go far. 
He that RK, any thing, knows this in the firſt place, 
that he need not ſeek long for inftances of his ignorance. 
The meaneſt and moſt obvious things that come in our 
way, have dark fides, that the quickeſt fight cannot 
penetrate info. The cleareſt and moſt en under- 
ſtandings of thinking men find themſelves puzzled, and 
at a lofs, in every particle of matter. We ſhall the leſs 
wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider the cauſes of our 
ignorance ; which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, 
will be found to be theſe three: | 

Furſt, want of ideas. 1 FOOTY 
- | 41 | , Secondly, 


—_ 
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Secondly, want of a diſcoverable connexion between 
the ideas we have. 
Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 
$. 23. Firſt, there are ſome things, and x; one 
thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of, cauſe of it 
for want of ideas. want of 

Firſt ; all the ſimple ideas we have, are ens. either 
confined (as I have ſhown) to thoſe we re- have no con- 
ceive from corporeal objects by ſenſation, ception of, 
and from the operations of our own minds or ſuch as 
as the objects of reflection. But how much e Rare nt. 
theſe few and narrow inlets are diſpropor- | 
tionate to the vaſt whole extent of all beings, will not 
be hard to thoſe, who are not fo fooliſh as to 
think their ſpan the meaſure of all things. What other 
ſimple ideas it is poſſible the creatures in other parts of 
the univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of ſenſes and 
faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to fay, or 
think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
ſhould be pofitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as 
fight and colours, becauſe he had no manner of idea of 
any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to him- 
ſelf any notions about ſeeing. The ignorance and dark- 
neſs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindneſs of a mole 
is an argument againſt the quickfightednefs of an eagle. 
He that will conſider the infinite power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find reaſon 
to think it was not all laid out upon fo inconfiderable, 
mean, and impotent a creature, as he will find man to 
be; who, in all ility, is one of the loweſt of all 
intellectual beings. What faculties therefore other ſpe- 
cies of creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and 
inmoſt conſtitutions of things; what ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours; we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral 
other views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make 
diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we may be con- 
vinced that the ideas Is attain to by our faculties, 

| 3 are 
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are very dif] to things themſclves, when a 
poſitive, clear, diſtinct one of ſubſtance itſelf, which is 
the foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us. But 
want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cauſe 
of our ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I 
think, I may confidently fay of it, that the intellectual 
and ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike ; that that 
part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no propor- 
tion with what we ſee not; and whatſoever we can reach 
with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is but 
a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. 

S. 24. Secondly, another great cauſe of 


Becauſe of 
e is the want of ideas we are 
= ap of. As the want of ideas, which our 


faculties are not able to give us, ſhuts us 
wholly from thoſe views of things, which it is reaſon- 
able to think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of 
which we know nothing: ſo the want of ideas I now 
ſpeak of keeps us in of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and mo- 
tion, we have —_ of. But though we are not without 
ideas of theſe primary qualities of bodies in b = 
not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure, and 
motion, of the greateſt part of the bodies of the uni- 
verſe; we are ignorant of the ſeveral powers, efficacies, 
and ways of operation, whereby the effects, which we 
daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome 


things, by being too remote; and in others, by being 


roo minute. When we cenfider the vaſt diftance of the 


known and vifible parts of the world, and the reaſons 


we have to think, that what lies within our ken 
is but a ſmall part of the univerſe, we ſhall then diſco- 
ver an huge abyſs of 1 What are the i 
cular fabric ks of the great maſſes of matter, which make 
up the whole ſtupendous frame of corporcal beings, how 
far they are extended, what is their motion, and how 
continued or communicated, and what influence they 
have one upon another, are contemplations that at firſt 
glimpſe our thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow 
our cont 10ns, and confine our to this 


Jinke canteer, 3 moon this Hem of cur fon, and the 
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grofſer maſſes of matter, that viſibly move about it: 
what ſeveral forts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our 
little ſpot of carth, may there probably be in the other 
planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt 
we are confined to this earth; there being no natural 
means, either by ſenſat ion or reflection, to convey their 
certain ideas into our minds? They are out of the reach 
of thoſe inlets of all our knowledge: and what forts of 
furniture and inhabitants thoſe manſions contain in 
them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear 
and diftinct ideas of them. 
$. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt Becauſe of 
part of the ſeveral ranks of bodies in the eit minute- 
univerſe, eſcape our notice by their remote- 
nefs, there are others that are no leſs concealed from 
us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles 
being the active parts of matter, and the great inſtru- 
ments of nature, on which depend not only all their 
ſecondary qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural ope- 
rations ; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their pri- 
mary qualities, keeps us in an incurable ignorance of 
what we defire to know about them. I doubt not but 
if we could difcover the figure, fize, texture, and motion 
of the minute conſtituent parts of any two bodies, we 
ſhould know without trial ſeveral of their operations one 
upon another, as we do now the properties of a ſquare 
or a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections 
of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man ; 
as a watch-maker does thoſe of a watch, whereby it 
rms its operations, and of a file which by rubbing 
on them will alter the figure of any of the wheels; we 
ſhould be able to tell before-hand, that rhubarb will 
„ hemlock kill, and opium make a man fleep; as 
well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from goipg, till 
it be removed; or that, ſome ſmall part of it being rub- 
bed by a file, the machine would quite lofe its mati 
and the watch go no more. The diſſolving of filver in 
aqua fortis, - aqua regia, and not vice verſa, 
4 


would 
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would be then ps no more difficult to know, than 
it is to a ſmith to underſtand why the turning of one 
key will open a lock, and not the turning of another. 
But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes acute enough to 
diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be content 
to be ignorant of their rties and ways of opera- 
tion ; nor can we be affured about them any farther, 
than ſome few trials we make are able to reach. But 
whether they will ſucceed again another time, we can- 
not be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of 
univerſal truths concerning natural bodies: and our 
reaſon carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of fact. | 
$. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, 
__ that how far ſoever human induſtry may 
bodies. advance uſeful and experimental philoſophy 
in phyſical things, ſcientifical will ftill be 
out of our reach; becauſe we want perſect and adequate 
ideas of thoſe very bodics which are neareſt to us, and 
moſt under our command. Thoſe which we have ranked 
into claſſes under names, and we think ourſelves beſt 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfe&t and in- 
complete ideas of. Diſtinct ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of 
bodies that fall under the examination of our ſenſes 
perhaps we may have: but adequate ideas, I ſuſpect, we 
have not of any one amongft them. And though the 
former of theſe will ſerve us for common uſe and diſ- 
courſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not ca 
ble of ſcientifical knowledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to 
difcover general, inſtructive, unqueſtionable truths con- 
cerning them. Certainty and demonſtration are things 
we muſt not, in theſe matters, pretend to. By the 
colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, and other ſenſible quali- 
ties, we have as clear and diſtinct ideas of fage and hem- 
Jock, as we have of a circle and a triangle: but having 
no ideas of the particular primary qualities of the minute 
parts of either of theſe plants, nor of other bodies which 
we would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects 
they will produce; nor when we fee thoſe effects, can 
we To much as gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of 


pro» 


w 
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ion. Thus having no ideas of the particular 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
are within our view and reach, we are i of their 
conſtitutions, powers, and operations: and of bodies 

more remote we are yet more is „ not knowing fo 
much as their very outward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and 
groſſer parts of their conſtitutions. 

$. 27. This, at firſt, will ſhow us how 
diſproportionate our knowledge is to the fn 
whole extent even of material beings; to 
which if we add the conſideration of that infinite num- 

ber of ſpirits that may be, and probably are, which are 
yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have 
no cognizance, nor can frame to ourſelves any diſtinct 
ideas of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we ſhall find this 
cauſe of ignorance conceal from us, in an im 
obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual world a greater 
certainly, and more beautiful world than the material. 
For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo call 
them, ſuperficial ideas of ſpirit, which by reflection we 
get of our own, and from the beſt we can collect 
of the father of all ſpirits, the eternal i t au- 
thor of them and us and all things; we have no certain 
information, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, 
but by revelation. Angels of all forts are naturally be- 
 yond our diſcovery : and all thoſe intelligences whereof 

it is likely there are more orders than of corporeal ſub- 
ſtances, are things whereof our natural faculties give us 
no certain account at all. That there are minds and 
thinking beings in other men as well as himſelf, every , 
man has a reaſon, from their words and actions, to be 
fatisfied : and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
ſuffer a man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there 
is a God. But that there are degrees of ſpiritual beings 
between us and the great God, who is there that by his 
own ſearch and ability can come to know? Much leſs 
have we diſtinct ideas of their different natures, condi- 
tions, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 
therefore in what concerns their different ſpecies and 


properties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. 


F. 28. 
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$. 28. Secondly, what a ſmall part of the 


— 1 ＋ ſubſtantial beings that are in the univerſe, 
difcoxerable the want of ideas leaves open to our know- 


connexion ledge, we have ſeen. In the next place, 

— another cauſe of ignorance, of no leſs mo- 

have. ment, is a want of a diſcoverable connexion 
between thoſe ideas we have. For wherever 


we want thar, we are utterly 1 le of univerſal and 
certain knowledge; and are, in the former caſe, left 
only to obſervation and experiment: which, how nar- 
row and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, 
ve need not be told. I ſhall give fome few inſtances of 
this cauſe of our ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evi- 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral bodies 
about us, uce in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of colours, 
founds, taſtes, ſmells, pleaſure and pain, &c. Thefe 
mechanical affections of bodies having no affinity at all 
with thoſe ideas they produce in us (there being no con- 
ceivable connexion between any impulſe of any fort of 
body and any perception of a colour or ſmell, which we 
find in our minds) we can have no diſtin knowledge 
of ſuch operations beyond our ex ice ; and can rea- 

fon no otherwiſe about them, than as effects 
by the intment of an infinitely wife agent, which 
1 ſurpaſs our comprehenſions. As the ideas of 
fible f; qualities which we have in our minds, 
can by us be no way deduced from bodily cauſes, nor 
- ho. e or connexion be found between 
x and thoſe primary qualities which (experience 
thows us) 441 ſo on the other ſide, the 
ion of our minds upon our bodies is as inconceiv- 
e. How any thought ſhould produce a motion in 
body is as remote from the nature of our ideas, 2s how 
any body ſhould produce any thought in the mind. That 
Wt is fo, if experience did not convince us, the confide- 
ration of the things themſelves would never be able in 
the leaſt to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, though 
they have a conſtant and regular connexion, in the 
ordinary courſe of things ; yet that connexion being not 
diſcoverable in the ideas themſelves, which appearing 
to have no neceſſary dependence one on another, we 
can 
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can attribute their connexion to nothing elſe but the 
arbitrary determination of that all-wife agent, who has 
made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 
wholly above our weak underſtandings to conceive. 

$. 29. In ſome of our ideas there are cer- 14 
tain relations, habitudes, and connexions, 
ſo viſibly included in the nature of the ideas themſelves, 
any power whatſoever. in theſe only we are capa- 
9 knowledge. Thus the idea 
of a right-lined triangle neceffarily carries with it an 
equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor can we 
conceive this relation, this connex1on of theſe two ideas, 
to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 


otherwiſe. But the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter; the of ſenſation in us of 
colours and founds, &c. by impulſe and motion ; nay, 
the original rules and communication of motion being 
ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion 
with any ideas we have ; we cannot but aſcribe them to 
the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe archi- 


tect. I need not, I think, here mention the reſurrec- 


tion of the dead, the future ſtate of this globe of earth, 
and ſuch other things, which are by every one acknow- 
ledged to depend wholly on the determination of a free 
agent. The things that, as far as our obſervation 
reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we 
may conclude do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a 
law, that we know not: whereby, cauſes work 
ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their 
connexions and ies being not cb wrable in 
our ideas, we can have but an experimental knowledge 
of them. From all which it is eaſy to perceive what a 
darkneſs we are involved in, haw little it is of being, 
and the things that are, that we are to know. 
And therefore we ſhall do no injury to our knowledge, 
when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, that we are fo 
far from being. able ro comprehend the whole nature of 
the univerſe, and all the things contained in it, that 
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bodies that are about us, and make a part of us: con- 
cerning their ſecondary qualities, powers, and 
tions, we can have no univerſal certainty. Sc eral effects 
come every day within the notice of our ſenſes, of 
which we have fo far ſenſitive knowledge; but the cauſes, 
manner, and certainty of their production, for the two 
foregoing reaſons, we muſt be content to be very igno- 
rant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular 
experience informs us of matter of fact, and by analogy 
to gueſs what effects the like bodies are, upon other 
trials, hike to produce. But as to a perfect ſcience of 
natural bodies (not to mention ſpiritual beings) we are, 
I think, fo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, 
that I conclude it loſt labour to feek after it. 
$. 30. Thirdly, where we have adequate 
— ideas, and where there is a certain and diſ- 
ing our ideas. coverable connexion between them, yer we 
are often ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe 
ideas which we have, or may have; and for want of 
finding out thoſe intermediate ideas, which may ſhow 
us what habitude of agreement or diſagreement _ 
have one with another. And thus many are 
mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection * 
their faculties, or uncertainty in the things themſelves ; 
but for want of application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thoſe ideas. That which has 
moſt contributed to hinder the dye tracing of our ideas, 
and finding out their relations, and agreements or dif- 
agreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the 
HW uſe of words. It is impoſſible that men ſhould ever 
truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover the agreement or diſa- 
t of ideas themſel ves, whilft their thoughts flut- 
rer about, or ſtick only in founds of doubtful and un- 
certain fignifications. Mathematicians abſtracting their 
thoughts from names, and accuſtoming themſelves to 
ſet before their minds the ideas themſelves that they 
would confider, and not ſounds inſtead of them, have 
avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, pudder- 
ing, and K which has ſo much hindered men's 


progreſs in other parts of knowledge. For whilft they 
tick in words of undetermined and uncertain fignifica- 


tion, 
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tion, they are unable to diſtinguiſh true from falſe, cer- 
tain from probable, conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in their 
own opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune 
of a great of men of letters, the increaſe brought 
into the ſtock of real knowledge, has been very little, 
in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes, and writings, the 
world has been filled with; whilſt ſtudents being loſt in 
the great wood of words, knew not whereabout they 


were, how far their diſcoveries were advanced, or what 


was wanting in their own or the general ſtock of know- 
ledge. Hd men, in the diſcoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual world, in- 
volved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful 
ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages, 
theories and ſtories of zones and tides, multiplied and 
diſputed; nay, ſhips built, and fleets ſent out, would never 
have t us the way beyond the line; and the Anti- 
would be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was 
declared hereſy to hold there were any. But havi 
ſpoken ſufficiently of words, and the ill or careleſa w 4 
that is commonly made of them, I thall not fay any 
thing more of it here. | 
$. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent in re- 
extent of our knowledge, in reſpect of the Ded to uni- 
ſeveral ſorts of beings that are. There is . 
another extent of it, in reſpect of univerſality, which 


our knou ledge follows the nature of our ideas. It the 
ideas are abſtract, whoſe agreement or diſagreement we 
| eive, our knowledge is univerfal. For what is 
— of ſuch general ideas, will be true cf every par- 
ticular thing, in whom that effence, i. c. that abſtract 
idea is to be found; and what is once known of ſuch 
ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that 
as to all general knowledge, we muſt fearch and find it 
only in our minds, and it is only the examining of our 
own ideas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths be- 
longing to eſſences of things, (that is, to abſtract ideas) 
and are to be found out by the contempla- 
tion only of thoſe eſſences: as the exiſtences of things 
are 


to be known only from experience. But having 
2 more 


4 2 ——— wt 


will alſo deſerve to be conſidered; and in this regard. 
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of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it is 
_ «* all truth, all 
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more to ſay of this in the chapters where I ſhall ſpeak 
of general and real knowledge, this may here fuffice as 
to the univerſality of our knowledge in general. 


\ 


CHA FP N. 
Of the Reality of Knowledge. 


Obiedi $. 1. DOUBT not but my reader by 
Knowledge this time may be apt to think, that 
placed in I have been all this while only building a 
— caſtle in the air; and be ready to ſay to me, 


** To what purpoſe all this ſtir? Know- 
* ledge, ſay you, is only the of 


F 


the agreement or difagreement of our own ideas: but 
* who knows what thoſe ideas may be? Is there any 
* thing fo extravagant, as the imaginations of men's 
* brains? is the head that has no chimeras in 
* jt? Or i 

« ference 

* knowledge 

the world? 

* their 


re If there de any difference between them, the advan- 
* tage will be en the wanmbanded man's Bi as hav- 
- ing the more ideas, and the more lively: and fo, by 
rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be 
* true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception 
or dif: t of our own ideas, 
* the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſonings of 2 


ually certain. It is no matter 
* how things are; fo a man obſerve but the agreement 


- Such caſtles in the air will 
de as ſtrong holds of truth, as the demonſtrations of 
« Euclid. That an is not a Centaur is by this 
** way as certain —_—_ 
* that a ſquare is not a circle, | 


ww 
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** But of what uſe is all this fine knowledge of men's 
« own i tions, to a man that inquires after the 
reality of things? It matters not what men's fancies 
*© are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be 
* prized; it is this alone gives a value to our reaſon- 
9 and preference to one man's know over 
% another's, that it is of things as they really are, and 
* ö 

$. 2. To which I anſwer, that if our agg. Nat 
knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, fo, where 
and reach no farther, where there is ſome- dex agree 
thing farther intended, our moſt ſerious 2 
thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the reveries of 

a crazy brain; and the truths built thereon of no more 
weight, than the diſcourſes of a man, who fees things 
ng nd and with great affurance utters them. 

Burt, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that 
this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, 
i >. Gator then dre le: and 1 
| believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general 
truths a man has, lies in nothing elſe. 
$. 3. It is evident, the nt — not things im- 
mediately, but only by the interventioa of the ideas it 
has of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only fo 
far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the 
reality of things. But what ſhall be here the criterion? 
How ſhall the mind, when it ei ves nothing but its 
own ideas, know that they agree with things them- 
ſelves? This, though it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, 
I think, there be two forts of ideas, that, we may be 


aſſured, agree with things. 
F. 4+ 


Firſt, the firſt are fimple ideas, As, 1. Al 
1 ſince the mind, as has been ſhowed, ___ 
can by no means make to itfelf, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the product of things operating on the mind 
in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 
tions which by the wiſdom and will of our maker they 
are ordained and adapted ro. From whence it follows, 
that fimple ideas are not fictions of our fancics, but the 
natural and regular ions of things without us, 
really operating upon us, and fo carry with them all the 
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conformity which is intended, or which our ſtate re- 
quires: for they repreſent to us things under thoſe ap- 
es which they are fitted to produce in us, where- 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the forts of particular 
ſubſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are in, and fo to 
take them for our neceſſities, and to apply them to our 


uſes. Thus the idea of whiteneſs, or bitterneſs, as it is 


in the mind, exactiy anfwering that power which is in 
any body to produce it there, has all the real conformity 
it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And 
this conformity between our ſimple ideas, and the exiſt- 
ence of things, is ſufficient for real knowledge. 
a Ana. F. 5. Secondly, all our complex ideas, 
plex ideas, nn thoſe of ſubſtances, being archetypes 
except of of the mind's own making, not intended to 
W . copies of any thing, nor referred to 
the exiſtence of any thing, as to their originals; cannot 
want any conformity neceſſary to real knowledge. For 
that which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but 
itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong repreſentation, 
nor miſlead us from the true apprehenſion of any thing, 
by its diſlikeneſs to it; and fuch, excepting thoſe of 
ſubſtances, are all our complex ideas: which, as I have 
ſhowed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, with- 
out confidering any connexion they have in nature. 
And hence it is, that in all theſe ſorts the ideas them- 
ſelves are confidered as the archetypes, and things no 
otherwiſe regarded, but as they are conformable to 
them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, 
that all the knowledge we attain concerning theſe ideas 
is real, and reaches things themſelves; becauſe in all 
our thoughts, reaſonings, and diſcourſes of this kind, 
we iatend things no farther than as they are conform- 
able to our ideas. So that in theſe we cannot miſs of a 
certain and undoubted reality. 
Hence there. . 6. I doubt not but it will be eaſily 
ality of ma- granted, that the knowledge we have of 
— mathematical truths, is not only certain, 
ge. put real knowledge; and not the bare empty 
viñion of vain infignificant chimeras of the brain: and 
yet 
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yet, if we will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of 
our own ideas. The mathematician confiders the truth 
and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circle, 
as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poſſible 
he never found either of them exiſting mathematically, 
i. e. preciſely true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, 
or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real things exiſting; becauſe real 
things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really 
agree to thoſe archet pes in his mind. Is it true of the 

idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
ight ones? It is true alſo of a triangle, wherever it 
really exiſts. Whatever other figure exiſts, that is not 
exactly anſwerable to the idea of a triangle in his mind, 
is not at all concerned in that propofition: and there- 
fore he is certain all his knowledge concerning ſuch 
ideas is real knowledge; becauſe intending things no 
farther than they agree with thoſe his ideas, he is ſure 
what he knows concerning thoic figures, when they have 
barely an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will hold true of 
them alſo, when they have real exiſtence in matter; his 
confideration being barely of thoſe figures, which are 
the ſame, wherever or however tn'y exiſt, 

F. 7. And hence it follows that moral Pn 

knowledge is as capable of real certainty, . of mo- 
as mathematicks. For certainty being but 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
ideas; and demonſtration nothing but the perception 
of * agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, 
or mediums; our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, 
_ being archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate and com- 
e ideas; all the agreement or diſagreement, which 
we (hall find in them, will produce real knowledge, as 
well as in mathematical figures. 

$. 8. For the attaining of knowledge * 
certainty, it is requiſite that we have de- 
termined -L to make our know. -- ak 
ledge real, it is requiſite that the ideas anſwer their ar- 
chetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 

Vor. II. K _—_ 
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certainty of our knowledge in the conſideration of our 
ideas, with fo little care and regard (as it may ſeem) to 
the real exiſtence of things: fince moſt of thoſe diſ- 
courſes, which take up the thoughts, and the 
diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their buſineſs 
to inquire after truth and certainty, will, I preſume, 
upon examination be found to be general propoſitions, 
and notions in which exiſtence is not at all concerned. 
All the diſcourſes of the mathematicians about the ſquar- 


ing of a circle, conick ſections, or any other part of 


mathematicks, concern not the exiſtence of any of thoſe 
figures; but their demonſtrations, which on 
their ideas, are the fame, whether there be any ſquare 
or circle exiſting in the world, or no. In the ſame 
manner, the truth and certainty of moral di ſcourſes ab- 
ſtracts from the lives of men, and the exiſtence of thoſe 
virtues in the world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully's 
offices leſs true, becauſe there is no-body in the world 
that exactly practiſes his rules, and lives up to that pat- 
tern of a virtuous man which he has given us, and 
which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in idea. If 
it be true in ſpeculation, i. e. in idea, that murder de- 
ſerves death, it will alſo be true in reality of any action 
that exiſts conformable to that idea of murder. As for 
other actions, the truth of that propoſition concerns. 
them not. And thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, 
which have no other eſſences but thoſe ideas, which are 
in the minds of men. 

— g. 9. But it will here be faid, that if 
* $4 i moral knowledge be placed in the contem- 
or certain, plation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe, 


| beeauſe mo- as other modes, be of our own making, 


— what ſtrange notions will there be of juſtice 
making and and temperance? What confuſion of virtues 
naming. and vices, if every one may make what ideas of 
them he pleaſes? No confuſion or diforder 

in the things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them; 
no more than (in mathematicks) there would be a dif- 
turbance in the demonſtration, or a change in the pro- 
perties of figures, and their relations one to another, if 
a man ſhould make a triangle with four corners, or a 
5 tra- 
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trapezium with four right angles: that is, in 
liſh, change the names of the and call that by 
one name, which mathematicians call ordinarily by an- 
other. For let a man make to himſelf the idea of a 
figure with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and 
call ir, if he pleaſe, equilaterum or trapezium, or any 
thing elſe, the properties of and demonſtrations about 
that idea will be the ſame, as if he called it a 
triangle. I confeſs the change of the name, by the im- 
propriety of ſpeech, will at firſt diſturb him, who knows 
not what idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure is 
drawn, the conſequences and demonſtration are plain 
and clear. Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge, let 
a man have the idea of taking from others, without their 
conſent, what their honeſt induſtry has poſſeſſed them 
of, and call this juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the 
name here without the idea put to it, will be miſtaken, 
by joining another idea of his ewn to that name: but 
ſtrip the idea of that name, or take it ſuch as it is in the 
ſpeaker's mind, and the fame things will agree to it, as 
if you called it injuſtice. Indeed wrong names in moral 
diſcourſes breed ufually more diſorder, becauſe they are 
not fo cafily rectified as in mathematicks, where the 
figure, once drawn and ſeen, makes the name uſeleſs 
and of no force. For what need of a ſign, when the 
thing ſignified is preſent and in view? But in moral 
names that cannot be fo eauly and ſhortly done, becauſe 
of the many decompoſitions that go to the making u 
the complex ideas of thoſe modes. But yer for all this, 
miſcalling of any of thole ideas, contrary to the ufual 
ſignification of the words of that language, hinders not 
but that we may have certain and demonſtrative know- 
ledge of their ſeveral agreements anc diſagreements, if 
we will carcfully, as in mathematicks, keep to the ſame 
preciſe ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral relations 
one to another, without being led away by their names. 
If we but ſeparate the idea under conſideration from the 
fign that ſtands for it, our knowledge goes equally on 
in the diſcovery of real truth and certainty, whatever 
founds we make ule cf. | 
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Miſnaming 6. 10. One thing more we are to take 
diſturbs not notice of, that where God, or any other 
— 2 law- maker, hath defined any moral names, 
ledge. nam" there they have made the eſſence of that 
ſpecies to which that name belongs; and 
there it is not ſafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe: but 
in other caſes it is bare impropricty of ſpeech to apply 
them contrary to the common uſage of the country. 
But yet even this too diſturbs not the certainty of that 
knowledge, which is ſtill to be had by a due contem- 
plation, and comparing of thoſe even nick-named ideas. 
$. 1x. Thirdly, there is another fort of 
complex ideas, which being referred to ar- 
chetypes without us, may differ from them, 
and to our knowledge about them may come 
ſhort of being real. Such are our ideas of 
ſubſtances, which conſiſting of a collection of fimple 
ideas, ſuppoſed taken from the works of nature, may 
yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 
united in them, than are to be found united in the things 
themſelves. From whence it comes to paſs, that they 
may, and often do, fail of being exactly conformable to 
things themſelves. 
. I fay then, that to have ideas of 
Te with ſubſtances, which, by being conformable to 
thoſe, ſo far things, may afford us real Knowledge, it is 
— not enough, as in modes, to put together 
— ſuch ideas as have no inconſiſtence, though 
is real. they did never before ſo exiſt: v. g. the 
ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, &c. were as 
real and true ideas before, as after the exiftence of any 
ſuch fact. But our ideas of ſubſtances being ſuppoſed 
copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muſt ſtill 
be taken from ſomething that does or has exiſted; they 
muſt not conſiſt of ideas put together at the pleaſure of 
our thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconfiſtence in ſuch a a 


combination. The reaſon u hereof is, becauſe we know- 
ing not what real conſtitution it is of fubſtances, whereon 
our ſimple ideas depend, and which really is the cauſe 
of the ſtrict union of ſome of them one with another, 

| and 
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and the excluſion of others; there are very few of them, 
that we can be ſure are, or are not, inconſiſtent in na- 
ture, any farther than experience and ſenfible obſerva- 
tion reach. | Herein therefore is founded the reality of 
our knowledge concerning ſubſtances, that all our com- 
plex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and fuch only, as are 
made up of ſuch fimple ones, as have been diſcovered to 
co-exiſt in nature. And our ideas being thus true: 
though not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the ſub- 
| pu of real (as far as we have any) knowledge of them. 

ich (as has been already ſhown) will not be found to 
reach very far: but fo far as it does, it will ſtill be real 
knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the a 
we find they have with others, will ſtill be knowledge. 
If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general knowledge. 
Bur, to make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of thi What- 
ever ſimple ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any 
ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract ideas of ſubſtances. For 
whatever have once had an union in nature, may be 
united again. 

F. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and 
confine not our thoughts and abſtract ideas 
to names, as if there were, or could be no 
other ſorts of things than what known 
names had already determined, and as it 
were fet out; we ſhould think of things 
with greater freedom and leſs confuſion than 
perhaps we do. It would poſſibly be thought fpecies ſup- 
a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous — 
fal ſehood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome change - 
lings, who have lived forty years together without any 
appearance of reaſon, are ſomething between a man and 
a beaſt: which prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but 
a falſe ſuppoſition, that theſe two names, man and beaſt, 
ſtand for diftinct ſpecies ſo ſet out by real effences, that 
there can come no other ſpecies between them : whereas 
if we will abſtract from thoſe names, and the ſuppoſi- 
tion of ſuch ſpecifick eſſences made by nature, wherein 
all things of the fame denominations did exactly and 
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equally partake; if we would not fancy that there were 
2 certain number of theſe eflences, wherein all things, 
as in moulds, were caſt and formed ; we ſhould find that 
the idea of the ſhape, motion, and life of a man without 
reaſon, is as much a diſtinct idea, and makes as much 
a diſtinct ſort of things from man and hcaſt, as the idea 
of the ſhape of an aſs with reaſon would be different 
from either that of man or beaſt, and be a ſpecies of an 
animal between, or diſtinct from both. 

F. 14. Here every body will be ready to 
aſk, If changelings may be ſuppoſed fome- 
thing between man and beaſt, pray what 
are they? I anſwer, changelings, which is 
as good a word to ſignify ſomething diffe- 
rent from the fignification of man or beaſt, 
as the names man and beaſt are to have fig- 
nifications different one from the other. 
This, well confidercd, would reſolve this matter, and 
ſhow my mcaning without any more ado. But I am 
not ſo unacquainted with the zeal of ſome men, which 
enables them to ſpin conſequences, and to ſee religion 

threatened whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of ſpeaking ; as not to foreſee' what names ſuch a 
propoſition as this is like to be charged with: and with- 
out doubt it will be aſked, If changelings are ſomething 
between man and beaſt, what will become of them in 
the other world? To which I anſwer, I. It concerns 
me not to know or inquire. To their own maſter they 
ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate neither better nor 
worſe, whether we determine any thing of it or no. 
They are in the hands of a faithful creator and a boun- 
tiful father, who diſpoſes not of his creatures accordi 
to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes 
them according to names and ſpecies of our contrivance. 
And we that know fo little of this preſent world we are 
in, may, I think, content ourſelves without being pe- 
remptory in defining the different ſtates, which crea- 
tures ſhall come into, when they go off this ſtage. It 


may fuffice us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, 
who are capable of inſtruction, diſcourſing, and reafon- 
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ing, that they ſhall come to an account, and receive ac- 
cording to what they have done in this body. 

F. 15. But, ſecondly, I anſwer, the force of theſe 
men's queſtion (viz. will you deprive changelings of a 
future ſtate?) is founded on one of theſe two ſuppoſi- 
tions, which are both falſe. The firit is, that all things 
that have the outward ſhape and appearance of a man 
muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an immortal future being 
after this life: or, ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, and 
ſuch queſtions will, be groundlefs and ridiculous. I de- 
fire then thoſe who think there is no more but an acci- 
dental difference between themſel ves and changelings, the 
eſſence in both being exactly the ſame, to conſider whe- 
ther they can imagine immortality annexed to any out- 
ward ſhape of the body? the very propoſing it, is, I ſup- 
poſe, enough to make them y / — it. No one yet, 
that ever I heard of, how much ſoc ver immerſed in mat- 
ter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the 
ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eternal life due to 
it, or a neceſſary conſequence of it; or that any maſs of 
matter ſhould, after its diffolution here, be again re- 
ſtored hereafter to an everlaſting ſtate of ſenſe, percep- 
tion, and knowledge, only becauſe it was moulded into 
this or that figure, and had ſuch a particular frame of 
its viſible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
mortality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns out of 
doors all conſideration of foul! or ſpirit, upon whoſe 
account alone fome corporeal beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others nor. This is to attri- 
bute more to the outſide than inſide of things; and to 
place the excellency of a man more in the external ſha 
of his body, than internal perfections of his ſoul: which 
is but little better than to annex the great and ineſtima- 
ble advantage of immortality and life "everlaſting, which 
he has above other material bcings, to annex it, I 
fay, to the cut of his beard, or the faſhion of his coat. 
For this or that outward mark of our bodies no more 
carries With it the hope of an eternal duration, than the 
faſhion of a man's ſuit gives him reafonable grounds to 
imagine it will never wear out, or that it will make him 
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immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that no-body thinks 
that the ſhape makes any thing immortal, but it is the 
ſhape is the ſign of a rational foul within, which is im- 
mortal. I wonder who made it the fign of any fuch 
thing: for barely ſaying it, will not make it fo. It 
would ire ſome proofs to perſuade one of it. No 
figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch language. For it 
may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more rance 
or action of life than there is in a ſtatue, has yet never- 
theleſs a living. foul in it becauſe of its ſhape; as that 
there is a rational foul in a ing, becauſe he has 
the outſide of a rational creature: when his actions carry 
far leſs marks of reaſon with them, in the whole courſe 
of his life, than what are to be found in many a beaſt. 
1 F. 16. But it is the iſſue of rational pa- 
rents, and muſt therefore be concluded to 
have a rational foul. I know not by what logick you 
muſt fo conclude. I am fure this is a concluſion, that 
me no where allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy ill- 
form d and miſ-ſhaped Ay, but theſe are 
monſters. Let them be fo; what will your driveling, 
unintelligent, intractable ling be? Shall a defect. 
in the body make a monſter; a defect in the mind (the 
far more noble, and, in the common phraſe, the far 
more eſſential part) not? Shall the want of a noſe, or a 
neck, make a monſter, and put ſuch ifſue out of the 
rank of men; the want of reaſon and underſtanding, 
not? This is to bring all back again to what was ex- 
ploded juſt now: this is to place all in the ſhape, and 
to take the meaſure of a man only by his outfide. To 
ſhow that, according to the ordinary way of reaſoning 
in this matter, people do lay the whole ſtreſs on the 
figure, and refolve the whole eſſence of the ſpecies of 
man (as they make it} into the outward ſhape, how un- 
reaſonable ſcever it be, and how much ſoever they dif- 
own it; we need but trace their thoughts and ice a 
little fa: acr, and then it will plainly appear. well- 
ſhaped changeling is a man, has a rational foul, though 
it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you, Make the 
Ears 
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cars a little longer, and more pointed, and the noſe a 

little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to bog- 

gle: make the face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 

and then you are at a ſtand: add ſtill more and more of 
be 


the likeneſs of a brute to it, and let the head per- 
feftly that of ſome other animal, then preſently it is a 
monſter; and it is demonſtration with you that it hath 
no rational foul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now 
(I aſk) ſhall be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of 
that ſhape, that carries with it a rational ſoul? For fince 
there have been human fatufes produced, half beaft, 
and half man; and others three parts one, and one part 
the other; and ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the 
variety of approaches to the one or the other ſhape, and 
may have ſeveral of mixture of the likeneſs of a 
man or a brute; I would gladly know what are thoſe 
preciſe lineaments, which, according to this 
are, or are not capable of a rational foul to be joined 
to them. What fort of outfide is the c—_ 
there is, or is not ſuch an inhabitant within? For till 
that be done, we talk at random of man: and ſhall 
always, I fear, do fo, as long as we give ourſelves upto 
certain ſounds, and the imaginations of ſettled and fixed 
ſpecies in nature, we know not what. Burt after all, I 

re it may be conſidered, that thoſe who think they 
have anſwered the difficulty by telling us, that a mif- 
ſhaped foetus is a monſter, run into the fame fault they 
are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a ſpecies between 
man and beaft. For what elſe, I pray, is their monſter 
in the caſe (if the word monſter fignifics any thing at 
all) but ſomething neither man nor beaſt, but 
ſomewhat of either? And juſt fo is the changeling 
before-mentioned. So ary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of ſpecies and eſſences, if we will truly look 
into the nature of things, and examine them, by what 
our faculties can diſcover in them as they exift, and not 
by groundleſs fancies, that have been taken up about 
them. 


$. 17. I have mentioned this here, be- FIR 
cauſe I think we cannot be too cautious fpecies. 
that words and ſpecies, in the ordinary | 
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notions which we have been uſed to of them, impoſe 
not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one 
great obſtacle to our clear and diſtinct knowledge, eſpe- 
cially in reference to ſubſtances ; and from thence has 
roſe a great part of the difficulties about truth and cer- 
tainty. Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſeparate our 
contem and reaſonings from words, we might, 
in a meaſure, remedy this inconvenience within 
our own thoughts; but yet it would ſtill diſturb us in 
our diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the 
opinion, that ſpecies and their eſſences were any 
elſe but our abſtract ideas (ſuch as they are) with names 
annexed to them, to be the figns of them. 


F. 18. Wherever we eive the agree- 

— ment or ow of our ideas, 

there is certain know : and wherever 

we are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, 

there is certain real knowledge. Of which nt 

of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here 

given the marks, I think I have ſhown wherein it is, 

that certainty, real certainty, confifts: which, whatever 

it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one 
of thoſe defiderata which I found great want of. 


_ — — EY 


CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in General. 


HAT is truth was an inquiry 

any ages ys and it being 
that which all mankind either do, or pre- 
tend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while 
carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo acquaint 
ourſelves with the nature of it, as to obſerve how the 
mind diftinguithes it from falſehood. 
A right join- $. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the 
lee ag proper import of the word, to fignify no- 

ng of thing but the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, 


What truth 5. 8 
Is. 


— as the things — by them do agree or 
words, Cilagree one with another. The joining or 


lepa- 
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ſeparating of figns, here meant, is what by another 
name we call tion. So that truth properly be- 
longs only to propoſitions: whereof there are two forts, 
viz. mental and verbal: as there are two ſorts of figns 
commonly made uſe of, viz. ideas and words. 

F. 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it Which make 
is very neceſſary to conſider truth of thought, mental or 
and truth of words, diſtinctly one from an- verbal pro- 
other: but yet it is very difficult to treat of 
them afunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treati 
of mental propoſitions, to make uſe ot words: and then 
the inſtances given of mental propoſitions ceaſe imme- 
diately to be barely menia!, and become verbal. For a 
mental propoſition being nothing but a bare confidera- 
tion of the ideas, as they are in our minds ftripped of 
names, they loſe the nature of purely mental propoſi- 
tions as foon as they arc put into words. 

$. 4- And that which makes it yet harder 
to treat of mental and verbal propoſitions 
ſeparately, is, that moſt men, if not all, in 
their thinking and reaſonings within them- 
ſelves, make uſe of words inftcad of ideas: at leaſt when 
<the ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex 
ideas. Which is a great evidence of the imperfection 
and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and may, if 
attentively made uſe of, ferve for a mark to ſhow us, 
what are thoſe things we have clear and perfect eſta- 
bliſned ideas of, and what not. For if we will curiouſly 
obſerve the way our mind takes in thinking and rea- 
foning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make 
any propoſitions within our own about white 
or black, ſweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we can 
and often do frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, 
without reflecting on the names. But when we would 
contider, or make provo tions about the more complex 
ideas, as of a man, ol, fortitude, glory, we uſually 
put the name fur the idea: becauſe the ideas theſe names 
ſtand for, being for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, 
and undetertnined, we reflect on the names themſelves, 
becauſe they are more clear, certain, and diftinct, and 
readier occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas: and 


ſo _. 
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fo we make uſe of theſe words inſtead of the ideas 
themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon 
within ourſelves, and make tacit mental propoſitions. 
In ſubſtances, as has been already noticed, this is occa- 
fioned by the imperfection of our ideas: we making the 
name ſtand for the real effence, of which we have no 
idea at all. In modes, it is occaſioned by the great 
number of ſimple ideas, that go to the making them up. 
For many of them being compounded, the name occurs 
much eaſier. than the complex idea itfelf, which requires 
time and attention to be recollected, and exactly repre- 
ſented to the mind, even in thoſe men who have for- 
merly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſf- 
fible to be done by thoſe, who, though they have ready 
in their memory the greateſt part of the common words 
of that yet perhaps never troubled themſelves 
in all their lives to conſider what precife ideas the moſt 
of them ſtood for. Some confuſ 4 or obicure notions 
have ſerved their turns, ano many ho talk very much 
of religion and confcience, of church and faith, of 
power and right, of obſtructions aid turnours, melan- 
choly and choler, would perhaps have little left in 
their thoughts and meditations, if one ſhould defire 
them to think only of the things themſelves, and lay 
by thoſe words, with which they fo often confound 
others, and not feldom themſelves alfo. 
8 F. 5. But to return to the conſideration 
but the Of truth: we muſt, I fay, obſerve two forts 
Joining or of propoſitions that we are capable of mak- 
— Firſt, mental, wherein the ideas in our 
underſtandings are without the ufe of words 
together, or ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or 
4 of their agreement or 2 ag 
Secondly, verbal propofitions, which are : words, the 
figns of our ideas, put together or ſeparated in affirma- 
tive or negative ſentences. By which way of affirming 
or denying, theſe ſigns, made by founds, are as it were 
put together or ſeparated one from another. So that 
propoſition confifts in joining or ſeparating ſigns, and 
truth conſiſts 1 in the Putting together or feparating thoſe 
| lens, 


will ſatisfy wy... 

him, that the mind, either by perceiving or tl —_ 

ſuppoſing the agreement or diſagreement of — 2 
and when 
verbal. 


any of its ideas, does tacitly within itſelf 
put them into a kind of tion aſſirma- 
mm which I have endeavoured 
to expreſs by the terms putting together and ſcparating. 
Bat this a&tion of the mind, which is ſo familiar to h 
man, is eaſter to be con- 
in us when we affirm 
by words. When a man 

Jan . viz. the fide and 
diagonal of a ſquare, w the diagonal is an inch 
n es En of 8 
line into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into 
five, ten, an hundred, a thouſand, or any other number, 
and may have the idea of that inch line being diviſible, 
2 into ſuch equal » AS a certain num 
ber of them will be equal to the fide-line. Now when- 
ever he perceĩves, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of 
diviſibility to agree or difagree to his idea of that line, 
he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two ideas, viz. 
the idea of that line, and the idea of that kind of diviſi- 
bility; and ſo makes a mental propoſition, which is 
true or falſe, according as ſuch a kind of diviſibility, a 
divifibility into ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree — 
that line or no. 41 oe > tone 
ſeparated in the mind, as they or the things rhey fand 
for do or not, that is, as I may call it, mental 
truth. t truth of words is fomcthing more ; and that 
on he affine or dine ing of words one of another, as 
the ideas they ſtand for agree or difagree : and this again 
is two-fold ; "or purely verbal and trifling, which 1 
ſhall ſpeak of, chap. viii. or real and inſtructive, which 
is the object of that real Knowledge which we have 
ſpoken of already. | 

$. 7. But here again will be apt to occur Objection 
the ſame doubt about truth, that did about agaiaſt ver- 
knowledge: and it will be objected, that bal truth, 


K. 
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that thus it if truth be nothing but the joining and 
may all be ſeparating of words in propoſitions, as the 
chamerical. ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree in 
men's minds, the knowledge of truth is not fo valuable 
a thing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and 
time men employ in the fearch of it; fince by this 
account it amounts to no more than the conformity of 
words to the chimeras of men's brains. Who knows 
not what odd notions many men's heads are filled with, 
and what ftrange ideas all men's brains are capable of? 
But if we reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by 
this rule, but of the viſionary words in our own imagi- 
nations; nor have other truth, but what as much con- 
cerns harpies and centaurs, as men and horfes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have 
their and diſagreement there, as well as the 
ideas of real beings, and fo have as true tions 
made about them. And it will be altogether as true a 
propoſition to fay all centaurs are animals, as that all 
men are animals; and the certainty of one as great as 
the other. For in both the propoſitions, the words are 
put together according to the agreement of the ideas in 
our minds: and the agreement of the idea of animal 
with that of centaur is as clear and viſible to the mind, 
as the agreement of the idea of animal with that of man; 
and fo theſe two propoſitions are equally true, equally 
certain. But of what uſe is all ſuch truth to us? 
* $. 8. Though what has been faid in the 
real truth is foregoing chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from 
about ideas imaginary knowledge, might ſuffice here, 
ings.” © in anſwer to this doubt, to diſtinguiſh real 
truth from chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) 


| barely nominal, they depending both on the fame foun- 


yet It may not be amiſs here again to confi- 
der, that though our words fignify nothing but our 
ideas, yet being defigned by them to fignify things, the 
truth they contain when put into tions, will be 


only verbal, when they ftand for ideas in the mind, 
that have not an agreement with the reality of things. 
And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, may well 
come under the diſtinction of verbal and real ; that being 


only 
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only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according 
to the or dif: of the ideas they ſtand 
for, without ing whether our ideas are fuch as 
really have, or are capable of having an exiſtence in 
nature. But then it is they contain real truth, when 
theſe ſigns are joined, as our ideas agree; and when 
our ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of having an 
exiſtence in nature: which in ſubſtances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 

$. 9. Truth is the marking down in words 
the or di t of ideas as it 
is. alſhood is the marking down in words 


or nt of ideas 


rhe 
otherwiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe 
ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree to their 


archetypes, fo far only is the truth real. The know 
of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas the words 
ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement of thoſe Tons, according as it is marked by 

— But becauſe words looked — 

F. 10. are on 

as the great conduits of truth and know- - 
ledge, and that in conveying and receiving be treated of 
of truth, and commonly in reaſoning about Meat 
it, we make uſe of words and propofitions ; — 
I ſhall more at large inquire, wherein the certainty of 
real truths, contained in propoſitions, conſiſts, and 
where it is to be had; 0h to ſhow in what 
fort of univerſal propoſitions we are Capable of being 
certain of their real truth or falſhood. 

I ſhall begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe which 
moſt employ our thoughts, and exercife our contem- 
plation. General truths are moſt looked after by the 
mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our knowledge ; and 
by their comprehenfiveneſs, fatisfying us at once of 
many particulars, enlarge our view, and ſhorten our 
way to knowledge. 

F. 11. Beſides truth taken in the ſtrict Moral and 
ſenſe before - mentioned, there are other ſorts — 
of truth; as, 1. Moral truth, which is ſpeak- 


ing of things according to the perſuaſion of our own 
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though it ſeems to conſiſt in the very beings of things, 


mentioned them. 
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the tion we ſpeak agree not to 


2. Metaphy ſical truth, which is 
nothing but the real exiſtence of things, 


minds, 
the reality 


conformable to 
the ideas to which we have annexed their names. This, 


yet, when conſidered a little 4 will appear to 
include a tacit propoſition, whereby the mind joins that 
particular thing to the idea it had before ſertled with a 
name to it. But theſe confiderations of truth, either 
having been before taken notice of, or not being much 
to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 


— — — — 
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Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certainty. 
Treating of $- 1- HOUGH the examining and 
9 their names being quite laid afide, be the 
beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct 


Fg — 
intelligibiy of the one, without explaining the 
F. 2. All the knowledge we have, being 


only of particular or general truths, it is 
evident that whatever may be done in the 


ſpeak 


; 
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it is evident, are all that have 
an exact conformity with idea it ſtands for, and no 
other. But in ſubſtances wherein a real eſſence diſtinct 
from the nominal is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, 
and bound the ſpecies, the extent of the general word 
is very uncertain : becauſe not knowing this real eſſence, 
we cannot know what is, or what is not of that ſpecies ; 
and confequently what may, or may not with certainty 
be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeak 
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. of it. For man, or 


tion of any 


eſſences and ſpec ies, on 


dle to convey 


cannot be ſure. The reaſon whereof is plain: for how 


ion made 
taken in this ſenſe, and uſed 
ſpecies of things conſtituted by real eſſences, diffe- 
rent from the complex idea in the mind of the ſpeaker ; 
for we know not what: and the extent of theſe 
ies, with ſuch boundaries, are ſo unknown and un- 
ermined, that it is impoſſible with any certainty to 
all men are rational, or that all gold is yel- 
But where the nominal effence is kept to, as the 
boundary of each ſpecies, and men extend the —— 
term no farther than to the particu 
hich the complex idea it ſtands for is wo 


, on this 
I] have 


- . Choſen to explain this 222 


ſcholaſtic way, and have made uſe of the terms of 
ſe to ſhow the abſurdity 
and inconvemence there is to think of them, as of any 
other fort of realities, than barely abſtract ideas with 
names to them. T6 kuvef: tet the Docks of things 
are any thing but the ſorting of them under 
names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract ideas, 
of which we make thoſe names the ſigns, is to confound 


truth, and introduce uncertainty into all general propo- 
- fitions that can be made about them. 
fore theſe things might, to 
be 


zh there- 
le not poſſeſſed with 
ſcholaſtic learning, of in a better and clearer 
way ; yet thoſe wrong notions of eſſences or ſpecies 


having got root in moſt people's minds, who have 
. received any tincture from the learning which has pre- 
. vailed in this part of the world, are to be diſcovered 
and removed, to make way for that uſe bf words which 
| ſhould convey cc:tainty with it. 


1223 $. 5. The names of ſubſtances then, 


| —— whenever made to ſtand for ſpecies, which 


are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real ef- 
fublances. 3 which we know not, are not capa- 
certainty to the underſtanding : of the 
itions made up of ſuch terms, we 


truth of 
8 
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can we be ſure that this or that quality is in gold, when 
we know not what is or is not gold? Since in this way 
of ſpeaking nothing is gold, but what es of an 
eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it 
is or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure that any of 
matter in the world is or is not in this ſenſe z bei 
incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which 
makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. that real eſſence 
of gold whereof we have no idea at all: this being as 
impoſſible for us to know, as it is for a blind man to 
tell in what flower the colour of a is, Or is not 
to be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of a pan- 
fie at all. Or if we could (which is impoſſible) certainly 
know where a real eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. 
in what parcels of matter the real eſſence of gold is; 
yet could we not be ſure, that this or that quality could 
with truth be affirmed of gold: ſince it is i for 
us to know, that this or that quality or idea has a neceſ- 
ſary connexion with a real effence, of which we have 
no idea at all, whatever ſpecies that ſuppoſed real 
eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 

F. 6. On the ether fide, the names of he tuch of 
ſubſtances, when made uſe of as they ſhould few vaiverfal 
be, for the ideas men have in their minds, propoſitions 
though they carry a clear and determinate 
ſignification with them, will not yet ferve 1 de known. 
us to make many univerſal propoſitions, of 
whoſe truth we can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe 
of them we are uncertain what are ſignified by 
them, but becauſe the complex 0 they Bins for we 
ſuch combinations of fimple ones, as carry not with 
them any diſcoverable connexion or repugnancy, but 
2. 

$. 7. The complex ideas, that our names gp... co- 
of the fpecies of ſubſtances properly ſtand exiftence of 
for, are collections of ſuch qualities as have ideas in few 
been obſerved to co-exiſt in an unknown — 
ſubſtratum, which we call ſubſtance: but | 
what other qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch com- 
binations, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſ- 
9 which in their primary 
qua- 
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qualities, we can go bur a very little way in; and in all 
their ſecondary qualities, we can diſcover no connexion 
at all, for the reaſons mentioned, chap. iii. viz. 1. Be- 
cauſe we know not the real conſtitutions of ſubſtances, 
on which each ſecondary quality particularly depends. 
2. Did we know that, it would ferve us only for expe- 
rimental (not univerſal) knowledge: and reach with 
certainty no farther, than that bare inſtance : becauſe our 
underftandings can diſcover no conceivable connexion 
between any ſecondary quality and any modification 
whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore 
there are very few propoſitions to be made con- 
cerning ſubſtances, which can carry with them un- 
doubted certainty. 
F. 8. All gold is fixed, is a 
=— whoſe truth we cannot be certain of, how 
univerſally foever it be believed. For if, 
according 


to the uſeleſs imagination of the ſchools, any 
one the term gold to ſtand for a ſpecies of 
things ſet out by nature, by a real eſſence ing to 
it, it is evident he knows not what particular ſubſtances 
are of that ſpecies ; and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm 
any thing univerſally of gold. But if he makes gold 
ſtand for a ſpecies determined by its nominal effence, 
let the nominal effence, for example, be the complex 
idea of a body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, 
ſuſible, and heavier than any other known ; in this pro- 
per uſe of the word gold, there is no difficulty to know 
what is or is not But yet no other quality can 
with certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of gold, 
but what hath a difcoverable connexion or inconſiſtency 
with that nominal effence. Fixedneſs, for example, 
having no neceflary connexion, that we can diſcover, 
with the colour, weight, or any other ſimple idea of 
our complex one, or with the whole combination toge- 
ther; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the 
truth of this tion, that all gold is fixed. : 

F. 9. As there is no diſcoverable connexion between 
fixedneſs and the colour, weight, and other fimple ideas 
of that nominal effence of gold; fo if we make our com- 
plex idea of gold a body yellow, fuſible, ductile, 7; 
cy | 
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and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame 
ing ſolubility in aq. _— 
fince we can never, from conſideration 
themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny of a 
whoſe complex idea is made 1 1 very 
ductile, fufible, and fixed, 11 
"= and fo es, of the S608 bn I would 
gladly meet with one aflematits concceningas 
quality of that any one can certainly — 
It will, no doubt, be y objected, is not this an 
univerſal propoſition, « all gold is malleable?” To 
which I anſwer, it is a very certain propoſition, if mal- 
leableneſs be a part of the c idea the word gold 
ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of gold, 
but that that ſound ſtands for an idea in which mallea- 
bleneſs is contained: and ſuch a fort of truth and cer- 
rainty as this, it is to ſay a centaur is four-footed. But if 
malleableneſs makes not a part of the ſpecific eflence 
the name of gold ſtands for, it is * all gold is 
malleable is not a certain tion. Becauſe let 
the complex idea of gold be made up of which — 
its other qualities you pleaſe, malleableneſs will not ap- 
pear to depend on that complex idea, nor follow from 
any ſimple one contained in it: the connexion that 
malleablenefs has (if it has any) with thoſe other 
ties, being only by the intervention of the real conſtitu- 
tion of its inſenſible parts; which, fince we know not, 
It ĩs 1 ble we ſhould perceive that connexion, un- 
leſs we could diſcover that which ties them together. 
F. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co- 
_ exiſting ities we unite into one complex 
idea, under one name, the more preciſe and 
determinate we make the fignification of 
that word; but never yet make it thereby 
more capable of univerſal certainty, in re- 
ſpect of other qualities not contained in our 
complex idea; fince we perceive not their 
— 2 ad of chan. val onſti 
conſtitu- 
tion in which they are all ſounded, and alſo how they 
flow from it, * 


3 cerning 


149 
concern 
ſame reaſon : 
of the ideas 

body, 
weighty, 
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ng ſubſtances is not, as in other things, barely of 
the relation of two ideas that oy cal nts but 
is of the neceſſary connexion and co-exiſtence of _ 
diſtinct ideas in the ſame ſubject, or of their 
ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the other end, — 
diſcover what it was, wherein that colour conſiſted, what 
made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of parts 
made it malleable, fufible, and fixed, and fit to be diſ- 
ſolved in this fort of liquor, and not in another; if (I 
fay) we had ſuch an idea as this of bodies, and could 
ive wherein all ſenſible qualitics originally conſiſt, 

uced ; we might frame ſuch ideas 

furniſh vs with matter of more genc- 


co-exiſtence we can have certain and undoubt- 

I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary 

qualities of fubſtances, and the powers relating to them, 
there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary co-ex- 
iſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be 
known, unleſs in thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, which neceſ- 
farily exclude one another, as I have elſewhere ſhowed. 
No one, I think, by the colour that is in any body, can 
certainly know what fmell, taſte, found, or tangible 
qualities it has, nor what alterations it is capable to 
or an or from other bodics. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the found or tafte, &c. Our ſpecitig - 
names of ſubſtances ftanding for any collections of ſuch 
ideas, it is not to be wondered, that we can with them 
make very few general propoſitions of undoubted real 
certainty. But yet fo far as any complex idea, of any 
fort of ſubſtances, 2 fimple idea, whoſe 
necellary co-exiſtence with any other may be „ 
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ſo far univerſal may with certainty be made 


concerning it: v.g.could any one diſcover a neceſſary con- 
nexion between malleableneſs, and the colour or weight 
of gold, or any other of the complex idea fignified 
by that name, he might make a certain univerſal pro- 
poſition gold in this reſpect; and the real 
truth of this tion, that all gold is malleable,” 
would be as certann as of this, * the three angles of all 
-lined triangles are all equal to two right ones.” 
$. 11. Had we ſuch ideas of —— The 
— 


as to know what real conſtitutions 
e e in cham, and - hs,» 
how thoſe qualities flowed from thence, we S—_ 

could, by the ſpecific ideas of their real 
eſſences in our own minds, more certainly 
find out their properties, and diſcover what 
qualities they had or had not, than we can 
now by our ſenſes: and to know the pro- 


gold, it would be no more neceſſary that gold 


the ſecrets ——_—  — — — 
approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are 
wont — the ſubſtances we meet with, each of 


by itſelf,. having all its qualities 
of other things; 
e of tht mi in 


are taken notice of in them, 1 
rent marks of diſtinction v 
* e them. Put a 
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bodies owe fo much of their ſtate to other bodies 
without them, that they would not be what they appear 
to us, were thofe bodies that environ them removed ; 
it is yet more ſo in vegetables, which are nouriſhed, 
grow, and leaves, flowers, and feeds, in a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion. And if we look a little nearer into the 
ſtate of animals, we ſhall find that their as 
to life, motion, and the moſt conſiderable qualities to 
be obſerved in them, is fo wholly on extrinfical cauſes 
and ities of other bodies that make no part of them, 
that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment without them: 
yet thoſe bodies on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of, and make no of the complex ideas we 
frame of thoſe animals. Take the air but for a minute 
from the greateſt part of living creatures, and they pre- 
ſently loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This the neceſſity 
of backing — into our knowledge. But how 
many other extrinfical, and poſſibly very remote bodies, 
do the ſprings of theſe admirable machines 
are not vulgarly obſerved, or fo muc 
thought on; and how many are there, which the ſevereſt 
inquiry can never diſcover ? The inhabitants of this ſpot 
. of the univerfe, though removed fo many millions of 


the diftance out of its 
Herle farther or nearer 


DITA 
fource of heat, it is more 


_ which an accidental pofition, in ſome parts of this our 
little globe, expoſes them to. The 
in a loadſtone muſt needs have their 
the confines of that body ; and the ravage 
on ſeveral forts of animals by inviſible cauſes, the c 
tain death (as we are told) of ſome of 
paſſing the line, or, as it is certain of othe 
removed into a- neighbouring country; 
that the concurrence and operations of ies, 
with which they are ſcidom thought 10 have ve any thing 
ta 


— 
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to do, is neceſſary to make them be what 
they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe wes by 
which we know and diſtinguiſh them. e are then 
quite out of the way, when we think that things contain 
within themſelves the qualities that appear to us in 
them ; and we in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within 


the body of a fly, or an clephant, upon which depend 
thoſe qualities and powers we obſerve in them. For 


* is impoſſi 


to determine. We ſee and ive ſome of the motions 
and groſſer ions of things here about us; but 
whence the ſtreams come that all theſe curious ma- 


chines in motion and repair, how conveyed and modi- 
pon Keen hr Bo Bren ns r and the 
| nf 2 wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this ſtupen- 
of the univerſe, may, for aught we know, 
yy OO CT in their influ- 
ENCES operations one upon another, that perhaps 
CORR TIC Anne CIs pore quite another 
face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of the 
ſtars or great bodies, incomprehenſibly remote from us, 
ſhould ceaſe to be or move as it does. This is certain, 
things however abſolute and entire they ſeem in them- 
ſelves, are bur retainers to other parts of nature, for that 
which they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their ob- 
ſervable qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to 
ſomething 


part that we know of nature, which does 
not ove the bring ir has, and the excellencies of- it, to 
its - and we muſt not confine our thoughts 
within the ſurface of any body, but look a great deal 


farther, to comprehend perſeftly thoſe qualities that are 


Le. If this be fo, ic is not to be wondered, tha 
we have very ideas of ſubſtances; and that 


the real eſſences, +, 6m which depend their propntcs und 
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operations are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo 
much as that fize, figure, and texture of their minute 
and active parts, which is really in them; much lefs 
the different motions and impulſes made in and upon 
them by bodies from without, upon which depends, and 
by which is formed, the greateſt and moſt remarkable 
part of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and of which 
our complex ideas of them are made up. This conſi- 
deration alone is h to put an end to all our 
of ever having the ideas of their real eſſences; which 
whilſt we want, the nominal eſſences we make uſe of in- 
ſtead of them will be able to furniſh us but very ſpa- 
ringly with any general knowledge, or univerſal propo- 
fitions capable of real certainty. 
Judgment $. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, 
may reach if certainty be to be found in very few ge- 
farther, but neral propoſitions made concerning ſub- 
— ae, ſtances: our knowledge of their qualities 
and properties goes very ſeldom farther than 
our ſenſes reach and . us. Poſſibly inquiſitive, 
and obſerving men may, by ſtrength of judgment, pe- 
netrate farther, and on ilities taken from wary 
obſervation, and hints well laid together, often 
Tight at what tence has not yet diſcovered to them. 
But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to opi- 
nion, and has not that certainty which is requiſite to 
knowledge. For all knowledge lies only in our 
own and conſiſts barely in the contemplation 
of our own abſtract ideas. Wherever we perceive any 
or di amongſt them, there we have 
general knowledge; and, by putting the names of thoſe 
tions, can with 


ty pronounce 

abftratt ideas of ſubſtances, for which their ſpecific 
names 2228 whenever they have any diſtinct and deter- 
ation, have a diſcoverable connexion or 
— ens with but a very few other ideas; the cer- 
tainty Jon univerſal tions concerning ſubſtances is 
very narrow and ſcanty in that part, qty 
cipal inquiry concerning them: and there are 

any of the names of ſubſtances, 1. 
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to be what it will, of which we can generally and with 
certainty that it has or has not this or that 
other quality belonging to it, and conſtantly co- exiſt ing 
or inconſiſtent with that idea, wherever it is to be found. 
F. 14. Before we can have any tolerable hat i . 
knowledge of this Kind, we muſt firſt know quifite for 
what changes the primary qualities of one our know- 
body do regularly produce in the primary fake of fub- 
qualities of another, and how. Secondly, 
we muſt know what primary qualitics of any body pro- 
duce certain ſenſations or ideas in us. This is in truth 
no leſs than to know all the effects of matter, under irs 
divers modification: of bulk, figure, coheſion of parts, 
motion and reſt. ich, I think every body will allow, 
is utterly impoſhble to be known by us without revela- 
tion. Nor it it were revealed to us, what fort of figure, 
bulk, and motion of corpuſcles, would uce in us 
the ſenſation of a ycllow colour, and what fort of fiaure, 
bulk, and texture of in the ſu ies of any 
body, were fit to give ſuch corpuſcles their due motion 
to produce that colour; would that be enough to make 
univerſal propoſitions with certainty, concerning the 
ſeveral forts of them, unleſs we had faculties acute 
to perceive the preciſe bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of bodies in thoſe minute parts, by which 
they on our ſenſes, ſo that we might by thoſe 
frame our abſtract ideas of them. I have mentioned 
here only corporeal ſubſtances, whoſe rations ſeem 
to lie „ to our underſtandings: yy to the 
rations pirits, both their thinking moving 
4 4 we at firſt fight find ourſelves at a loſs; 
though „when we have applied our hts a 
little nearer to the confideration of bodies, and their 
operations, and examined how far our notions, even in 
theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond fenfible matter 
of fact, we thall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe 
too our diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect 
I e and incapacity. | 
g. x5. This is evident, the abſtract com- Whilſt our 
plex ideas of fubſtances, for which their ge- — . 
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man ſtands for, is only an imperſect collection of ſome 
fenfible qualities and powers in him, there is no diſ- 
cernĩble 


- 


upon his conſtitution. 
y cat hemlock, and others that are nouriſhed 


| conſtitutions of different forts of animals, 
wherein theſe and the like qualities and powers depend, 


we muſt not hope to reach certainty in univerſal pro- 


Untroerſal Propoſitions, 
real conſtitutions, can afford us 
univerſal certainty. Becauſe our ideas of 
them are not made up of that, on which 
thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and 
would inform ourſelves about, do depend, 
or with which they have any certain con- 
nexion: v. g. let the ideas to which we 
give the name man, be, as it commonly is, 


Book 4. 


very little 


the ordinary ſhape, with ſenſe, voluntary mo- 
reaſon joined to it. This being the abſtract 
conſequently the 

we can make but very few general certain 
concerning man, ſtanding for ſuch an idea. Becauſe 
ng the real conſtitution on which ſenſation, 
motion, and reafoning, 


effence of our f| 


ies man, 
fitions 


with that peculiar 
and whereby they are united together in 
there are very few other qualities, 
can perceive them to have a neceſſary 
therefore we cannot with certainty af- 
men ſleep by intervals; that no man can 


f 


ſhed by wood or ſtones; that all men will be 


hemlock : becauſe theſe ideas have no con- 
with this our nominal effence 


of man, with this abſtract idea that name ftands for. 
We muſt, ia theſę and the like, appeal to trial in par- 
ticular ſubjects, which can reach but a little way. We 
maſt content ourſelves with 
can have no general certainty, whilſt our ſpecific idea 
of man contains not that real conftitution, which is the 
root, wherein all his i 
and from whence t 


probability in the reft; but 


ble qualities are united, 
hey flow. Whilft our idea, the word 


7 between our ſpecific 
operation of either the of hemlock 
re are animals 


ſtones : but as 


long as we want ideas of 
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poſitions concerning them. Thoſe few ideas 
which have a diſcernible connexion wi i 


our 
eſſence, oy | vo of it, can afford us ſuch 
tions. But e are ſo few, and of fo little 
that we may juſtly look on our certain general know 
ledge of ſubſtances, as almoſt none at al | 
. 16. To conclude, general propoſitions, 
of what kind ſoever, are then only capable the 


of certainty, when the terms uſed in them 
ſtand for fuch ideas, whoſe 


knowledge. 


— TIES 


CC HA, YVh 
Of Maxims. 


. 12. HERE are a fort of propoſitions, 
Ge te ging. Tiny an 
and axioms have paſſed for principles of 
ſcience; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate, although no-body (that I know) ever 
went about to ſhow the reaſon; and foundation of their 
clearneſs or cogency. It may however be worth while 
to inquire inꝰo the reaſon of their evidence, and fee 
whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine 
how far they influence and govern our other knowledge. 
$. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhown, Wherein that 
conſiſts in the perception of the agreement felEevidence 
or diſagreement of ideas: now where that — 
agree- 
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or di 1s perceived immediately by 
itfelf, without the intervention or help of any other, 
there our knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear 
to be ſo to any one, who will but confider any of thoſe 
which, without any proof, he aſſents to at 
firſt ſight: for in all of them he will find, that the reaſon 
of his aſſent is from that agreement or diſagreement, 
which the mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
finds in thoſe ideas anſwering the affirmation or nega- 
tion in the propoſition. 
Self evidence F. 3. This being fo, in the next place 
noe peculiar let us conſider, whether this ſelf- evidence 
two received he peculiar only to thoſe tions, which 
* commonly paſs under the name of maxims 
and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. And here 
it is plain, that ſeveral other truths, not allowed to be 
axioms, partake equally with them in this ſelf-evidence. 
This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral forts of 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, which I have above- 
mentioned, viz. identity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real 
exiſtence; which will diſcover to us, that not only thoſe 
few tions, which have had the credit of maxims, 
are felf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infi- 
nite number of other propofitions are ſuch. 
1. Astoiden. 5. 4. For, firſt the immediate perception 
tity and di- of the t or diſagreement of iden- 
verſity, all tity, being founded in the mind's having 
popes diſtinct ideas, this affords us as many ſelf- 
ſelf-evident, Evident tions, as we have diſtinct 
ideas. Every one that has any knowledge at 
all, has, as the foundation of it, various and diſtinct 
ideas: and it is the firſt act of the mind (without which 
it can never be capable of any knowledge) to know 
every one of its ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from 
others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the 
ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is in 
his underſtanding, and what it is; and that when more 
than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and un- 
confuſedly one from another. Which always being ſo 
(it being impoſſible but that he ſhould perceive what 


he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any idea 
is 


\ 


poſſibility of doubt, uncertainty, or hefitation, and muſt 
neceſſarily be affented to as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as 
ſoon as we have in our minds determined ids, which 
the terms in the tion ſtand for. And therefore 
whenever the mind with attention confiders any 
fition, ſo as to perceive the two ideas the 
terms, and affirmed or denied one of another, to be 
the ſame or different ; it is preſently and infallibly cer- 
tain of the truth of ſuch a propefition, and this equally, 
whether theſe tions be in terms ſtanding for 
more , or ſuch as are leſs fo, v. g. whether 
the general idea of being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this 
ſition, whatſoever is, is; or a more particular idea 
be affirmed of itſelf, as a man is a man; — 9 
is white is white; or whether the idea of 
ral be denied of not being, which is the only tif 
ſo call it idea different from it, as in this other 
fition, it is ea different from it, sin this other prop 
to be; or any idea of any particular being be denied of 
another different from it, as, a man is not a horſe; red 
is not blue. The difference of the ideas, as ſoon as the 
terms are underſtood, makes the truth of the 
tion preſently viſible, and that with an equal certainty 
and eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the more pro- 
poſitions, and all for the ſame reaſon, viz. becauſe the 
mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the ſame idea 
to be the ſame with itſelf; and two different ideas to be 
different, and not the fame. And this it is equally cer- 
tain of, whether theſe ideas be more or lefs general, ab- 
ſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to 
theſe two general propoſitions, whatſoever is, is; and 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; 
that this fort of ſelf-evidence belongs by any peculiar 
right. The perception of being, or not 
no more to theſe v ideas, ſignified by the terms 


whatſoever and thing, than it does to any other ideas. 


ad aaa bated. | - 
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ſhort but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is 
not different, are truths known in more particular in- 
ſtances, as well as in thoſe maxims, and known 
alſo in particular inſtances, before theſe general maxims 
are ever thought on, and draw all their force from the 
diſcernment of the mind employed about particular 


whi 
white, when it is in the mind, 1s there, and is 
; the conſideration of theſe axioms can 
the evidence or certainty of its know- 
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it is (as every one may experiment in 
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truth of no general propoſition can be known with a 
greater certainty, nor any thing to this. So that 
„ our intuitive knowledge reaches 


in reſpect of identity 
as far as our ideas. And we are capable of making as 
many ſelf-evident ions, as we have names for 
dĩſtinct ideas. 12 to every one's own mind, 
whether this tion, A circle is a circle, be not as. 
ſelf-evident a propoſition, as that conſiſting of more 
general terms, whatſoever is, is; and again whether 
this jon, blue is not red, be not a propofition 
that the mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 
underſtands the words, than it does of that axiom, It is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and 
fo of all the like. | 

F. 5. Secondly, as to co-exiftence, or 
ſuch neceſſary connexion between two ideas, 
that, in the ſubject where one of them 
is ſuppoſed, there the other muſt neceffarily 
of ſuch agreement or diſagreement 
as this, the mind has an immediate perception but in 
very few of them. And therefore in this fort we have 
* 
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found very many propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, 
ſome there are; v. g. the idea of filling a place 
equal to the contents of its fuperficies, annexed to 
rern 
that two bodies cannot be in the ſame place. 
$. 6. Thirdly, as to the relations of 3. In other 
modes, mathematicians have framed many lations we 
— that ne relation of ogue- my 
uals taken from the remiainder will 
9 which, with the of that kind, however 
they are received for maxims by the mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable truths; yet, I think, that 
one who conſiders them will not find, that they 
clearer ſelf-evidence than theſe, that one and 
equal to two; that if you take from the five 
xe kind dos, wed Bee whe Boe Bee of 26h 
rr de equal. 
and a thou other ſuch propoſitions may 
in numbers, which, at the very firſt hearing, 
aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not 
clearnefs, than thoſe mathematical axioms. 
$. 7. Fourthly, as to real exiſtence, ſince 4 
that has no connexion with any other of our ing real exiſt- 
ideas, but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt <nce we have 
being, we have in that, concerning the real 
exiſtence of all other beings, not ſo much as demon- 
ſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evidenc knowledge; and _there-. 
fore concerning thoſe there are no maxims. | 
F. 8. In the next place let us confider, 
what influence theſe received maxims have 
-* the other parts of our know 
es eflabliſhed in the ſchools, that al 
reaſonings are ex præcognitis & 
ceſſis, 2 to lay the foundation of all 
other knowledge in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 
to be prixcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe 
two things: firſt, that theſe axioms are thoſe truths that 
are firſt known to the mind. And, ſecondly, that upon 
them the other parts of our knowledge depend. 


vol. II. — 45 


ha 
one 


Theſe a- 
toms do not 
much influ- 
ence our 
other know- 
ledge. 
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Becauſe they . 9- Firſt, that they are not the truths 
- be firſt known to = 7 is evident to ex- 
truths we as we have ſhown in another 
knew. N ii. Who perceives not = 
child certainly knows that a 1s not its mother ; 
that its ſucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he 
knows that it is impoſiible for the fame thing to be and 
not to be? And how many truths are there about num- 
bers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the mind 
is perfectly acquainted with, and fully convinced of, 
it ever thought on theſe general maxims, to 


which mathematicians, in their arguings, do ſometimes 
refer them? Whereof the reaſon is very plain : for that 


which makes the mind affent to ſuch propoſitions, being 
nothing elſe but the perception it has of the agreement 


— of its idevs, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in words it under- 


inary and 

re ſertled in the mind, with 
Thee painter ideas are firſt 
diſtinguiſhed, and fo knowledge got about 
and next to them, the leſs general or or ſpecific, 
to particular: for abſtract ideas are noc 
3 to children, or the yet unexerciſed 
mind, as particular ones, If they ſeem ſo to grown 
men, it is only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe 
are made fo, For when we nicely reflec upon 
them, we ſhall 6d, that general ideas aye fictions and 
contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
_ as we are 
apt to imagine. For examp it not require ſome 
s and Ai to form the Sand his of > winds 
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angle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon ; but 
all and none of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething 
imperſect, that cannot exiſt; an idea wherein ſome 
parts of ſeveral different and inconfiſtent ideas are put 
- Ir is true, the mind, in this imperfect tate, 

has need of fuch ideas, and makes all the haſte to them 
it can, for the convenicncy of communication and en- 
largement of knowledge; to both which it is naturally 
very much inclined. t yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect 
ſuch ideas are marks of our imperfection ; at leaſt — 
is enough to ſhow, that the moſt abſtract and general 
ideas are not thoſe that the mind is firſt and moſt eafily 
acquainted with, not fuch as its earlieſt knowledge is 


converſant about. 
from v hat has been ſaid 


F. 10. Secondly, Pecauſe 
it plainly follows, that rheſe magnified max- them the 
ims are not the principles and foundations other parts of 
of all our other knowledge. For if there beds _—_ 
be a many other truths, which have depend. 
as much ſelf-evidence as they, and a great 
many that we know before them, it is impoſſible 
ſhould be the principles, from which we deduce all other 
truths. Is it 1 ble to know that one and two are 
equal to three, but by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch 
axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts taken to- 
gether? Many a one knows that one two are * 
to three, without having heard, or thought on that, 
any other axiom, by which it migh: be proved: _ 
knows it as certainly, as any other man knows, that the 
whole is equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and 
all from the fame reaſon of ſelf. evidence; the equality 
of thoſe ideas being as viſible and certain to him without 
that, or any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof 
ro make i it perceived. Nor after the knowledge, that 
the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that 
one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly 
than he did before. For if there be any odds in thoſe 
ideas, the whole and are more obſcure, or at leaſt 
more difficult to be fettled in the mind, than thoſe of 
one, two, and three. And indeed, I think, I may aſk 
theſe men, who will nceds have all knowledge, beſides 
M * thoſe 
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thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend on gene 

tal, innate, and ſelf-evident principles: what har rl 
is requiſite to prove, that one "and one are two, that two 
and two are four, that three times two are fix? Which 
known without any do evince, that either 
all knowledge does not depend on certain præcognita or 
maxims, called principles, or elſe that theſe are 
principles ; and if theſe are to be counted principles, a 

t part of numeration will be ſo. To which if we 
add all the felf-evident propofitions, which may be 
made about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will be 
almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which men arrivc 
to the knowledge of, at different ages; and a great many 
of theſe innate principles they never come to know all 
their lives. But wacther they come in view of the mind, 
earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all 
known by their native evidence, are wholly — wat | 
receive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another ; much lefs the more from the more 
general; or the more fimple, from the more com- 
: the more fimple, and lefs abſtract, being the 
molt franiliar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. 
But which ever be the cleareſt ideas, the evidence and 
certainty of all ſuch propoſitions is in this, that a man 
fees _ ſame idea to be the infalli 
perceives two different ideas to 
when a man has in his underſtanding 
and of two, the idea of yellow, and the i 
cannot bur certainly know, that the idea of one is the 
idea of one, and not the idea of two; and that the idea 
of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. 
For a man cannot confound the ideas in his mind, which 
he has diſtinct : that would be to have them confuſed 
and diftinc at the fame time, which is a contradiction : 
and to have none diſtinct is to have no uſe of our facul- 
ties, to have no knowledge at all. And therefore what 
idea ſoever is afhrmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire 
diſtinct ideas are denied one of another, the mind cannot 
but aſſent to fuch a propolition as infallibly true, as 
ſoon as it underſtands the terms, without hefitation or 


need 
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need of proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general 
terms, and called maxims. 


$. 11, What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe what wie 
ral maxims of no uſe? By no means; theſe general 
rhough perhaps their ale is tier that, which maxims 
it is commonly taken to be. But fince *. 
doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome men 
aſcribed to theſe maxims may be apt to be cried out 
againſt, n foendutions of all the ſciences ; 
— 4 be worth while to conſider them, with reſpect 
parculrly 0 of our knowledge, and examine more 
what purpoſes they ſerve, and to what 


* err y faid, that 
they are of no uſe to prove or confirm general ſelf- 
evident propoſitions. 

2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been the 
foundations whereon any ſcience hath been built. There 
is, I know, a > one ted af a, from ſcho- 
laſtic men, of ſciences and the m2x1ms on which they 
are built: but it has been my ill luck never to meet 
with any ſuch ſciences ; much leſs any one built u 
theſe two maxims, what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad 
to be ſhown where any ſuch ſcience, erected upon theſe, 
or any other ins and ſhould 
be obliged to any one who would lay before me the 
frame and ſyſtem of any ſcience fo built on theſe or any 
ſuch-like maxims, that could not be ſhown to ſtand as 
firm without any conſideration of them. I aſk, whether 
theſe general maxims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtudy 


of divinity Y, — 44 that they have 
They ferve here too to filence wran- 


in other ſciences ? 

glers, and put an end to difpute. But I think that no- 
body will 3 ſay, that the chriſtian religion is 
built upon theſe maxims, or that the knowl we — 
of it is derived from theſe iples. It is reve- 
lation we have received it, and without revelation theſe 
maxims had never been able to help us to it. When 
we find out an idea, by whoſe intervention we diſcover 
the connexion of two others, this is a revelation from 
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God to us, by the voice of reaſon. For we then come 
to know a truth that we did not know before. When 
God declares any truth to us, this is a revelation to us 
by the voice of his ſpirit, and we are advanced in our 
knowledge. Burt in neither of theſe do we receive our 
light or knowl from maxims. But in the one the 
things themſelves afford it, and we fee the truth in them 
by percetving their agreement or diſagreement. In the 
other, God himſelf affords it immediately to us, and w2 
fee the truth of what he fays in his unerring veracity. 
3- They are not of uſe to help men forward in the 
advancement of ſciences, or new diſcoveries of yet un- 
known truths. Mr. Newton, in his never to 
be admired book, has demonſtrated ſeveral p tions, 
which are ſo many new truths, before 2 to the 
world, and are farther advances in mathematical know - 
ledge : but, for the diſcovery of theſe, it was not the 
maxims, what is, is; or, the whole, is bigger 
than a part; of the like; that helped him. Theſe were 
not the clues that led him into the diſcovery of the truth 
and certainty of thoſe tions. Nor was it by 
thein that he got the knowledge of thoſe demonſtra- 
tions; Ne 
the t or of the ideas, as expreſſed 
in the propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the greateſt 


in 
from = ng oe 
receĩv he 
of theſe, or the in — in 
maxims. Would thoſe who have this traditional admi- 
ration of theſe tions, that they think no ſtep can 
be made in knowledge without the ſupport of an axiom, 
no ſtone laid in the building of the ſciences without | 
general maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the method © 
acquiring knowledge, and of communicating ; between 
the method of raifing any ſcience and that of teachin; 
it to others as far as it is advanced; they would ſee t 
thoſe general maxims were not the foundations on which 
the firſt diſcoverers raiſed their admirable ſtructures, nor 
the keys that unlocked and opened thoſe ſecrets of 


1 Though afterwards, when ſchools were 
erected, 
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erected, and ſciences had their profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of maxims, 
i. e. laid down certain propoſitions which were ſelf 
evident, or to be received for true; which being ſettled 
in the minds of their ſcholars, as unqueſtionable verities, 
they on occaſion made uſe of, to convince them of truths 
in inſtances that were not ſo familiar to their 
minds as thoſe axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their minds. 
Though theſe particular inftances, when well reflected 
on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the underſtanding than 
the general maxims brought to confirm them: and it 
was in thoſe. lar inſtances that the firſt diſcoverer 
found the truth, withour the help of the general maxims: 
and ſo may any one elſe do, «to vidh uation — 
To come therefore to the uſe that is made of 
1. They are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the 
methods of teaching ſciences as far as they are 
advanced ; mn 

2. They are of uſe in diſputes, for the of 
obſtinate wranglers, and thoſe conteſts to ſome 
conclufion. hether a need of them to that end came 
not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to inquire. 
The ſchools having made difpu atation the touchſtone of 
men's abilities, and the criterion of knowledge, adjudged 
victory to him that kept the field : and he that had the 
laſt word, was concluded to have the better of the argu- 
ment, if not of the cauſe. But becauſe by this means 
there was like to be no decifion between ſkilful comba- 
tants, whilſt one never failed of a medius terminus to 
prove any propoſition; and the other could as conſtantly, 
without, or with a diſtinction, deny the major or minor ; 
to prevent, as much as could be, out of dif- 
putes into an endleſs train of ſyllogi 


and agreed in, were looked on as general mea- 
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them} beyond which there was no going, and which 
muſt not be receded from by either fide. And thus 
theſe maxims getting the name of principles, beyond 
which men in difpute could not retreat, were by miſ- 
take taken to be originals and ſources, from whence all 
knowledge began, and the foundations whereon the ſci- 
ences were built. Becauſe when in their diſputes they 
came to any of theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no 
farther, the matter was determined. But how much 
this is a miſtake, hath been already ſhown. 

This method of the ſchools, which have been thought 
the fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, 
like uſe of of con- 
the mouths of 
arguing any 
ſelf-evident 
all reaſonable men, who have 
yet their uſe herein is but 


I VII CLIT ALI ba 
the argument brought to a firſt principle. 
give off a wrong argument before it came 
if in their diſputes they propaſed to themſclves 
finding and embracing of truth, and not a conteſt 
vie And thus maxims have their uſe to put a 
ſtop to their perverſ ity 
yielded ſooner. But the method of the ſchools having 
ed A and refift evi- 
ny ones tpn gt i. e. till they are reduced 
to contradict themſelves or ſome eſtabliſhed principle; 
is no wonder that they ſhould not in civil converſation 
which in the ſchools is counted a 
; obſtinately to maintain that fide of 
» have choſen, whether true or falſe, ro 


corrupted by 
| education, could ſcarce kelieye ſhould ever be admitted 
amongſt 
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amongſt the lovers of truth, and ſtudents of or 
nature; or introduced into the Ce <a 


are to the truths of religion or y 
wit the i and unconvinced. How much 
ſuch a way of learning is like to turn young men's minds 


from the fincere ſearch and love of truth ; nay, and to 
make them doubt whether there is any ſuch thing, or at 
leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now inquire. 
This I think, that bating thoſe places, which brought 
the peripatetic philoſophy into their ſchools, where it 
continued many without teaching the world any 
thing but the art of wrangling ; theſe maxims were no 
where the — on which the ſciences 
were built, nor the great helps to the advancement of 
As to theſe maxims therefore, they are, as I 
have ſaid, of great uſe in difputes, to ſtop the mouths 
of wranglers; but not of much uſe to the diſcovery of 
unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its 
ſearch after know For who ever began to build 
his knowledge on this tion, What is, is; 
or, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to 
be: and from either of theſe, as from a principle of 
ſcience, deduced a fyſtem of uſeful knowledge? Wrong 
opinions often involving contradictions, one of theſe 
maxims, as a touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhow whi- 
ther they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the 
abſurdity or miſtake of a man's reaſoning or opinion, 
they are of very little uſe for enlightening the under- 
ſtanding: and it will not be found, that the mind re- 
ceĩves much help from them in its s in know- 
ledge; which would be neither lefs, nor leſs certain, 
were theſe two propofitions never thought on. 
It is true, as I have faid, they ſometimes ſerve in argu- 
mentation to ſtop a s mouth, by ſhowing the 
abſurdity of what he faith, and by expoſing him to the 
ſhame of contradicting what all the world knows, and 
he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But it is one 
| to ſhow a man that he is in an error; and another 
to put him in eſfion of truth: and I would fain 
| teach, 
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dence of the things. But before cuſtom has ſettled me- 


Book 4. 
teach, and by their influence make us know, which we 
did not know before, or could not know without them. 
Let us reaſon from them as well as we can, they are 
only about identical predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but ſuch. Each particular fitton con- 

cerning identity or diverfity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in itſelf, if attended to, as cither of theſe general 
ones: only theſe ones, as ferving in all cafes, 
are therefore more inculcated and infifted on. As to 
other lefs maxims, many of them are no more 
than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing but 
the reſpect and import of names one to another. The 
whole is equal to all its parts;” what real truth, I be- 
ſeech you, does it teach us? What more is contained in 
that maxim than what the fignification of the word to- 
tum, or the whole, does of itſelf import? And he that 
knows that the word whole ſtands for what is made up 
of all its parts, knows very little lefs, than that the whole 
is equal to all its parts. And upon the fame nd, I 
think that this 


grou 
, a hill is higher than a valley, 
and feveral the like, may alfo paſs for maxims. But yet 


maſters of — when they would, as teachers 
of what they know, initiate others in that ſcience; do 
not without reafon place this, and ſome other fuch max- 
ims, at the entrance of their ſyſtems ; that their ſcholars, 
having in the beginning perfectly acquainted their 
thoughts with theſe propofitions made in ſuch general 
terms, may be uſed to make ſuch reflections, and have 
theſe more tions, as formed rules and 
fayings, ro to all particular cafes. Not that 
if they be equally weighed, they are more clear and 
evident than the icular inftances they are t 
to confirm; but that, being more familiar to the mind, the 
very naming them is enough to fatisfy the underſtanding. 
But this, I ſay, is more from our cuſtom of uſing them, 
and the eſtabliſhment they have got in our minds, by 
our often thinking of them, than from the different evi- 


thutk of Sinking wad reafoning is vor midi, 7 
it is quite otherwiſe; and that che 
e is taken away, 
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fition, the whole is equal to all itz parts; and that if 
one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the 
other, the general has more need to be let into his mind 
by the particular, than the by the general. 
For in particulars our knowledge begins, nd ſo ſpreads 
itſelf by degrees to generals. Though afterwards the 
mind takes the quite contrary coutſe, and having drawn 
its knowledge n 
makes thoſe familiar to its and accuſtoms itſelf 
to have recourſe to them, 4s to the ſtandards of trutly 
and falſhood. By which familiar uſe of them, as rules 
to meaſure the truth of other ions, it comes in 
time to be thought, that more particular propoſitions 
have their truth and evidence from their conformity to 
theſe more ones, which in diſcourſe and argu- 
mentation are ſo frequently and conftantly ad- 
mitted. And this I think to be the reaſon why 


amongſt 
ſo many r 
have had the tizle of maxims, | 


up Our tions. 
ned ode, Wy et rather than | 
fix them on ſettled determined ideas of things; I ſay, 
theſe general maxims will ſerve to confirm us in miſ- 
takes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of words, which is moſt 
common, will ſerve to prove contradictions: v. g. he 
that, with Des Cartes, ſhall frame in his mind an idea 
of what he calls body to be nothing but extenfion, may 
eafily demonſtrate that there is no vacuum, i.e. no ſpace 
void of body, by this maxim, what is, is. For the idea 
to which he annexes the name body, being bare exten- 
fion, his knowledge, 2 body, 
is certain. For he knows his own idea of extenſion 
clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that it is what it is, 
— 718 4 
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the ſame evidence and certainty, be affirmed one of an- 
other, as each of itſelf: and it is as certain, that whilſt 
E ute them all to ſtand for one and the fame idea, this 
predication is as true and identical in its fignification, 
that ſpace is body, as this predication is true and iden- 
tical, that body is body, both in fignification and found, 
$. 13. But if another ſhould come, and 
—— u make to himſelf another idea, different from 
Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yet, with 
Des Cartes, he calls by the ſame name body; and make 
his idea, which he expreſſes by the word body, to be of 
a thing that hath both extenſion and folidity together; 
he will as caitly demonſtrate, that there may be a vacu- 
um, or ſpace without a body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated 
the contrary. Becauſe the idea to which he gives the 
name ſpace being barely the fimple one of extenſion; 


and the idea to which he gives the name body, being 


the complex idea of extenfion and reſiſtibility, or ſoli- 
dity, together in the ſame ſubject; theſe two ideas are 
not exactly one and the ſame, but in the underftanding 
as diſtinct as the ideas of one and two, white and black, 
or as of corporeity and humanity, if I may uſe thoſe 
barbarous terms : and therefore the predication of them 
in our minds, or in words ſtanding for them, is not 


this propoſition, extenſion or ſpace is not body, is as 
true and evidently certain, as this maxim, it is impoſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, can make 
any propoſition. | | ee. 

They prove F. 14. But yet though both theſe propo- 
not the ex- fitions (as you fee) may be equally demon- 
iſtence of ſtrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, 
— and that there cannot be a vacuum, by theſe 
* two certain principles, viz. what is, is; and 
the ſame thing cannot be, and not be: yet neither of 
theſe principles will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or 
what bodies do exiſt: for that we are left to our ſenſes, 
to diſcover to us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal 
and ſelf-evident principles, being only our conſtant, 
clear, and diſtinct knowledge of our own ideas, more 
general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 


9 paſſes 
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paſſes without the mind; their certainty is founded only 
upon the knowledge we have of each idea by itſelf, and 
of its diſtinction from others; about which we cannot 
be miſtaken whilſt they are in our minds, though we 
may, and often are miftaken when we retain the names 
without the ideas; or uſe them confuſedly fometimes 
for one, and ſometimes for another idea. In which 
caſcs the force of theſe axioms, reaching only to the 
ſound, and not the fignification of the words, ſerves 
only to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, and errour. It 
is to ſhow men, that theſe maxims, however cried up 
for the great guards of truth, will not ſecure them from 
errour in a careleſs looſe uſe of their words, that I have 
made this remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted con- 
cerning their little uſe for the improvement of know- 
ledge, or s uſe in undetermined ideas, I have 
been far enough from faying or intending they ſhould 
be laid afide, as ſome have been too forward to charge 
me. I affirm them to be truths, ſelf-evident truths ; 
and fo cannot be laid aſide. As far as their influence 
will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor will I ar- 
tempt to abridge, it. But yet, without any injury to 
truth or knowledge, I may have reafon to think their 
uſe is not anſwerable to the great ſtreſs which feems to 
be laid on them; and I may warn men not to make an 
ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves in errours. 
. 15. But let them be of what uſe they 
will in verbal ſitions, they cannot diſ- 
cover or to us the leaſt knowledge of 
the nature of ſubſtances, as they are found 
and exiſt without us, any farther than 
on experience. And though the conſequence 
of theſe two propoſitions, called principles, be very 
clear, and their uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the pro- 
bation of ſuch things, wherein there is no need at all of 
them for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves 
without them, viz. where our ideas are determined, and 
known by the names that ſtand for them: yet when 
theſe principles, viz. what is, is; and it is impoflible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; are made uſe 
of in the probation of propoſitions, wherein are words 
ſtand- 
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ſtanding for complex ideas; v. g. man, horſe, gold, 
virtue; there they are of infinite danger, and moſt com- 
monly make men receive and retain falſhood for mani. 
feſt truth, and uncertainty for demonſtration : | 
which follow errour, obſtinacy, and all the miſchiefs that 
can happen, from wrong reaſoning. The reaſon whereof 
is not, that theſe princ aciples ape boſs tywe, or of leſs force 
in proving propofitions made of terms ſtanding for 
complex ideas, than where the propoſitions are about 
fimple ideas. But becauſe men miſtake generally, think- 
ing that where the fame terms are preſerved, the pro- 
poſitions are about the fame things, though the ideas 
they ſtand for are in truth different; therefore theſe 
maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thaſe, which in 
ſound and appearance are contradictory tions; as 
is clear in the demonſtrations above-mentioned about a 
vacuum. So that whilft men take words for „ as 


uſually they do, theſe maxims may and do commonly 


ſerve to prove contradictory propoſitions ; as ſhall yet 
be farther made manifeſt. 
; g. 16. For inſtance, let man be that con- 
1 "= cerning which you would by theſe firſt prin- 
ciples demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall 
_ that ſo far as demonſtration is by theſe principles, 
it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerfal true 
— ay or knowledge of any being exifting without 
us. Firſt, a child having — the idea of a man, it 
is probable that his idea is juſt like that picture, which 
the painter makes of the viſible appearances joined to- 
and fuch a complication of ideas together in 
is underſtanding, makes up the ſingle complex idea, 
which he calls man, whereof white or fleſh-colour in Eng- 
land being one, the child can demonſtrate to you that 
2 is not a man, becauſe white colour was one of 
rhe conſtant ſimple ideas of the complex idea he calls 
man: and therefore he can demonſtrate by the principle, 


it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
that a negroe is not a man; the foundation of his cer- 
tainty being not that univerſal propoſition, which per- 
haps he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſ- 
tinet perception he hath of kis own ſimple ideas of black 
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and white, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor 
can ever miſtake one for another, u hether he knows that 
maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath 
ſuch an idea, which he calls man, can you never de- 
monſtratc that a man hath a ſoul, becauſe his idea of 
man includes no ſuch notion or idea in it. And there- 
fore to him, the principle of what is, is, proves not this 
matter; bur it de apon collection and 
by which he is to make his complex idea called man. 

$. 17. Secondly, another that hath gone farther in 
framing and collecting the idea he calls man, and to the 
outward ſhape adds laughter and rational diſcourſe, may 
demonſtrate that infants and changelings are no men, 
by this maxim, it is impoſſible for the fame thing to 
be, and not to be: and I have diſcourſed with ra- 


tional men, who have actually denicd that are men. 

$. 18. Fhirdly, perhaps another makes up the com- 
plex idea which ko wn, onde oe. of ideas of 
body in and the powers of language and reaſon, 


and leaves out the ſhape wholly: this man is able to 
demonſtrate, that a man may have no hands, but be 
quadrupes, neither of thoſe being included in his idea 
of man; and in whatever budy or ſhape he found ſpeech 
and reaſon joined, that was a man: becauſe having a clear 
knowledge of ſuch a complex idea, it is certain that 
— 80 that, if ! ſidered, I 
$. 1 tly confi a 
think rl may ſay, 1 our ideas are lub uſe of 
determined in cur minds, and have annexed 
to them by us known and ſteady names un- whete we 
der thoſe ſettled determinations, there is — = 
little need or no uſe at all of theſe maxims, ideas. 
to pow the or diſagreement of 

of them. He that cannot diſcern the truth or fall 
band of ſuch propoſitions, without the help of theſe 
and the like maxims, will not be helped by theſe max- 
ims todo it: fince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the 
truth of theſe maxims themſelves without proof, if he 
cannot know the truth of others without proof, which 
are as ſelſ· evident as theſe, Upon this ground it is, 
| that intuitive * neither requires nor admits 
any 
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any proof, one part of it more than another. He that 
will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the foundation of all 
knowledge and certainty : and he that needs any proof 
to make him certain, and give his affent to this p 
fition, that two are equal to two, will alfo have need of 
a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that 
needs a probation to convince him, that two are not 
three, that white is not black, that a triangle is not a 
circle, &c. or any other two determined diſtinct ideas 
are not one and the fame, will need alſo a demonſtra- 
tion to convince him, that it is impoſhble for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. 

Their uſe $. 20. And as theſe maxims are of little 
dangerous uſe, where we have determined ideas, fo 
where our they are, as I have ſhowed, of ous uſe, 
 - - wand where our ideas are not determined; and 
where we uſe words that are not annexed to 
determined ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wan- 
dering fignification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
ſometimes for another idea: from which follow miſtake 
and errour, which theſe maxims (brought as proofs to 
eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for un- 
determined ideas] do by their authority confirm and 
river. 
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C H A Ff. VII. 
Of Trifiing Propoſitions. 


HETHER the maxims treated 
fitions bring of in the foregoing chapter be 
noincreaſets of that uſe to real knowledge, as is gene- 
our know- ly ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. 
—_ This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, 
that there are univerſal propoſitions ; which though they 
be certainly true, yet they add no light to our under- 
ſtandings, bring no increaſe to our knowledge. Such 
are, 
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more knowing: and that way of handling the matter 
would much at one have ſatisfied the monkey”s hunger, 
or a man's underſtanding; and they would have im- 
proved in knowledge and bulk together. 
I know there are ſome who, becauſe identical 
fitions are' ſelf-evident, ſhow a t concern for them, 
and think they do great ſervice to philoſophy by crying 
them up, as 4 if i in them was contained all knowledge, 
and the underſtanding were led into all truth by rs 
only; I grant as forwardly as any one, that they are al! 
true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, that the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have of 
ing the ſame idea to be the fame, and of difcern- 
ing it from thoſe that are different, as 1 have ſhown in 
the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the 
making uſe "I identical propofitions, for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, I 
do not ſee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, 
that the will is the will, or lay what ftreſs on it he 
thinks fit ; of what uſe is this, and an infinite the like 
propofitions, for the enlarging our knowledge? Let a 
man abound, as much as the plenty of words which he 
has will permit, in ſuch propoſitions as theſe ; a law is 
a law, and obligation is obli ; right is right, and 
wrong is wrong: will theſe and the like ever help him 
to an acquaintance with ethicks? or inſtruct him or 
others in the knowledge of morality? Thoſe who know 
not, nor pe! ever will know, what is right and 
what is wrong, nor the meaſures of them; can with as 
much affurance make, and infallibly know the truth of, 
theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, as he that is beſt in- 
— 4 in morality can do. But what advance do ſuch 
Prepoſitions give in the know] of any thing neceſ- 
{ary or uſeful for their conduct: Jn 
He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who, 
for the enlightening the underſtanding in any part of 
knowledge, ſhould be buſy with identical propoſitions, 
and infift on fuch maxims as theſe: ſubſtance is fub- 
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ſtance, and body is body; a vacuum is a vacuum, and a 
vortex 18 a vortex; a centaur is a Centaur, and a chimera 
zs a chimera, &c. For theſe and all ſuch are equally 
: | true, 
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true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet 
they cannot but be counted trifling, when made uſe of 
as princi 2 inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, as 
helps to : ſince they teach nothing bur Vile 
every one, who 1 is capable of diſcourſe, knows without 
being told; viz. that the ſame term is the ſame term, 
and the ſame idea the fame idea. And upon this account 
it was that I formerly did, and do till think, the offer- 
ing and inculcating ſuch propoſitions, in order to give 
the underſtanding any new light or inlet into the know 
ledge of things, no better than trifli 
Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different ; and he 
that would enlarge his own, or another's mind, to truths 
he does not yet know, muſt find out intermediate ideas, 
and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the 
underſtanding may ſee the agreement or diſagrecment of 
thoſe in queſtion. Propoſitions that do this are inſtruc- 
tive ; but they are far from ſuch as affirm the ſame term 
of itſelf : which is no way to advance one's ſelf or others, 
in any fort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, 
than it would help any one, in his learning to read, to 
have ſuch propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him. An 
A is an A, and a B is a B; which a man may know as 
well as any ſchool-maſter, and yet never be able to read 
a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any fuch 
identical ons, help him one jot forwards in the 
{kill of let him make what uſe of them he can. 
If thoſe who blame my calling them trifling propofi- 
tions, had but read, and been at the pains to underſtand, 
what I have above writ in very plain Engliſh, A, 4 could 
not but have ſeen that by identical propobriong k mean 
only fuch, wherein the ſame term, importing 
3 is affirmed of itſelf : which Frake te to be the proper 
fignification of identical propoſitions : and concerning 
all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to fay, that to 
propoſe them as inftructive, is no better than trifling. 
or no one who has the uſe of reaſon can mifs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken notice of; nor 
doubt of their truth, when he does take notice them. 
But if men will call tions identical, wherein 
the ſame term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they 
N 2 ſpeak 
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properly than I, others muſt judge; this is 
certain, all that they ſay of propoſitions that are not 
identical in my ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what I have 
faid ; all that I have faid ing to thoſe tions 
wherein the ſame term is of itfelf. And I would 
fain fee an inftance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of, to the advantage and improvement of any one's 
knowledge. Inftances of other kinds, whatever uſe may 
be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as 
I call identical. 
> ds 85 pon of ide conghs 
tions is, when a e c 
OE ned of the mane. of the whule ; 
part of the definition of the word defined. 


is a ſhorter way to explain the ification of 
lend, by foying | . 


as a truth of moment, that gold 
how it is any jot more mater ial 
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r-legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neighing, 
theſe of the word paltry : but did thereby teach no more, 
thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that 
a notion of God, or would be caſt into a ſleep by opium, 
opium, being contained in the idea ſignified by * 
therefore the knowledge contained in it is more = 
the fignifica-- he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a parrot, 
others ; but not as a rational creature, uſing them for 
uſes them, or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unin- 
contains no more than one of the terms does, and which 
farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain his 
tion of that word, Ihe whe of ihe Haw. 

the one is, of thoſe trifling tions 


ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by the word 
white, uſed to have a woman on his bo might with 
but that the word palfry, in his or romance language, 
ſhall rell me, that in whatever thing ſenſe, motion, rea- 
made indeed an inſtructive propoſition: becauſe 15 
man, we are by ſuch TS taught ſome 
verbal. 
_ , only making a noiſe by imitation, and fram- 
of ideas which he has in his mind. hearer 
telligible noiſe. And therefore he trifles with words, 
a man was ſuppoſed to know before; v. g. a triangle 
terms, to one who is ſuppoſed or declares himſelf not to 
$. 8. We can know then the truth of two 
-which have a certainty in them, but it is only a verbal 


1 gniſied theſe ideas; body of a certain 
the ſame certainty univerſally affirm alſo any or all of 
ſtood: for all theſe, and was not to be applied to any 
fon, and laughter, were united, that thing had actually 
having the notion of God, nor being caſt into fleep 
more than — what the word man ſtands for; x 
_— 2Þ he 28338 — ＋ 12 
hav an ing certain ſounds, whici he has learnt of 
figns 
alſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms as the ſpeaker 
who makes ſuch a propoſition, which, when it is made, 
hath three ſides, or ſaffron is yellow. And this is no 
underſtand him: and then it teaches only the ſigniſica- 
EA ſorts of propoſitions with perfect certainty ; 
cex- 
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certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we can 
know the truth, and ſo may be certain in 
1 cnatine, which 1s a neceſſary 
conſequence of its preciſe complex idea, but not con- 
tained in it: as that the external angle of all triangles is 
es es AE which 
relation of the outward anyle to either of 

part of the complex —— 


F. 9. We having little or no knowledge 
b 
ideas ex in ſu t by 
our " gy 4 cannot make any univerſal 
certain tions concerning them, any 
farther our nominal effences lead us: which 
n 
thoſe which on their real conſtitutions, the ge- 
neral propoſitions that are made about ſubſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling ; and 
if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we 
can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
ſoever conſtant obſervation and analogy may aſſiſt our 
judgment in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent diſcourſes, 
yet to nothing. For it is plain, that names 
ngs, as well as others, as far as they 
ſignifications affixed to them, may, with 
great truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in 
propoſitions, as their relative definitions make them fit 
to be fo joined; and tions conſiſting of ſuch 
terms, may, with the clearneſs, be ed one 
from another, as thoſe that convey the moſt real truths : 
and all this, without any knowledge of the nature or. 
reality of things cxifiing without us. By this method 
one may make ions and undoubted propoſi- 
tions in words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in 
the knowledge of the get « of things; v. g. he that hav- 
ing learnt theſe following words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative acceptations annexed to them: v. g. 
ſubſtance, man, animal, form, ſoul, vegetative, ſenſitive, 
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This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, 
that wherever the diſtinct idea any word ſtands for is 
not known and conſidered, and ſomething not contained 
in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it; there our 
thoughts ſtick wholly in ſounds, and are able to attain 
no real truth or falſhood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, 
might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs amuſement and dif- 
pute, and very much ſhorten our trouble and wander- 
ing, in the ſearch of real and true knowledge. 


— 


CHA FF. ID 


Of our Nrotoledge of Exiſtence. 


— $. 1. ITHERTO we have only conſi- 
—— 2 things, 
rions concern which being only abſtract ideas, and thereby 
notexiſtence. removed in our thoughts from particular 
exiſtence (that being the proper operation of the mind, 
in abſtraction, to conſider an idea under no other exiſt- 
ence, but what it has in the underſtanding) gives us no 
knowledge of real exiſtence at all. Where by the way 
we may take notice, that univerſal propoſitions, of whoſe 
truth or falſhood we can have certain knowledge, con- 
cern not exiſtence; and farther, that all particular affir- 
mations or negations, that would not be certain if they 
were made general, are only concerning exiſtence; they 
declaring only the accidental union or ſeparation of ideas 
in things exiſting, which, in their abſtract natures, have 
no known neceſſary union or repugnancy. 
41 $. 2. But, leaving the nature of 
Leowkdoecf tions and different ways of ication to 
exitenas. be confidered more at large in another place, 
let us procced now to inquire concerning 
our knowledge of the exiſtence of things, and how we 
come by it. I fay then, that we have the knowledge of 
our own exiſtence by intuition; of the exiſtence of God 
by demonſtration; and of other things by . 
8 
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F. 3. As for our own exiſtence, we per- Our know 
ceive it fo plainly, and ſo certainly, that it ledge of our 


neither needs nor is capable of any proof. ownexiltence 
For nothing can be more evident to us, than ve. 
our own exiſtence; I think, 1 reaſon, I feel pleaſure 
and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to me, than 
my own exiſtence? if I doubt of all other things, that 
very doubt makes me perceive my own exiſtence, and 
arg thy og yn ng gens For if I know I 

pain, it is evident I have as certain perception of 
my own exiſtence, as of the exiſtence of the pain I feel: 
or if I know I doubt, I have as certain eption of 
the exiſtence of the thing doubting, as that thought 
which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that 
we have an intuitive know of our own exiſtence, 
jan Lag internal infallible perception that we are. In 
act of ſenſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are 
1 cious to ourſelves of our own being; and, in this 
matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of cer. 


tainty. 


CHAP. X. 


Fw Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God. 


'$.1. "HOUGH God has given us no 
innate ideas of himſelf ; though 
he has ſtamped no original characters on e 
our minds, wherein we Ts ana his being; 1 
yet "oC inn furniſhed us with thoſe faculties God. 
our minds are endowed with, he hath not 
left himſelf without witneſs: fince we have ſenſe, per- 
ception, and reaſon, and cannot want a clear of 
him, as long as we carry ourſelves about us. can 
we juſtly complain of our ignorance in this great point, 
fiance he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means 
ts know him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the 
end of our being, and the great concernment of our 
þappineſs, But though this * 
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then of all being muſt 
inal of all power; and fo this 
the moſt powerful. 


wing 
being, knowledge to be; or elſe there 
has been alſo a knowing being eternity. If it be 
faid no being had any knowledge, 
being was void of all underſtanding ; 


I CI AIRY blindly, 
ion, produce a I 
as It 1s impoſſible that a triangle ſhould make 
itſelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For it is 
as repugnant to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it 
ſhould put into itſelf, ſenſe, perception, and knowledge, 
as It is Pug bode) > dn, e 
into itfelf greater angles than two right ones. 

* 6. Thus from the confideration of 8 
ourſelves, and what we infallibly find in our ne Ged. 
own conſtitutions, our reaſon leads us to 

the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that 
there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing 
being; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, 
it matters not. The thing is evident, and from this 
idea duly conſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe 
other attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to this 
eternal being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found 
ſo ſcnſeleſly as to ſuppoſe man alone know- 


ing and wiſe, but yet the product of mere ignorance 
and chance; and that all the reft 


of the univerſe ated 
only 
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only by that blind : I ſhall leave with him 
that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, I. ii. 
de leg. to be conſidered at his leifure: ** what can be 
« more fillily and miſbecoming, than for a 
. man to think that he has a mind and u in 
in him, but yet in all the univerſe befide there is no 
* fuch thing? Or that thoſe things, which with the 
t utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon he can ſcarce com 
«© ſhould be moved and managed without any reaſon at 
« all? * Quid eſt enim verius, quam neminem efic 
« ogportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & 
* rationem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mundoque non putet? 
Aut ea quæ vix ſumma ingeniĩi natione comprehendat, 
% nulla ratione moveri putet?“ | 
From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have 
a more certain knowledge of the exiſtence of a God, 
than of any thing our ſenſes have not immediately diſ- 
covered to us. Nay, I preſume I may fay, that we 
more certainly know that there is a God, than that there 
is any thing elſe without us. When I ſay we know, I 
mean there is ſuch a knowledge within our reach which 
we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our minds to that, 
as we do to ſeveral other „ nn 
Sue $. 7. How. far the 1 a 
— 4 being, which a man may frame in his mind, 
being ndtthe does or does not prove the exiſtence of a 
ole proof God, I will not here examine. For in the 
different make of men's tempers and appli- 
cation of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail more 
on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of 
the fame truth. But yer, I think, this I may fay, that 
it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and filencing 
atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of fo i a point 
as this upon that ſole foundation; and take ſome men's 
having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident 
ſome men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only proof of a deity: 
and out of an over-fondneſs of that darling invention 
caſhier, or at leaft endeavour to invalidate all other ar- 
ments, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as 
weak or fallacious, which our own exiſtenc ah 
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the ſenſible parts of the univerſe offer fo clearly and 
cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for 
a C man to withſtand them. For I judge ic 
as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be deli- 
vered, that the inviſible things of God are clearly feen 
from the creation of the world, being underſtood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal p power and godhead. 
Though our own being furniſhes us, as I have ſhown, 
with an evident and inconteſtible proof of a deity ; and I 
believe no-body can avoid the cogency of it, who will 
but as carefully attend to it, as to any. other demonſtra- 
tion of ſo many parts: yet this being ſo fundamental a 
truth, and of that confequence, that all reli and 
genuine morality depend thereon, I doubt not but 1 
thall be —— by my reader, if I go over ſome parts 
of this argument agatn, and enlarge a little more upon 
them. 

F. $. There is no truth more evident, Something 
than that ſomething muſt be from eternity. from eter- 

I never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſona- **"Y- 

ble, or that could ſuppoſe fo manifeſt a contradiction, 

as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing: this be- 
ing of all abſurdities the eft, to imagine that pure 

nothing, the perfect negation and abſence of all beings, 
ſhould ever produce any real exiſtence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures 
to conclude, that ſomething has exiſted from eternity ; 
let us next fee what kind thing that muſt be. 

F. 9. There are but two forts of beings in Two forts of 
the world, that man knows or conceives. 50 

Firſt, ſuch as are purely material, without tend in- 
ſenſe, perception or thought, as the clip- cog! 

ings of our beards, and parings of our nails. 

Secondly, ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch 
as we find ourfelves to be, which, if you pleafe, we will 
hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings; which 
to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, Nn 
better terms than material and immaterial. 

$. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething 
eternal, let us fee what ſort of being it muſt being cannor 
be. And to that, it is very obvious to rea- — 
{on, that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative 9 


being. 
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you may as rationally expect to produce ſenſe, thought, 
and knowledge, by putting together, in a certain figure 
and motion, groſs particles of matter, as by thoſe that 
are the very minuteft, that do any where exiſt. They 
knock, impcl, and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater 
do, and that is all they can do. So that if we will fup- 
pole nothing firſt, or eternal; matter can never begin 
to be: if we ſuppoſe bare matter, without motion, eter- 
nal; motion can never begin to be: if we ſuppoſe only 
matter and motion firſt, or eternal: thought can never 
begin to be. For it is impoſſible to conceive that mat- 
ter, either with or without motion, could have origi- 
nally in and from itſelf ſenſe, perception and know- 
ledge ; as is evident from hence, that then ſenſe, per- 
ception and knowledge muſt be a property eternally in- 
ſeparable from matter and every particle of it. Not to 
add, that though our general or ſpecific conception of 
matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all 
matter is not one individual thing, neither is there any 
fuch thing exifting as one material being, or one ſingle 
body that we know or can conceive. And therefore if 
matter were the eternal firſt cogitative being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative being, but 
an infinite number of eternal finite cogitative bein 
independent one of another, of limited force and dif- 
tinct thoughts, which could never produce that order, 
harmony and beauty which arc to be found in nature. 
Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal being muſt 
neceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all 
things muſt necetfarily contain in it, and actually * 
at leaſt, all the perfections that can ever after exiſt; 

can ĩt ever give to another any perfection that it bath 
not, either actually in itfelf, or at leaſt in a higher 
degree; it neceſſarily follows, that the firft eternal being 
cannot be matter. 

F. 11. If therefore it be evident, th:t Therefore 
forcthing neceffarily muſt exiſt frum cter- there bas 
nity, it is alfo as evident, that that ſome- been an eter- 
thing muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative being: 1 
for it is as impoſſible that incogitative matter ſhould 
produce a cogitative being, 4 that nothing, or the ne- 
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gnſes of all being, ſhould produce a poſitive being or 


C. Though this diſcovery of the exiſt 
4 iently lead us into 


ence of an eternal mind does ſuffic 
the knowledge of God ; fince it will hence follow, that 
all other knowing beings that have a beginning muſt 
depend on him, and have no other ways of wn Te way 
or extent of power, than what he gives * - and there 
ſore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent 
pieces of this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby his 
omniſcience, power, and providence will be eſtabliſhed, 
and all his other attributes neceſſarily follow: yet to 
clear up this a little farther, we will fee what doubts 
can be raifed ſt 0. Ann 
13. Firſt, perhaps it will 
— t it be as clear as demonſtration can 
make it, that there muſt be an eternal be- 
ing, and that being muſt alſo be knowing ; yet it does 
not follow, but that thinking being may alſo be material. 
Let it be fo; it equally ftill follows, — there is a God. 
For if there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent be- 
ing, it is certain that there is a God, whether you ima- 
ine that being to be material or no. But herein, I 
fappoſe es the danger and Gacoie of that ſuppoſition : 
there being no way to avoid the demonſtration, that 
there is an eternal knowing being, men, devoted to mat- 
ter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing 
being is material ; and then letting flide out of their 
or the diſcourſe, the demonſtration whereby an 
eternal knowing being was proved, neceſſarily to exiſt, 
would argue all to be matter, and fo deny a God, that 
is, an eternal cogitative being; whereby they are ſo far 
from eſtabliſhing, that they deftroy their own hypothe- 
fis. Noe if rhave cas be, in their opinion, eternal mat- 
ter, without any eternal cogitative mani- 
feſtly ſeparate matter and thinking, and fu no ne- 
ceſſary connexion of the one with the other, and ſo eſta- 
bliſh the neceſſity of an eternal ſpirit, but not of matter ; 
tince it has been proved already, that an eternal cogita- 
tive being is unavoidably to be granted. Now if think- 
ing and matter may be ſeparated, the eternal 2 
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of matter will not follow from the eternal exiſtence of a 
itative being, and they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. 
"'F- 14. But now let us ſuppoſe they can Not mate- 
ſatisfy themſelves or others, that this eternal 

thinking being is material. 

Firſt, 1 would aſk them, > on OT 
imagine, matter, particle 
matter, thinks ? This, 1 ſuppoſe. they will 
ſcarce fay ; ſince then there would be as many eternal 
thinking ag beings as there are of matter, and fo 
an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow 
ni 66 Hs hs fn. 6s le of matter to be 
as well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a 
raſk to make out to their own reaſons a cogitative being 
out of incogitative particles, as an extended being out 
of unextended if I may fo ſpeak. 

$. 15. Secondly, if all matter docs not 
think, 5 Whether it be only one 
atom that does ſo?” has as many 
abſurdities as the other; for then this atom 
of matter muſt be alone eternal or 
this alone be eternal, then 
thought or will, made all the 
we have the creation of matter by 
which is that the materialifts ſtick at. 
poſe one ſingle thinking atom to have produced all 
reſt of matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-eminency to 
it upon any other account than that of its thinking, the 
only ſuppoſed difference. But allow it to be by ſome 
other way, which is above our c it muſt ſtill 
be creation, and theſe men muſt give up their great 
maxim, ex nihilo nil fit.“ If it be faid, that all the 
reſt of matter is equally eternal, as that thinking 
it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, 


abſurd : for to fappole all” matter eternal, 


ſmall icle in knowledge and power infinitely above 
all -d ww is without any the mee of itt 
to frame an h Every icle of matter, as 
matter, is capable of all the fame res and motions of 
any other ; nes clone any one, in kts thoughts, ts 
2 4 

2 10. 
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3. A fyſtem C. 16. If then neither one peculiar atom 
of incogita- alone can be this eternal thinking being; 
tive matter nor all matter as matter, i. e. every particle 
cannot be of matter, can be it ; it oaly remains, that 
cog” it is ſome certain fyitem of matter duly pus 
together, that is this thinking eternal being. This is 
that, which, I imagine, is that notion which men are 
apteſt to have of God ; who would have him a material 
being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordi- 
nary conceit they have of themſelves, and other men, 
which they take to be material thinking beings. Bur 
this imagination, however more natural, is no lefs ab- 
ſurd than the other: for to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking 
being to be nothing elſe but a compoſition of particles 
of matter each whereof is cogitative, is to aicribe all 
the wiſdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to 
the juxta- poſition of parts ; than which nothing can be 
more abſurd. For unthinking particles of matter, how- 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added to 
them, but a new relation of poſition, which it is impoſ- 
fible ſhould give tnought and knowledge to them. 

F. 17. But farther, this corporeal ſyſtem 


— 444 either has all 3 Its parts Ac reſt, O it is Aa CEr- 
reſt, tain motion of the parts wherein its think- 


ing conſiſts. If it be perfectly at reſt, it is 
but one lump, 9 above one 
atom. 
If it be the. motion of its parts, on which its thinking 
depends, all the thoughts there muſt be unavoidably ac- 
cidental and limited; fince all the particles that by mo- 
tion cauſe thought, being each of them in itſelf without 
any thought, cannot regulate its own. motions, much 
leſs be regulated by the thought of the whole: ſince that 
thought is not the cauſe of motion (for then it muſt be 
am:cedent to it, and ſo without it) but the conſequence 
of it, whereby freedom, power, choice, and all rational 
and wiſe thinking or acting, will be quite taken away: 
fo that ſuch a thinking being will be no better nor wifer 
than pure blind matter; ſince. to refolve all into the 
accidental unguitied motions of blind matter, or into 


thought depending on unguided mexions of bid —_— 
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is the ſame thing; not to mention the narrowneſs of 
ſuch thoughts and knowledge that muſt depend on the 
motion of ſuch parts. Bur there needs no enumeration 
of any more abſurdities and impoſibilities in this hypo- 
theſis (however full of them it be) than that before- 
mentioned ; fince let this thinking ſyſtem be all, or a 
part of the matter of the univerſe, it is impoſſible that 
any one particle ſhould either know its own, or the mo- 
tion of any other particle, or the whole know the motion 
of every particle; and fo re zulate its own thoughts or 
motions, or indeed have any thought refult.ng from ſuch 
motion. 

$. 18. Others would have matter to be utter not 
eternal, notwithſtanding that they allow an co-erernal 
eternal, cogitative immaterial being. This, with an cter- 
though it take not away the being of a God, 2— 
yet fince it dei. ies one and the firſt great piece of his 
workmanſhip, the creation, let us confider it a little. 
Matter muſt be allowed eternal: Why? becauſe you 
cannot conceive how it can be made out of nothing ; 
why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You will 
anſwer perhaps, becauſe about twenty or forty years 
fince you began to be. But if I afk you what that you 
is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. 
The matter, whereof you are mace, began not then to 
—＋ for if it did, than it is not eternal: but it began to 
be put together in ſuch a faſhion and frame as makes up 
your body ; but yet that frame of particles is not you, it 
makes nor that thinking thing you are ; (for I have now 
to do with one who allows an eternal, immaterial, 
thinking being, but would have unthinking matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking thing be- 
gin to be? If it did never begin to be, then have you 
always been a thinking thing from eternity; the abſur- 
dity whereof I need not confure, till I meet with one 
who is fo void of underitanding as to own it. If there- 
fore you can allow a thinking thing to be made out of 
9 (as all things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material being 
to be made out of nothing, by an equal power, but that 
you * and 9 | 
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the other? Though, when well confidered, creation of 
a ſpirit will be found to require no leſs than the 
creation of matter. Nay poſſibly, if we would emanci- 
pate ourſelves from vulgar notions, and raife our thoughts 
as far as they would reach, to a cloſer contemplation of 
things, we might be able to aim at ſome dim and feem- 
ing conception how matter might at firſt be made, and 
devia to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt 
but to give beginning and being to a ſpirit, would 
found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent power. 
But, this being what would perhaps lead us too far 
from the notions on which the philoſophy now in the 
world is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo 
far from them; or to inquire, ſo far as grammar itſelf 
would authorize, if the common ſettled opinion oppoſes 
it : eſpecially in this place, where the received doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves 
3 that the creation or beginning of any 

ubſtance out of nothing, being once admitted, the 
creation of all other, but the Creator himſelf, may, with 
the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 

F. 19. err 
of the making any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot 
poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No: 1. Becauſe it is not 
reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite being, be- 
cauſe we cannot comprehend its operations. We do not 
deny other effects upon this ground, becauſe we cannot 
poſſibly conceive the manner of their ion. We 
cannot conceive how any thing but impulſe of body can 
more body ; and yet that is nor = ocadon ſufficient to 
make us deny it i ble, the conſtant expe- 
rience we have of it in ourſelves, in all our voluntary 
motions, which are produced in us only by the free 
action or t of our own minds; and are not, nor 
can be the effects of the impulſe or determination of the 
motion of blind matter in or upon our own bodies ; for 
then it could not be in our power or choice to alter it. 
For example: my right hand writes, whilſt my left hand 
is ſtill: what cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other? 
Nothing but my will, a thought of my mind ; my thought 
6 


moves. 
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moves. This is matter of ſact, which cannot be denied: 
explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next 
ſtep will be to underſtand creation. For the giving a 
new determination to the motion of the animal ſpirits 
(which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) 
clears not the difficulty one jot : to alter the determina- 
tion of motion, being in this caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than 
to give motion itſelf ; fince the new determination given 
to the animal ſpirits muſt be either immediately by 
thought, or by — other body put in their way by 
thought, which was not in their way before, and fo muſt 
owe its motion to thought; either of which leaves 
voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. In 
the mean time it is an overvaluing ourſelves to reduce all 
to the narrow meaſure of our capacities ; and to conclude 
all things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doing 
exceeds our com This is to make our com- 
prehenfion infinite, or God finite, when what we can 
do is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do 
not underſtand the operations of your own finite mind, 
that thinking thing within you, do not deem it ſtrange, 
that you cannot comprehend the tions of that eter- 
nal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 


COTE — 
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Of our Knowledge of the Exiftence of other Things. 


F. 1. HE knowledge of our own be- „ 
WE mip intuition. The Ha 
exiſtence of a God reaſon clearly makes ſenſation. 
known to us, as has been ſhown. 
The knowledge of the exiſtence of any other thing, 
we can have only by ſenſation: for there being no ne- 
connexion of real exiſtence with any idea a man 
hath in his memory, nor of any other exiſtence but that 
of God, with the exiftence of any particular man ; no 
aaa. art 4 
4 Ing. 
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ing, but only when by actual operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf perceived by him. For the having the idea 
of any thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſtence 
of that thing, than the picture of a man evidences his 
being in the world, or the viſions of a dream make 
thereby a true hiſtory. 
_ F. 2. It is therefore the actual receiving 
whiteneſs of Of ideas from without, that gives us notice 
this paper. Of the exiſtence of other things, and makes 
us know that ſomething doth exiſt at that 

time without us, which cauſes that idea in us, though 
aps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: 
it takes not from the certainty of our ſenſes, and the 
» bs we receive by them, that we know not the manner 
wherein they are produced: v. g. whilſt I write this, I 
have, by the pa 5 my eyes, that idea produced 
in my mind, which whatever object cauſes, I call white; 
by + hich I how that that quality or accident (i. e. 
whoſe a e before my eyes always cauſes that idea) 
doth really exift, and hath a being without me. And 
of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and 
to which my faculties can attain, is the teſtimony of my 
eyes, which are the proper and fole judges of this thing, 
whoſe teſtimony I have reaſon to rely on as ſo certain, 
that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, that I fee 
white and black, and that ſomething really exifts, that 
cauſes that ſenſation in me, than that I write or move 
my hand: which is a certainty as great as human nature 
1s capable of, concerning the exiſtence of any thing, 
but a man's ſelf alone, and of God. 

§. 3. The notice we have by our ſenſes, 
of the exiſting of things without us, though 
it be not altogether fo certain as our intui- 
tive knowledge, or the deductions of our 
reaſon, employed about the clear abſtract 
ideas of our own minds; yet it is an aflu- 
rance that deferves the name of knowledge. 
If we uade ourſelves, that our faculties 
act and. inform us right, concerning the ex- 
iſtence of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot paſs 
93 confidence: for I think nobody 


can, 
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can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of 
the exiſtence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels. 
At leaft, he that can doubt fo far (whatever he may have 
with his own thoughts) will never have any controverſy 
with me; fince he can never be fure I fay any thing 
contrary to his own opinion. As to myſelf, I think 
God has given me aſſurance enough of the exiſtence of 
things without me; fince by their different application 
I can produce in myſelf both pleaſure and pain, which 
is one great concernment of my preſent ftate. This is 
certain, the confidence that our faculties do not herein 
deceive us is the greateſt aſſurance we are capable of, 
concerning the exiſtence of material bei For we 
cannot act any thing, but by our faculties; nor talk of 
knowledge itſelf, but by the helps of thoſe faculties, 
which are fitted to apprehend even what knowledge is. 
But beſides the aſſurance we have from our ſenſes them- 
ſelves, that they do not err in the information they give 
us, of the exiſtence of things without us, when are 
affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this aſſu- 
rance by other concurrent reaſons. 

F. 4- Firſt, it is plain thoſe perceptions | aus 
are produced in us by exterior cauſes affect- we cannor 
ing our ſenſes; becauſe thoſe that want the have them 
organs of any ſenfe, never can have the ideas do kd 
belonging to that ſenſe produced in their gags. 
minds. This is too evident to be doubted : 
and therefore we cannot but be affured, that they come 
in by the organs of that ſenſe, and no other way. The 

themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; 
for then the eyes of a man in the dark would produce 
colours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: but we 
ſee nobody gets the reliſh of a pine-apple, till he goes 
to the Indies, where it is, and taſtes it. 

$. 4 Secondly, becauſe ſometimes I find, 
that I cannot avoid the having thoſe ideas 
produced in my mind. For though when 
my eyes are ſhut, or windows faſt, I can at 
pleaſure recal to my mind the ideas of light, 
| or the ſun, which former ſenſations had 
lodged in my memory; ſo I can at pleaſure 
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lay by that idea, and take into my view that of the ſmell 
of a roſe, or taſte of ſugar. But, if I turn my eyes 
at noon towards the fun, I cannot avoid the ideas, 
which the light, or fun, then produces in me. So that 
there is a manifeſt difference between the ideas laid up 
in my memory, (over which, if they were there only, [ 
ſhould have conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe of 
them, and lay them by at pleafure) and thoſe which 
force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, and 
the briſk acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe efſſi- 
I cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe ideas in my mind, 
whether I will or no. Beſides, there is who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between con- 
templating the fun, as he hath the idea of it in his me- 
mory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, his 
ion is fo diſtin, that few of his ideas are more 
diſtinguiſhable one from another. And therefore he 
hath certain knowledge, that they are not both memory, 
or the actions of his mind, and fancies only within him; 
but that actual ſeeing hath a cauſe without. 
E. 6. Thirdly, add to this, that many of 
thoſe ideas are produced in us with pain, 
which afterwards we remember without the 
leaſt offence. Thus the pain of heat or 
cold, when the idea of it 1s revived in our 
minds, gives us no diſturbance; which, 
when felt, was very troubleſome, and is 
again, when actually ted ; which is oc- 
caſioned by the diſorder the external object 
cauſes in our bodies when applied to it. 
And we remember the pains of hunger, thirſt, or the 
head-ach, without any pain at all; which would either 
never difturb us, or elfe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our fan- 
cies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting us 
from abroad. The fame may be faid of pleaſure, ac- 
companying ſeveral actual ſenſations: and ma- 
thematical demonſtrations depend not upon ſenſe, yet 
the examining them by diagrams gives great credit 2 
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the evidence of our fight, and ſeems to give it a cer- 
_ tainty approaching to that of demonſtration itſelf. For 
it would be very ſtrange, that a man ſhould allow it for 
an undeniable truth, that two angles of a figure, which 
he meaſures by lines and angles of a diagram, ſhould be 
bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the exiſt. 
ence of thoſe lines and angles, which by looking on he 
makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 

$. 7. Fourthly, our ſenſes in many caſes 
bear witneſs to the truth of each other's . 

- . an- 

report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible ather's tetti- 
things. without us. He that ſees a fire, mony of the 
may, if he doubt whether it be any thing —— tons 
more than a bare fancy, fcel it too; and be — 
convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which 
certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, by 
a bare idea or phantom, unleſs that the pain be a fancy 
too: which yet he cannot, when the burn is well, by 
raiſing the idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 

Thus I fee, whilſt I write this, I can change the ap- 
N paper: and by deſigning the letters tell 

ore-hand what new idea it ſhall exhibit the very next 
moment, by barely drawing my pen over it: which will 
neither appear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my 
hands ſtand ſtill; or though I move my pen, if my eyes 
be ſhut: nor when thoſe characters are once made on 
the paper, can I chooſe afterwards but fee them as they 
are; that is, have the ideas of ſuch letters as I have made. 
Whence it is manifeſt, that they are not barely the ſport 
and play of my own imagination, when I find that the 
characters, that were made at the pleaſure of my own 
t, do not obey them; nor yet ceaſe to be, when- 
ever I ſhall fancy it; but continue to affect the ſenſes 
conſtantly and regularly, according to the figures I made 
them. To which if we will add, that the fight of thoſe 
ſhall, from another man, draw ſuch ſounds, as I before- 
hand deſign they ſhall ftand for; there will be little rea- 
ſon left to doubt, that thoſe words I write do really exiſt 
without me, when they caufe a long ſeries of regular 
ſounds to affect my cars, which could not be the _ 
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of my imagination, nor could my memory retain them 
in that order. 
This cettin- 5. 8. But yet, if after all this any one 
ty is as great will be fo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his ſenſes, 
as our condi- and to affirm that all we ſee and hear, feel 
tion needs. and taſte, think and do, during our whole 
being, is but the ſeries and deluding appearances of a 
long dream, whereof there is no reality; and therefore 
will queſtion the exiſtence of all things, or our know- 
ledge of any thing; I muſt defire him to conſider, that 
if all be a dream, that he doth but dream, that he makes 
the queſtion; and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking 
man fhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſes, he 
may dream that I make him this anſwer, that the cer- 
tainty of things exiſting in rerum natura, when »v. © have 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes for it, is not on] as great as 
our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs. 
For our faculties being ſuired not to the full extent of 
being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive knowledge 
of things free from all doubt and ſcruple; but to the 
ion of us, in whom they are; and accommo- 
dated to the uſe of life; they ferve to our purpoſe well 
enough, if they will but give us certain notice of thoſe 
things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. 
For he that ſees a candle burning, and hath experimented 
the force of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will 
little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: 
which is aſſurance enough, when no man requires greater 
certainty to govern his actions by, than what is as cer- 
tain as his actions themſelves. And if our dreamer 
pleaſes to try, whether the glowing hcat of a glaſs fur- 
nace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowſy 
man's fancy; by putting his hand into it, he may per- 
| haps be wakened into a certainty greater than he could 
with, that it is ſomething more than bare imagination. 
So that this evidence is as great as we can defire, being 
as certain to us as our pleaſure or pain, 1. e. happineſs 
or miſery; beyond which we have no concernment, 
either of knowing or being. Such an affurance of the 
exiſtence of things without us, is ſufficient to direct us 
in 
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in the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which 
is cauſed by them; which is the important concernment 
we have of being made acquaicd with them. 

F. 9. In ſine then, when our ſenſes do gut reaches 
actually convey into our underſtandings any no farther 
idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there than actual 
doth fomething at that time really exift — 
without us, which doth affect our ſenſes, and by them 
give notice of itſelf to our apprehenſive faculties, and 
actually produce that idea which we then perceive: and 
we cannot fo far diſtruſt their teſtimony, as to doubt, 
that ſuch collections of fimple ideas, as we have obſerved - 
by our ſenſes to be united together, do really exiſt to- 
cether. But this knowledge extends as far as the pre- 
ſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, employed about particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no farther. For 
if I faw ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, as is wont to 
be called man, exiſting together one minute ſince, and 
am now alone, I cannot be certain that the fame man 
exiſts now, fince there is no neceſſary connexion of his 
exiſtence a minute fince, with his exiſtence now: by a 
thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the teſti- 
mony of my ſenſes for his exiſtence. And if I cannot 
be certain, that the man I ſaw laft ro-day is now in be- 
ing, 1 can leſs be certain that he is fo, who hath been 
longer removed from my ſenſes, and I have not ſeen 
fince yeſterday, or ſince the laft year: and much leſs can 
I be certain of the exiftence of men that I never ſaw. 
And therefore though it be highly probable, that mil- 
lions of men do now exiſt, yet, whilſt I am alone writ- 
ing this, I have not that certainty of it which we ſtrictly 
call knowledge; though the great likelihood of it puts 
me paſt doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral 
things upon the confidence that there are men (and men 
alſo of my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now 
in the world: but this is but probability, not knowledge. 

F. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how pony to ex- 
fooliſh and vain a thing it is, for a man of demon- 
a narrow knowledge, who having reaſon ion in 
given him to judge of the different evidence thing. 
and probability of things, and to be ſwayed accordingly; 

| how 


1 


as long as my memory retains it, always 


C 
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how vain, I ſay, it is to expect demonſtration and cer- 
rainty in things not capable of itz and refuſe aſſent to 
ra tions, and act contrary to very plain 
and clear truths, becaufe they cannot be 1 out fo 
evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not fay 
reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that in the or- 
dinary affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct 
plain demonſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this 
world, but of periſning quickly. The wholefomeneſs 
of his meat or would not give him reaſon to ven- 
ture on it: and I would fain know, what it is he could 
do upon fuch grounds, as are capable of no doubt, no 
— $. 11. As when our ſenſes are actually 
Þ known by employed about any object, we do know 
memory. that it does exiſt; ſo by our memory we 
may be affured, that heretofore things that 

affected our ſenſes have exiſted. And thus we have 
knowledge of the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof 
our ſenſes having informed us, our memories ſtill retain 
the ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, fo as 
we remember well. But this knowledge alſo reaches 
no farther than our ſenſes have formerly affured us. 
Thus fecing water at this inftant, it is an unqueſtion- 
able truth to me, that water doth exiſt: and 
that I faw it yeſterday, it will alfo be always true; 
an undoubted 
tion to me, that water did exiſt the roth of July, 
1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that a certain num- 
ber of very fine colours did exiſt, which at the fame 
time I ſaw upon a bubble of that water: but, being 
now quite out of the ſight both of the water and bub- 
bles too, it 1s no more certainly known to me that the 
water doth now exiſt, than that the bubbles or colours 
therein do ſo: it being no more nec that water 
ſhould exiſt to-day, becauſe it exifted yeſterday, than 
that the colours or bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they 
exiſted yeſterday ; it be exceedingly much more 
le, becauſe water hath been obſerved to continue 
in exiftence, but bubbles and the colours on them 


quickly ceaſe to be. 


o  $. 12. 
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$. 12. What ideas we have of ſpirits, and 
how we come by them, I have already 
ſhown. But though we have thoſe ideas in 
our minds, and know we have them there, able. 
the having the ideas of ſpirits does not make us know, 
that any 4+ eqs or that there 
are any finite ſpi or any other ſpiritual beings but 
the eternal e 
ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance that there 
are ſuch creatures: but, our ſenſes not being able to 
diſcover them, we want the means of knowing their 
exiſtences. For we can no more know, that 


Pi 
beings in our minds, than by the ideas any 
one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know 
that things anſwering thoſe ideas do really 
erning the exiſtence of finite ſpirits, 
as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with the evidence of faith ; but univerſal certain 
propofitions concerning this matter are beyond our 
reach. For however true it may be, v. g. that all the 
intelligent ſpirits that God n do ſtill exiſt ; 
„ Ie of our certain knowledge. 
W a ba R 
t are not, in ſtate ca 
of Ä 
nor ourſel ves upon ſearch of univerſal 
certainty in all thoſe matters, wherein we are not capa- 
ble of any other knowledge, — — 
in this or that particular | 


thing does any where 
tatura inquiry is Whether fch a th lars. No 
— OD thing without us, but only of God, can 
certainly be — farther than our ſenſes inform us. 
2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, wherein is ex- 


preſſed 


* 
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preſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our abſtract 
ideas, and their dependence on one another. Such pro- 
poſitions may be univertal or certain. So having the 
idea of God and myſelf, of fear and obedience, I cannot 
but be ſure that God is to be feared and obeyed by me: 
and this propoſition will be certain, concerning man in 
general, if J have made an abſtract idea of ſuch a ſpecies, 
whereof I am one particular. But yet this propoſition, 
how certain foever, that men ought to fear and obey 
God, proves not to me the exiſtence of men in the world, 
but will be true of all ſuch creatures, whenever they do 
exift : which certainty of ſuch general propofitions, de- 
| on the agreement or diſagreement to be diſco- 
vered in thoſe abſtract ideas. 
And general F. 14. In the former cafe, our knowledge 
propolitions is the conſequence of the exiſtence of things 
concerning ucing ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: 
_ in the latter, knowledge is the confequence 
of the ideas (be they what they will) that 
are in our minds producing there general certain pro- 


poſitions. Many of theſe are called æternæ veritates, 
and all of them indeed are fo; not from being written 
all or any of them in the minds of all men, or that they 
were any of them propoſitions in one's mind, till he, 
having got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſeparated them 
by affirmation or negation. t wherefoever we can 
ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, endowed with fuch 
faculties, and thereby furniſhed with fuch ideas as we 
have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies 
his thoughts to the confideration of his ideas, know the 

truth of certain propoſitions, that will arife from the 
agreement or diſagreement which he will perceive in 
his own ideas. Such propofitions are therefore called 
eternal truths, not becauſe they are eternal propoſitions 
actually formed, and antecedent to the underſtanding, 
that at any time makes them ; nor becauſe they are im- 
printed on the mind from any patterns, that are any 
where out of the mind, and exiſted before: but becauſe 
being once 'made about abſtract ideas, ſo as to be true, 
they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made 
again at any time paſt or to come, * mind 8 

I . thoſe 
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thoſe ideas, always actually be true. For names being 
ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame ideas, and the 
ſame ideas having immutably the fame habitudes one to 
another; propoſitions concerning any abſtract ideas, 
that are once true, muſt needs be eternal verities. 


—_— — 


| C H A P. XIL 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 


$. 1. TT having been the common receiv- 
f K — > 4 | 
that maxims were the foundation of all mains. 
knowledge; and that the ſciences were each 
of them built upon certain præcognita, from whence 
the underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it 
was to conduct itfelf, in its inquirics into the matters 
belonging to that fcience ; the beaten road of the ſchools 
has been, to lay down in the beginning one or more 
general tions, as foundations whereon to build 
the knowl! that was to be had of that ſubject. Theſe 
doctrines, thus laid down for foundations of any ſcience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which 
we muſt fet out, and look no farther backwards in our 
inquiries, as we have already obferved. 

. 2. One thing which might probably 
give an occaſion to this way of proceeding * 
in other ſciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the opinion.) 
good ſucceſs it feemed to have in mathema- 
tics, wherein men, being obſerved to attain a great cer- 
tainty of knowledge, thefe ſciences came by pre-emi- 
nence to be called, Mabijpals, and Mabncig, learning, or 
things learned, thoroughly learned, as having of all 
others the greateſt certainty, clearnefs, and evidence in 
them. | 

F. 3. But if any one will conſider, he will put gom ttc 
(I gueſs) find, that the t advancement compari 
and certainty of real knowledge, which men clear and dii- 
arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not awing — 
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to the influence of theſe principles, nor derived from 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three 
maxims, laid down in the beginning ; but from 
the clear, diſtinct, complete ideas their t were 
employed about, and the relation of equality and exceſs 
ſo clear between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
knowledge, and by that a way to difcover it in-others, 
and this without the help of thoſe maxims. For I atk, 

is it not poſſible for a young lad to know, that his whole 
body is bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of 
this axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part ; nor 
be aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim? Or 
cannot a country wench know, that having received a 
ſhilling from one that ou cs her three, and a ſhilling alſo 
from another that owes her three, the remaining debts 
id each of their hands arc equal? Cannot ſhe know this, 
I fay, unleſs ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this 


paring our more general and abſtract ideas, which are 
the workmanſhip of the mind made, and names given 
to them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its and 
drawing into comprehenfive terms, and ſhort rules, its 
various and multiplied obfervations. But knowledge 
began in the mind, and was founded on 
afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof: 
It being natural for the mind (forward till to enlarge 
its know } moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general 
notions, make the proper uſe of them, which is to 
_ diſburden the memory of the cumberſome load of par- 
ticulars. For I delire it may be confidered what 'more 
certainty there is to a child, or any one, that his body, 
little finger and all, is bigger thai his little finger alone, 
aſter you have given to his body the name whole, and 
to his little 


vo 
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body can theſe two relative terms give him, which he 
could not have without them ? Could he not know that 
is body was bigger than his little if his language 
ere yet ſo imperſect, that he no ſuch relative 
terms as whole and part? I aſk farther, when he has 
got theſe names, how is he more certain that his body 
is a whole, and his little finger a part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learnt thoſe terms, that his 
body was bigger than his little finger? Any one may as 
reaſonably doubt or deny that his little finger is a part 
of his body, as that it is lefs than his body. And he 
that can doubt whether it be lefs, will as certainly doubt 
whether it be a part. So that the maxim, the whole is 
bigger than a part, can never be made uſe of to 
the little finger leſs than the body, but when it is ulcleſs, 
by being brought to convince one of a truth which he 
knows already, For he that does not certainly know 
that any parcel of matter, with another el of matter 
joined to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will 
never be able to know it by the help of theſe two rela- 
c 
vou 
1 it in the mathematics as it Dangerous 
will, whether it be clearer, that taking an to baild upon 
inch from a black line of two inches, and precanous 
an inch from a red line of two inches, the 2 
remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that 
if you take equals from equals, the remainder will be 
equals : which, I fay, of theſe two is the clearer and fipſt 
- known, I leave it to any one to determine, it not being 
material to my preſent occaſion. That which I have 
here to do, is to inquire, whether if it be the readieſt 
way to knowledge to begin with maxims, and 
build upon them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the prin- 
ciples, which are laid down in any other ſcience as un- 
queſtionable truths; and fo receive them without exa- 
mination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering them 
to be doubted of, becauſe mathematicians have fo 
. happy, or fo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident un- 
deniable. If this be fo, * 96 
as | '« 
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for truth in morality, what may not be introduced and 
proved in natural philoſophy. 

Let that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, that 
all is matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received 
for certain and indubitable, and it will be caſy to be 
ſeen by the writings of ſome that have revived it again 
in our days, what conſequences it will lead us into. "Let 
anv one, with Polemo, take the world; or with the 
ſtoics, the ther, or the fun; or with Anaximencs, 
the air; to be God; and what a divinity, religion and 
worſhip muſt we needs have! Nothing can be ſo danger- 
ous as Principles thus taken up without queſtioning or 
examination; efpecially if they be ſuch as concern mo- 
rality, which influence men's lives, and give a bias tu 
all their actions. Who might not juftly expect another 
kind of life in Ariſtippus, 'who placed happineſs in 
bodily pleaſure; and in Antiſthencs, who made virtue 
ſufkcient to felicity ? And he who, with Plato, ſhall place 
beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his 
thoughts raifcd to other contemplations, than thoſe 
who look not beyond this ſpot of earth, and thoſe pe- 
riſhing things which are to be had in it. He that, with 
Archelaus, fhall lay it down as a principle, that right 
and wrong, honeſt * diſhoneſt, are defined only "by 
laws, and not by nature, will have other mealures of 
moral rectitude, and pravity, than thoſe who take it 
for granted, that we are under obligations antecedent 
to all human conſtitutions. 

The. 3 F. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for 
certain way Principles are not certain (which we mult 
20 truth. have ſome way to know, that we may be 

able ro diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are 
doubtful) but are only made ſo to us by our blind affent, 


ue are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being 


guided into truth, we ſhall, by principles, be only con- 


' firmed in miſtake and errour. 
But to com- 6. 6. But fince the knowledge of the cer- 


pare clear tainty of principles, as well as of all other 


dDemplete truths, depends only upon the perception 
. we have of the agrecment or diſagreement 


bol our ideas, the way to improve our know- 
I ledge 
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ledge is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an implicit 
taith, to receive and ſwallow principles; but is, I think, 
to get and fix in our minds clear, diſtinct, and complete 
ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them 

r and conftant names. And thus, perhaps, with- 
out any other principles, but barely confidering thoſe 
ideas, and by comparing them one with another, finding 
their agreement and difagreement, and their ſeveral re- 
lations and habitudes ; we ſhall get more true and clear 
knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by 


taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
into the diſpoſal of others. 


$. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will pro- 
ceed as reaſon adviſes, adapt our methods 3 
of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we ex- vaneing 
amine, and the truth we fearch after. Ge- Knowledge is 
neral and certain truths are only founded in — 
the habitudes and relations of abſtract ideas. —_— 
A ſagacious and methodical application of 
our thoughts, for the finding out theſe relations, is the 
only way to difcover all, that can be put with truth and 
certainty concerning them into general propoſitions. 
By what ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned 
in the ſchools of the matherraticians, who from very 
plain and eafy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a 
continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery 
and demonſtration of truths, that appear at firſt fight 
beyond human capacity. The art of finding proofs, 
— the admirable methods they have invented for the 
lingling out, and laying in order, thoſe intermediate 
ideas, that demonftratively ſhow the equality or inc- 
quality of unapplicable quantities, is that which has car- 
ou them fo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and un- 

expected diſcoveries: but whether ſomething like this, 
in reſpect of other ideas, as well as thaſe of magnitude, 
may not in time be found out, I will not determine. 
This, I think, I may fay, that if other ideas, that are 
the real as well as nominal effences of their ſpecies, were 
purſued in the way familiar to mathemaricians, they 
would carry our thoughts farther, and with greater evi- 
dence and clearneſs, than — we are apt to 8 

3 


— =; 9 
De 


3 3 
22 


* 


= 
— — 
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By which F. 8. This gave me the confidence to ad- 
morality alſo vance that conjecture, which I ſuggeſt, 
may be made chap, iii. viz. that morality is capable of 
— ration, as well as mathematics. For 
the ideas that ethics are converſant about being all real 
efſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a difcoverable con- 
nexion and agreement one with another; fo far as we 
can find their habitudes and relations, fo far we ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general truths : and I doubt 
not, but, if a right method were taken, a great of 
morality might be made out with that c 8. that 
could lcave, to a conſidering man, no more reaſon to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the truth of pro- 


poſitions in mathematics, which have been demonſtrated 
to him. 


$. 9. In our ſearch after the knowledge 
of ſubſtances, our =_ of ideas, that are 
ſuitable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obli 
us to a quite — marked. We ad- 
vance not here, as in the other (where our 
abſtract ideas are real as well as nominal 
eſſences) by contemplating our ideas, and conſidering 
their relations and correſpondencics ; that helps us very 
little, for the reaſons, that in another place we have at 
large fer down. By which I think it is evident, that 
ſubſtances afford matter of very little t know- 
ledge; and the bare contemplation of their abſtract 
ideas will carry us but a very little way in the ſearch of 
truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the 
improvement of our knowledge in fubſtantial beings ? 
Here we are to take a quite contrary courſe; the want 
of ideas of their real eſſences, ſends us from our own 
thoughts to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Expe- 
rience here muſt teach me what reafon cannot; and it 
is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what 
other qualities co-exiſt with thofe of my complex idea, 
v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible body, 1 call 
gold, be malleable, or no; which experience (which 
way ever it prove, in that particular body, I examine) 
makes me not certain, that it is ſo in all, or any other 
yellow, heavy, ſuſible bodies, but that which I have 


tried. 
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tried. Becauſe it is no conſequence one way or the 
other from my complex idea; the neceſſity or incon- 
ſiſtence of malleability hath no viſible connexion with 
the combination of that colour, weight, and fufibility 
in any body. What 1 have ſaid here of the nominal 
eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a 
determinate colour, weight, and fuſibility, will hold 
true, if malleableneſs, fixedneſs, and ſolubility in aqua 
e rA Our reaſonings from theſe ideas 
will carry us but a little way in the certain diſcovery of 
the other properties in thoſe maſſes of matter wherein 
all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the other properties 
of ſuch bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that un- 
known real eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we can- 
not by them diſcover the reſt ; we can go no farther than 
the ſimple ideas of our nominal effence will us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves ; and fo afford us 
but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful truths. 
For upon trial having found that particular piece (and 
all others of that colour, weight, and fuſibility, that I 
ever tried) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a 
part of my complex idea, part of my nominal eſſence of 
gold : whereby though I make my complex idea, to 
which I affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple 
ideas than before; yer ſtill, it not containing the real 
eſſence of any ſpecies of bodies, it helps me not cer- 
tainly to know (I fay to know, perhaps it may to con- 
jzecture) the other remaining properties of that body, 
farther than they have a viſible connexion with ſome or 
all of the ſimple ideas, that make up my nominal effence, 
For example, I cannot be certain from this com 
idea, whether gold be fixed, or no; becauſe, as 


there is no neceſſary connexion or inconfiſtence to be 


difcovered betwixt a complex idea of a body yellow, 
heavy, fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I fay, and fix- 
edneſs ; ſo that I may certainly know, that in whatſo- 
ever body theſe are found, there fixedneſs is ſure to be. 


Here again for aſſurance, I muſt apply myſelf to expe- 

neee 

ledge, but no farther. * 
5 * 


5. 10. 
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F. 10. I deny not but a man, accuſtomed 
to rational and regular experiments, ſhall 
be able to ſee farther into the nature of bo. 
dies, and gueſs righter at their yet unknown 

ies, than one that is a ſtranger to them: but yet, 
as I have faid, this is but judgment and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty. This way of getting and im- 
proving our knowledge in ſubſtances only by experience 
and hiſtory, which is all that the weakneſs of our facul- 
ries in this ſtate of mediocrity, which we are in in 
this world, can attain to; makes me ſuſpect, that natural 
philoſophy” is not capable of being made a ſcience. We 
are able, I imagine, to reach very little general know- 
ledge concerning the ſpecies of bodies, and their feverat 
properties. Experiments and hiſtorical obſervations 
we may have, from which we may draw advantages of 
eaſe and health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of con- 
veniencies for this life ; but beyond this I fear our talents 
reach not, nor are our faculties, as I gucſs, able to ad- 


vance. 


W $. 11. From whence it is obvious to con- 
— dt clude, that fince our faculties are not fitted 
knowledge to penetratc into the internal fabrick and 
and natural real eſſences of bodies; but yet plainly diſ- 
— cover to us the being of a God, and the 
knowledge of ourſclves, enough to lead us 
into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty and great con- 
cernment ; it will become us, as rational creatures, to 
employ thoſe faculties we have about what they are moſt 
adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, where it 
ſeems to point us out the way. For it is rational to 
- conclude that our proper employment lies in thoſe 
inquiries, and in that fort of knowledge which is molt 
ſuited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our 

teſt intereſt, i. e. the condition of our eternal eſtate. 
Rare I think I may conclude, that morality is the pro- 
per ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in general; (who 
are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their ſum- 
mum bonum) as ſeveral arts, converſant about feveral 
parts of nature, are the lot and private talent of parti- 


cular men, for the common uſe of human life, and their 
"TE own 
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own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. Of what con- 
ſequence the diſcovery of one natural body, and its pro- 
perties, may be to human life, the whole great continent 
of America is a convincing inſtance : whoſe ignorance 
in uſeful arts, and want of the greateſt part of the con- 
veniencies of life, in a country that abounded with all 
ſorts of natural plenty, I think, may be attributed to 
their ignorance of what was to be found in a very ordi- 
nary deſpicable ſtone, I mean the mineral of iron. And 
whatever we think of our parts or improvements in this 
part of the world, where knowledge and plenty ſeem to 
vie with each other; yet to any one, that will ſeriou 
reflect on it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt doubt, that 
were the uſe of iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few 
es be unavoidably reduced to the wants and i e 
of *e ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural endow- 
ments and proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the 
moſt flouriihing and polite nations. So that he who 
firſt made known the uſe of that contemptible mineral, 
my be truly ſtyled the father of arts, and author of 
lenty. 
i F. 12. Leu not therefore be thought 
to diſeſſ u, or diſſuade the ſtudy of nature. 
1 reawly agree the contemplation of his 
works gives us occaſion to admire, revere, 
and glorify their author: and, if rightly di- 
rected, may be of greater benefit to mankind, than the 
monuments of exemplary charity, that have at ſo great 
charge been raiſed by the founders of hoſpitals and almſ- 
| houſes. He that firſt invented printing, diſcovered the 
uſe of the compaſs, or made public the virtue and right 
uſe of kin kina, did more for the propagation of kn 
ledge, for the ſupply and increaſe of uſeful commodities, 
and ſaved more from the grave, than thoſe who built 
colleges, work-houſes and hoſpitals. All that I would 
 fay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſſeſſed 
with the opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it 
is not to be had; or by ways that will not attain to it: 
that we ſhould not take doubtful ſyſtems for complete 
ſciences, nor unintelligible notions for ſcientifical de- 
monſtrations. In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt 


be 
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be content to glean what we can from particular experi- 
ments: ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real 
eſſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole ſpecies 
together. Where our inquiry is concerning co-exiſt. 
ence, or repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by contempla- 
tion of our ideas we cannot diſcover ; there experience, 
obſervation, and natural hiſtory muſt give us by our 
ſenſes, and by retail, an inſight into co fubſtances. 
The knowledge of bodies we muſt get by our ſenſes, 
warily employed in taking notice of their qualities and 
operations on one another : and what we hope to know 
of ſeparate ſpirits in this world we muſt, I think, cx 
only from revelation. He that ſhall confider how little 
ral maxims, tous principles, and hypotheſes 
id down at ure, have prome ted true knowledge, 
or helped to fatisfy the inquirics of rational men after 
real improvements: how little, I ſay, the ſetting out at 
that end has, for many ages together, advanced men's 
towards the knowledge of natural philoſophy ; 
will think we have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this 
latter age have taken another courſe, and have trod out 
to us, though not an caſier way to learned ignorance, 
yet a ſurer way to profitable knowledge. 

g. 13. Not that we may not, to explain 
na” any phenomena of nature, make uſe of any 
fa. probable kypothefis whatſoever : hypothe- 

ſes, if they are well made, are at leaſt great 
helps to the memory, and often direct us to new diſco- 
veries. But my meaning is, that we ſhould not take 
up any one too haſtily (which the mind, that would 
always penctrate into the caufes of things, and have 
principles to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very 
well examined particulars, and made ſeveral experi- 
ments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
hypotheſis, and fee whether it will agree to them all; 


whether our principles will carry us quite through, and 
not be as inconſiſtent with one : of nature, 


as they ſeem to accommodate and explain another. And 
at leaſt that we take care, that the name of principles 
deceive us nor, . * 
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truth, which is really at beſt 
jecture, fuch as ave moſt (I had * 


the ſpecies: and cach of thoſe fimple ideas, 

which the ingredients of our complex ones, ſhould 

de clear and diſtinct in our minds. For it being evi- 

that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; as 

far as they are cither imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, 

we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear 
knowledge. 

Secondly, the other is the art of finding out thoſe in- 

termediate ideas, which may ſhow us the agreement or 

„ TE VERT TEN CENLLNEI 


F. 15, That theſe two (and not the rely- Mathema- 

ing on maxims, and drawing conſequences tics, an in- 

rom fone — are the roght adheres 

methods of i — knowledge in the ideas of 
other modes thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of 
mathematical knowledge will eaſily inform us. Where 
firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a perſect and 
clear idea of thoſe angles, or figures of which he deſires 
to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any 
— 449 Suppoſe but a man not to have 
a perfect exact idea of a right angle, a ſcalenum, or tra- 
pezium; and there is nothing more certain, — 
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he will in vain feek any demonſtration about them. 

Farther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
thoſe maxims, which are taken for principles in mathe- 
matics, that hath led the maſters of that ſcience into 
thoſe wonderful difcoveries they have made. Let a man 
of good parts know all the maxims generally made uſe 
of in mathematics ever fo perfectly, and contemplate 
their extent and confequences as much as he pleafes, he 
will by their aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to 
know that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe in a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the ſquares of the two other 
ſides. The knowledge, that the whole is equal to ail 
its parts, and if you take equals from equals, the re- 
maindger will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, 
to this demonſtration : and a man may, I think, pore 
long enough on thoſe axioms, without ever ſeeing one 
Jot the more of mathematical truths. They have been 
diſcovercd by the thoughts otherwiſe applied : the mind 
had other objects, other views before it, far different 
from thoſe maxims, when it firſt got the knowledge of 
fuch truths in mathematics, which men well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but ignorant of 
their method who firſt made theſe demonſtrations, can 
never ſufficiently admire. And who knows what me- 
thods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of ſcience, 
may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of algebra in 
mathematics, which fo readily finds out the — of 
quantities to meaſure others by ; whoſe equality or pro- 


portion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or, perhaps, 
never come to know ? 


2 


— 


C H A P. XI. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledye. 
Our know- F. 1. UR N as in other 
— things, ſo in this, has ſo great a 
panty rolun. conformity with our fight, that it is neither 
wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If 

Our 
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our knowledge were altogether neceffary, all men's 
knowledge would not only be alike, but every man 
would know all that is knowable: and if it were wholly 
voluntary, ſome men ſo little regard or value it, that 
they would have extreme little, or none at all. Men 
that have ſenſes cannot chooſe but receive ſome ideas by 
them; and if they have memory, they cannot but retain 
ſome of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing fa- 
culty, cannot bur perceive the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ſome of them one with another: as he that has 
eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome 
objects, and perceive a difference in them. But though 
a man, with his eyes open in the light, cannot but > # - 
yet there be certain objects, which he may chooſe he- 
ther he will turn his eyes to; there may be in his reach 
a bock containing pictures and diſcourſes, capable tu 
delight or inſtruct him, which yet he may never have 
the will to open, never take the pains to look into. 

F. 2. There is alſo another thing in a 


man's power, and that is, though he turns 2 4 
his eyes ſometimes towards an object, yet he xy; but we 


may chooſe whether he will curicufly ſurvey know as 
it, and with an intent application endea- wiege are, 
vour to obſerve accurately all that is viſible - — ag 
in it. But yet what he does fee, ke cannot 
ſee otherwiſe than he does. It Apen not on his will 
to ſee that black which appears yeitow ; nor to perſuade 
himſcif, that what actually ſcalds him, 7 cold. The 
earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the 
fields covered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to 
it: in the cold winter he cannot help ſceing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. juſt thus is it with 
our underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in our know- 
ledge, is the employing or withholding any of our facul- 
ries, from this or that fort of objects, and a more or leſs 
accurate furvey of them: but, they being employed, our 
will hath no power to determine the cnou led ge of the 
mind one way or other; that is done only by the objets 
themſel ves, as far as they are clcarly diſcovered. And 
therefore, as far as men's ſenſes are converſant about 
external objects, he mind cannot but receive thoſe 


ideas 
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ich are preſented by them, and be informed of 
the exiſtence of things without: and fo far as men's 
converſc with their own determined ideas, 


ideas which they have thus conſidered, 
aſſured of the truth of thoſe propo- 
fitions, which expreſs that agreement or diſagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced 
For what a man fees, he cannot but 


and can as little 
hn eamcaten 


omnipotent, ectly wiſe and good 

LET en Re TY 
he fun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but 
the ideas of two fuch beings in his mind, and will turn 
his thoughts that way, and confider them, he will as 
certainly find that the inferior, finite and „ Is 
under an obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as 
he is certain to find, that three, four, and ſeven are leſs 
than fifteen, if he will confider and compute thoſe num- 
bers; nor can he be ſurer in a clear morning that the 
ſun is riſen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn them 
that way. But yet theſe truths, being ever fo certain, 
ever ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of 
them, who will never take the pains to employ his facul- 
ties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 


CHAP. 
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Of Fudgment. 


$. 1. HE underſtanding faculties be- 

ing given to man, not barely ledge bei 
for ff on but alfo for the conduct of > = 
his life, man would be at a great loſs, if he _—— 
had nothing to direct him but what has the "8 
certainty of trite knowledge. For that being very ſhort 
and ſcanty, as we have feen, he would be often utterly 
in the dark, and in moſt of the actions of his life, per- 
fectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the ab- 
fence of clear and certain knowledge. He that will not 
eat, till he has demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
he that will not tir, till he infallibly knows the buſineſs 
he goes about will ſucceed ; will have little elfe to do, 
but to fir ſtill and periſh. 

F. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome What uſe to 
things in broad day-light ; as he has given be made of 
us ſome certain knowledge, though limited 1 
to a few things in compariſon, probably, as 
a taſte of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to 
Excite in us a deſire and endeavour after a better ftate : 
fo in the greateſt part of our concernments he has 
afforded us only the twilight, as I may fo fay, of proba. 
bility ; ſuitable, I preſume, to that ſtate of mediocrity 
and probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in 
here; wherein, to check our over-confidence and pre- 
fumption, we might by every day's experience be made 
ſenſible of our ſhort-ſightedneſs and liableneſs to errour ; 
the ſenſe whereof might be a conſtant admonition to us, 
to ſpend the days of this our pilgrimage with induſtry 
and care, in the fearch and following of that way, which 
might lead us to a ſtate of greater perfection: it being 
highly rational to think, even were revelation ſilent in 
the caſe, that as men employ thoſe talents God has given 
them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards 
at the cloſe of the day, when their fun tha!l ſer, and 
might ſhall put an end to their labours. 4 

3. 
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Judgment $. 3. The faculty which God has given 
ſupplies the man to ſupply the want of clear and certain 
want of knowledge, in caſes where that cannot be 
knowkdg® had, is judgment: whereby the mind takes 
its ideas to agree or diſagree ; or which is the fame, any 

tion to be true or falſe, without perceiving a 
demonftrative evidence in the proofs. The mind ſome- 
times exerciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, where 
demonſtrative and certain knowledge are not to 
be had; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, unſkilfulneſs, or 
haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain proofs are 
to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine — 
or di of two ideas, aged they 
deſirous or concerned to know ; but either inc 
ſuch attention as is requiſite in a long train 
tions, or impatient of delay, lightly © caſt their _— on, 
or TP by the proofs; and ſo without making 
out the demonſtration, determine of the t or 


diſagreement of two ideas, as it were by a view of them 
as 


they are at a diftance, and take it to be the one or 
the other, as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a 
looſe ſurvey. This faculty of the mind, when it is ex- 
erciſed immediately about things, is called judgment ; 
when about truths delivered in words, is moſt com- 
monly called affent or diffent: which being the moſt 
uſual way, wherein the mind has occaſion to employ 
this faculty, I ſhall under theſe terms treat of it, as leaſt 
liable in our to equivocation. 
Judgment is F. 4- Thus the mind has two facultics, 
converſant about truth and falſhood. 
— Firſt, knowledge, whereby it certainly 
—— with- perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatis fied of 
ing K. the agreement or diſagreement of any ideas. 
Secondly, judgment, which is the — 
ideas together, or ſeparating them from one another in 
the mind, when their certain agreement or difa 
. ts not perceived, but preſumed to be fo; which is, as 
the word imports, taken to be fo before it certainly ap- 
And if it fo unites, or ſeparates them, as in 


pears. 
reality things are, it is right judgment. 


CHAP. 
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C H A r. XV. 
Of Probability. 


5. 1. S demonſtration is the ſhowing 
the agreement or diſagreement; 

of two ideas, by the intervention of one or 
more 8, which have a conſtant, im- 
mutable, and vifible connexion one with 
another ; ſo probability is nothing but the 
e of ſuch an agreement or difagreement, by 
the intervention of proofs, whoſe connexion is not con- 
ſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be 
fo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be fo, and is 
enough to induce the mind to judge the ofition to 
be true or falſe, rather than the contrary. For exam- 
ple: in the demonſtration. of it a man perceives the 
certain immutable connexion there is of equality be- 
tween the three angles of a triangle, and thoſe interme- 
diate ones which are made uſe of to ſhow their equality 
to two right ones; and fo by an intuitive knowledge of 
the agreement or diſagreement of the intermediate ideas 
in each ſtep of the reſs, the whole ſeries is conti- 
nued with an evidence, which clearly ſhows the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of thoſe three angles in equality 
to two right ones: and thus he. has certain know | 
that it is ſo. But another man, who never took the 
pains to obſerve the demonſtration, hearing a mathe- 
matician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of a 
triangle to be equal to two right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. 
receives it for true. In which caſe the foundation of his 
aſſent is the probability of the thing,. the proof being 
ſuch as for the moſt part carries truth with it: the man, 
on whoſe teſtimony he receives it, not being wont to 
affirm any thing contfary to, or beſides his knowledge, 
eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that that which 
cauſes his aſſent to 4 that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
makes him take theſe ideas to agree, without knowing 
= Q | them 
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them to do ſo, is the wonted veracity of the ſpeaker in 
other caſes, or his fuppoted veracity in this. 
It is to ſup- $. 2. Our xnowledge, as has been ſhown, 
ply the wane being very narrow, and we not happy 
of know- enough to find certain truth in every thing 
_—_ which we have occafion to conſider ; moſt 
of the propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act 
upon, are fuch, as we cannot have undoubted know- 
ledge of their truth: yet ſome of them border fo near 
upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about 
them; but aſſent tu them as firmly, and act, according 
to that aſſent, as reſolutely, as if they were infallibly 
demonſtrated, and that our knowledge of them was per- 
fect and certain. But there being degrees herein from 
the very neighbourhood of certainty and demonſtration, 
quite down to improbability and unlikeneſs, even to 
the confines of impoſſibility ; and alſo degrees of aſſent 
from full aſſurance and confidence, quite down to con- 
jecture, doubt, and diftruft : I ſhall come now, (having, 
as I think, found out the bounds of human knowledge 
and certainty) in the mon place, to conſider the ſeveral 
degrees and grounds of probability, and aſſent or faith. 
: F. 3. Probability is likelinefs to be true, 
the very notation of the word fignifying 
ſuch a propoſition, for which there be 
arguments or proofs, to make it paſs or be 
received for true. The entertainment the 
mind gives this fort of propoſitions, is called 
belief, aſſent, or opinion, which is the 
admitting or receiving any propoſition for true, upon 
arguments or proofs that are found to perſuade us to 
receive it as true, without certain knowledge that it is ſo. 
And herein Ties the difference between probability and 
certainty, faith and knowledge, that in alt the parts of 
knowledge there is intuition ; each immediate idea, each 
ſtep has its viſible and certain connexion ; in belief, not 
' fo. That which makes me believe is ſomething ex- 
traneous to the thing I believe; fomething not evidently 
joined on both fides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhowing 
the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas that are 
under confideration. 


$. 4- 
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$. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply 
the defect of our knowledge, and to guide 
us where that fails, is always converſant 
about ſitions, whereof we have no 
certainty, but only ſome inducements to 
receive them for true. The grounds of it 
are, in ſhort, theſe two following. 

Firſt, the conformity of any thing with 
dur own knewledge, obſervation, and expe- 
rience. 

Secondly, the teſtimony of others, vouching their ob- 
Tervation and experience. In the teſtimony of others, 
is to be conſidered, 1. The number. 2. The integrity, 
3- The ſkill of the witneſſes. 4. The defign of the au- 
thor, where it is a teſtimony out of a book cited. $: The 
conliftency of the parts, and circumſtances of the rela- 
tion. 6. Contrary teſtimonies. 

$. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive 
evidence, which infallibly determines the 
underſtanding, and produces certain know- 
ledge, the mind, if it would proceed ration- 
ally, ought to examine all the grounds of 
probability, and ſee how they make more 
or leſs for or againſt any tion, be- 
fore it aſſents to, or diſſents from it; and 
upon a due balancing the whole, reject, or receive it, 
with a more or leſs firm affent, proportionally to the 
preponderancy of the greater grounds of probability on 
one fide or the other. For example: * 

If I myſelf ſee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt proba- 
bility, it is knowledge; but if another tells me he ſaw a 
man in England, in the midſt of a winter, Walk 
upon water hardened with cold ; this has fo great con- 
formity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I 
am diſpoſed by the nature of the thing itſelt to aſſent to 
it, unleſs ſome manifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of 
that matter of fact. But if che {ame thing be told ta 
one born between the tropics, who never ſaw nor heard 
of any fuch thing before, there the whole probability 
relies on teſtimony : and as the relators are niore in 
number, and of more credit, and have no intereſt to 
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ſpeak contrary to the truth ; ſo that matter of fact is 
like to find more or leſs belief. Though to a man, whoſe 
experience has always been quite contrary, and who 
has never heard of any thing like it, the moſt untainted 
credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belief. As 
it happened to a Dutch ambaſſador, who entertaining 
the king of Siam with the icularities of Holland, 
which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt other things 
told him, that the water in his country would ſome- 
times, in cold weather, be ſo hard, that men walked 
upon it, and that it would bear an clephant if he were 
there. To which the king ied, ** Hitherto I have 
« believed the ſtrange things you have told me, becauſe 
J look upon you as a fober fair man, but now I am 
« ſure you lye.“ p 10 * 1 PO 
. F. 6. Upon theſe depends 
— — probability of any 4 and as the 
great variety, conformity of our know „as the cer- 
tainty of obſervations, as the frequency and 
conſtancy of experience, and the number and credibi- 
lity of teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree 
with it, ſo is any propoſition in itſelf more or lefs pro- 
bable. There is another, I confeſs, which, though by 
itſelf it be no true ground of probability, yet is often 
made uſe of tor one, by which men moſt commonly re- 
gulate their aſſent, and upon which they pin their faith 
more than any thing elſe, and that is the opinion of 
others: though there cannot be a more dangerous thing 
to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one; fince there 
is much more falſhood and errour among men, than truth 
and knowledge. And if the opinions and perſuaſions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a ground 
of aſſent, men have reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, 
Mahometans in Turky, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in 
England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
nd of affent I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
— in another place. | 


CHAP. 


Ch. 16. 


Degrees Aſent. 


C H A P. XVI. 


Of the Degrees of Aſent. 
F. 1. HE grounds of probability we 
have laid down in the foregoing 
chapter; as they are the foundations on 


which our affent is built, fo are they alſo 
the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees are, 
or ought to be regulated : only we are to 
take notice, that whatever grounds of probability there 
may be, they yet operate no farther on the mind, which 
ſearches after truth, and endeavours to judge right, than 
they appear ; at leaſt in the firſt judgment or ſcarch that 
the * makes. I confeſs, in the opinions men have, 
and firmly ſtick to, in the world, their affent is not 
always from an actual view of the reaſons that at firſt 
— with them: it being in many caſes almoſt im- 
poſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have 
very admirable memories, to retain all the which 
upon a due examination made them embrace that fide 
of the queſtion. Ir ſuffices that they have once with 
care and fairneſs fifted the matter as far as they could ; 
and that they have fearched into all the particulars, 
that they could imagine to give any light to the queſ- 
tion; and with the beſt of their ſkill caft up the account 
upon the whole evidence: and thus having once found 
on which 'fide the probability appeared to them, after 
as full and exact an inquiry as they can make, they lay 
up the concluſion in their memories, as a truth they have 
diſcovered ; and for the future they remain fatisfied with 
the teſtimony of their memories, that this is the 
that by the proofs they have once ſeen of it deſerves 
ſuch a degree of their aſſent as they afford it, 
FS This is all that the greateſt part of 
are Capable of doing, in regulating 
_ opinions and judgments ; unleſs a man 
will exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly 


in their memories at the proofs concerning 
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content out- any probable truth, and that too in the 
f-lves with fame order, and regular deduction of con- 
the remem- ſequences in which they have formerly 
we once faw placed or feen them; which ſometimes is 
round for enough to fill a large volume on one ſingle 
uch a degree queſtion : or elſe they muſt require a man, 
| for every opinion that he embraces, every 
day to examine the proofs : both which are impoſſible. 
It is unavoidable therefore that the memory be relied on 
in the cafe, and that men be perſuaded of feveral opi- 
nions, whereof the proofs, are not actyally in their 
thoughts; nay, waich perhaps they are not able actually 
to recal. Without this the greateſt part of men muſt be 
either very ſceptics, or change every moment, and yield 
themſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied the 
queſtion, offers them arguments ; which, for want cf 
memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 
F. 3. I cannot but own, that men's ſtick- 
ing to their paſt judgment, and adhering 
firmly to concluſions formerly made, is 
often the cauſe of t obſtinacy in errour 
and miſtake. But the fault is not that they 
rely on' their memories for what they have 
before well judged ; but becauſe they judged 
before they had well examined. May we not find a 
great number {not to ſay the greateſt part) of men that 
think they have formed right judgments of ſeveral mat- 
ters; and that for no ather reaſon, but becauſe they 
never thought otherwiſe? who imagine themſelves to 
have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, 
never examined their own opinions? Which is indeed 
to think they judged right, becauſe they never judged 
at all; and yet theſe of all men hold their opinions with 
the greateſt ſtiffneſs; thoſe being generally the moſt 
fierce and firm in their tenets, who have leaſt examined 
them. What we once know, we are certain is ſo: and 
ve may be ſecure, that there are no latent proofs undiſ- 
covered, which may overturn our knowledge, or bring 
it in doubt. But, in matters of probability, it is not in 
every Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the particulars 
before us, that any way concern the queſtion ; * 
1 lere 
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there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may 
caſt the probability on the other fide, and outweigh all 
that at preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. Who 
almoſt is there that hath the leiſure, patience, and means, 
to collect together all the proofs concerning moſt of the 

he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude that he hath a 
clear and fel view; and that there is no more to be 
alledged for his better information? And yet we are 
forced to determine ourſelves on the one fide or other. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns, will not bear delay: for thoſe depend, 
tor the moſt part, on the determination of our zudgment 
in points wherein we are not capable of certain and 
demonſtrative knowledge, and wherein it is neceflary 
for us to embrace the one ſide or the other. 

F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to The right 
the greateſt part of men, if not all, to have uſe of ut, is 
ſeveral opinions, without certain and indu- mutual cha- 
bitable proofs of their truth; and it carries b and ow 
too great an imputation of ignorance, light- 
neſs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce their former 
tenets prefently upon the offer of an argument, which 
they cannot immediately aniwer, and ſhow the inſuffi- 
ciency of: it would methinks become all men to main- 
tain peace, and the common offices of humanity and 
friendſhip, in the diverfity of opinions; fince we can- 
not reaſonably expect, that any one ::ould readily and 
obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours 
with a blind reſignation to an authority, which the un- 
derſtanding of man acknowledges not. For however it 


may often miſtake, it can own no other guide but rea- 


fon, nor blindly ſubmit to the will and dictates of an- 
other. If he, you would bring over to your ſentiments, 
be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt give 
him leave at his leifure to go over the account again, 
and, recalling what is out of his mind, examine all the 
rticulars, to fee on which tide the advantage lies : and 
if he will not think our arguments of weight enough to 
engage him a-new in fo much pains, it is but what we 
often do ourſelves in the like cafe ; and we ſhould take 
it amiſs if others ſhould preſcribe to us what points we 
24 ſhould 
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ſhould ſtudy. And if he be one who takes his opinions 
upon truſt, how can we imagine that he ſhould renounce 
thoſe tenets which time and cuſtom have fo ſettled in 
his mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an 
unqueſtionable certainty ; or which he takes to be im- 
preſſions he has received from God himſelf, or from men 
ſent by him? How can we expect, I fay, that opinions 
thus ſettled ſhould be given up to the arguments or au- 
thority of a ſtranger, or adverſary ; efpecially if there be 
any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails to 
be, where men find themſelves ill treated? We ſhould 
do well to commiſerate our mutual ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of 
information ; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſti- 
nate and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their 
own, and receive our opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would 
force upon them, when it is more than probable, that 
we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. 
For where is the man that has inconteſtable evidence of 
the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood of all 
he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has examined to the 
bottom all his own, or other men's opinions? The ne- 
ceſſity of believing, without knowledge, nay often upon 
very flight grounds, in this fleeting ſtate of action and 
blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy and 
careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain ran Art 
leaſt thoſe, who have not thoroughly examined ro the 
bottom all their own tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit 
to preſcribe to others ; and are unreaſonable in impoling 
that as truth on other men's belief, which they them- 
ſelves have not ſearched into, nor weighed the argu- 
ments of probability, on which they ſhould receive or 
reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly examined, 
_ are thereby got paſt doubt in all the doctrines they 
profeſs and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter 
pretence to require others to follow them: but theſe are 
ſo few in number, and find fo little reaſon to be magiſ- 
terial in their opinions, that nothing inſolent and im- 
perious is to be expected from them: and there is rea- 
fon to think, that, if men were better inſtructed them- 
ſelves, my would be leſs impoſing on others. 

F. 5. 


$. 5. But to return to the grounds of 
aſſent, and the ſeveral degrees of it, we are — 
to take notice, that the ſitions we re- matter of 
ceive upon inducements of probability, are fact or ſpecu- 
of two forts; either concerning ſome 
ticular exiſtence, or, as it is uſually ined. matter of 
fact, which falling under obſervation, is capable of hu- 
man teſtimony ; or elſe concerning things, which 8 
beyond the diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of 
any fuch rcftimony. 

F. 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. 
particular matter of fact. 

Firſt, where any particular thing, con- << * all 
ſonant to the conſtant obſervation of our- 
ſelves and others in the like cafe, comes 
atteſted by the concurrent reports of all that 
mention it, we receive it as cafily, and build 
as firmly upon it, as if it were certain know- 
ledge; and we reaſon and act thereupon with as little 
doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtration. Thus, if all 
Engliſhmen who have occafton to mention it, ſhould 
affirm that it froze in England the laſt winter, or that 
there were ſwallows ſeen there in the ſummer; I think 
a man could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven 
and four are eleven. The firſt therefore, and higheſt 
degree of probability, is, when the general conſent of all 
men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs 
with a man's conſtant and never-failing experience in 
like cafes, to confirm the truth of any particular matter 
of fact atteſted by fair witneſſes: ſuch are all the ſtated 
conſtitutions and properties of bodies, and the regular 
proceedings of cauſes and effects in the ordinary courſe 
of nature. This we call an argument from the nature 
of things themfelves. For what our own and other 
men's conſtant obſervation has found always to be after 
the ſame manner, that we with reaſon conclude to be 
the effect of fteady and regular cauſes, though they 
come not within the reach of our knowledge. Thus, 
that fire warmed a man, made lead Huid, and changed 
the colour or confiſtency in wood or charcoal; that iron 
ſunk in water, and ſwam in quickſilver; theſe and the 


like 
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like propoſitions about particular facts, being agreeable 
to our conſtant expenence, as often as we have to do 
with theſe matters: and ing generally ſpoke of (when 
mentioned by others] as things found conftantly to be 
ſo, and therefore not fo much as controverted by any 
body; we are put paſt doubt, that a relation afhrming 
any ſuch thing to have been, or any predication that it 
will happen again in the ſame manner, is very true, 
Theſe probabilities rife ſo near to certainty, that they 

ern our thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our 
actions as fully, as the moſt evident demonſtration; and 
in what concerns us, we make little or no difference 
between them and certain knowledge. Our belief, thus 
grounded, riſcs to aſſurance. 

13 $. 7. Secondly, the next degree of pro- 
— — bability is, when I find by my own expe- 
ny and expe- rience, and the agreement of all others that 
nence forthe mention it, a thing to be, for the moſt part, 
moſt part ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it is 
_— atteſted by many and undoubted witneſſcs, 
v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of 
men in all ages; 2nd my own experience, as faras I had 
an opportunity to obſerve confirming it, that moit men 
prefer their private advantage to the public: if all hif- 
torians that write of Tiberius fay that Tiberius did fo, 
it is extremely probable. And in this cafe, our affent 
has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe itſelf to a degree 
which we may call 1 _ 3 

3 $. 8. Thirdly, in things t ppen in- 
ir. and de differently, as that a bird ſhould fly this or 
nature of the that way ; that it ſhould thunder on a man's 
thing indi- right or left hand, &c, when any particular 
OS matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent 
confident be. F<ſtimony of unſuſpected witneſſes, there 
our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that 
there is ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; that 
about one thouſand ſeven hundred years ago, there lived 
in it a man, called Julius Cæſar; that he was a general, 
and that he won a battle againſt another, called Pompey : 
this, though in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor againſt it, yet beipg related by hiſtorians LW 

credit, 
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credit, and contradicted by no one writer, a man can- 
not avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as 
he does of the being and actions of his own acquaint- 
ance, whereof he himſelf is a witneſs. 

F. 4- Thus far the matter goes eaſy _ 
enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds — 
carries fo much evidence with it, that it na- nies claſhing 
turally determines the judgment, and leaves infinitely va- 
us as little liberty to believe, or diſbelieve, Ar 
as a demonſtration docs, whether we will . 
know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, . 
when teſtimonies contradict common experience, and 
the reports of hiſtory and witneſſes clath with the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, or with one another; there it is, 
where diligence, attention, and exactneſs are requircd, 
to form a right judgment, and to proportion the aſient 
to the different evidence and probability of the thing ; 
which riſes and falls, according as thoſe two h 
tions of credibility, viz. common obſervation in like 
caſes, and particular teſtimonies in that particular in- 
ſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable ro fo 
great variety of contrary obſervations, circumſtances, 
reports, different qualifications, tempers, deſigns, over- 
ſights, &c. of the reporters, that it is impoſhble to re- 
duce to preciſe rules the various degrees wherein men 
give their aſſent. This only may be faid in general, that 
as the arguments and proofs pro and con, upon due ex- 
amination, nicely weighing every particular circum- 
ſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole matter, 
in a greater or leſs degree, to pre te on either 
fide; to they are fitted to produce in the mind fuch 
different entertainment, as we call belief, conjecture, 
gueſs, doubt, wavering, diſtruſt, diſbelief, &Cc. 

F. 10. This is what concerns affent in -,,-- 
matters wherein teſtimony is made uſe of: teſtimonies 
concerning which, I think, it may not be the farther 


amiſs to take notice of a rule obſerved in the moved, the 


law of England; which is, that though the proof. 
atteſted copy of a record be good proof, yet 

the copy of a copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by ever ſo 
credible witneſſes, will not be admitted as a proof 4 
: Judd! 
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;udicature. This is fo generally approved as reafon- 
able, and ſuited to the wifdom and caution to be ufed 
in our inquiry after material truths, that I never yet 
heard of any one that blamed it. This practice, if it be 
allowable in the decifions of right and wrong, carries 
this obſervation along with it, viz. that any teſtimony, 
the farther of? it is from the original truth, the lefs force 
and proof it has. The being and exiſtence of the thing 
itſelt is what I call the original truth. A credible man 
v%ouching his Knowledge of it is a good proof: but if 
another equally eredible do witneſs it from his 4 
the teſtimony is weaker; and a third that atteſts the 
hear-ſay of an hear-ſay, is yet lefs conſiderable. So 
that in traditional truths, cach remove weakens the force 
of the proof; and the more hands the tradition has ſuc- 
ceſſively paſſed through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence 
does it receive from them. This I thought neceſſary to 
he taken notice of, becauſe I find amongſt fome men 
the quite contrary commonly practiſed, who look on 
opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a 
thouſand years fince would not, to a rational man, con- 
temporary with the firft voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, 
only becaufe ſeveral have fince, from him, faid it one 
after another. Upon this ground, propofitions, evi- 
dently falfe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted rule of probability to paſs for au- 
thentic truths; and thoſe which found or deſerved little 
credit from the mouths of their firft authors, are thought 
ro grow vencrable by age, and are urged as undeniablc. 
a F. 17. | would not be thought here to 
* — leffen the credit and uſe of hiftory : it is all 
_ the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 

ecive from it a great part of the uſeful truths 
we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity: I wiſh we 
had more of them, and more uncqrrupted. But this 
truth itſelf forces me to fay, that no probability can 
arife higher than its firſt original. What has no other 
evidence than the finglte teſtimony of one only witneſs, 
muſt ſtand or fall by his only teſtimony, whether good, 
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bad, or indifferent ; and though cited afterwards by hun- 
dreds of others, one after another, is ſo far from re- 
ceiving any ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weaker. 
Paſſon, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his meaning, 
and a thouſand odd reafons, or capricio's, men's minds 
are acted by (impoſſible to be diſcovered} may make one 
man quote another man's words or meaning wrong. He 
that has but ever fo little examined the citations of 
writers, cannot doubt how littie credit the quotations 
deſerve, where the originals are wanting; and conſe- 
quently how much leſs quotations of quotations can be 
relied on. This is certain, that what in one age was 
affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come to be 
more valid in future ages, by being often repeated. But 
the farther ſtill it is from the original, the leſs valid it 
is, and has always leſs force in the mouth or writing of 
him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his from whom he 
received it. 

$. 12. The probabilities we have hitherto ,, things 
mentioned are only ſuch as concern matter ghich jenſs 
of fact, and fuch things as are capable of cannot dif 
obſervation and teſtimony. There remains — 2 
that other ſort, concerning which men — of 
entertain opinions with variety of aticnt, probability. 
though the things be ſuch, that, falling not | 
under the reach of our ſenſes, they are not capable of 
teſtimony. Such are, 1. The exiſtence, nature, and 
operations of finite immaterial beings without us; as 
ſpirits, angels, deviis, &c. or the exiſtence of material 

ings ; which either for their ſmallneſs in themſelves, 
or remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot take notice of; 
as whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent 
inhabitants in the plancts, and other manſions of the 
vaſt univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of operation 
in moſt parts of the works of nature: verein though 
we ſce the ſenſible effects, yet their cauſẽs are unknown, 
and we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 
produced. We fee animals are generated, nouriſhed, 
and move; the loadſtone draws iron; and the parts of a 
candle, ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, and give 
us both light and heat. Theſe and the like effects we 
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fee and know: but the cauſes that operate, and the 
manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs and 
probably conjecture. For theſe and the like, coming 
not within the ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, cannot be ex- 
amined by them, or be atteſted by any body; and there- 
fore can appear more or leſs probable, only as they more 
or leſs agree to truths that arc eſtabliſhed in our minds, 
and as they hold proportion to other parts of our know- 
and obſervation. Analogy in theſe matters is the 
only help we have, and it is from that alone we dtaw all 
our grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the 
bare rubbing of two bodics violently one upon another 
uces heat, and very often fire itfelf, we have reaſon 
to think, that what we call heat and fire coaſiſts in a 
violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of 
the burning matter: obſerving likewiſe that the diffe- 
rent refractions of pellucid bodies produce in our eyes 
the different appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts 
of ſeveral bodies, as of velvet, watered filk, &c. does 
the like, we think it le that the colour and ſhin- 
ing of bodies is in them nothing but the different ar- 
t and refraction of their minute and infenfible 
parts. Thus finding in all parts of the creation, that 
fall under human obſervation, that there is a gradual 
connexion of one with another, without any great or 
difcermble gaps between, in all that great variety of 
things we ſee in the world, which are fo cloſely linked 
„that in the ſeveral ranks of beings, it 1s not 
eaſy to diſcover the bounds betwixt them ; we have rea- 
fon to be perſuaded, that by fuch gentle ſteps things 
aſcend upwards in degrees of perfection. It i 1 a hard 
matter to ſay where ſenfible and rational and 
where inſenſible and irrational end: and who i "there 
guick-fightcd enough to determine precifely, which is 
the loweſt ſpecics of living things, and which the firft 
of thoſe which have no lite? ings, as far as we can 
obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the quantity does in a 
regular cone; where though there be a manifeſt odds 


betwixt the bignefs of the diameter at a remote diſtance, 


vet the difference between the _= and under, where 
they 
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they touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. The dif- 
terence is exceeding great between ſome men, and ſome 
animals; but if we will com the underſtanding and 
abilities of ſome men and fome brutes, we fhalt find 
fo little difference, that it will be hard to fay, that that 
of the man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, 
ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents downwards in thoſe 
parts of the creation that are beneath man, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in 
things above us and our obſervation ; and that there are 
ſeveral ranks of intelligent beings, excelling us in ſeve- 
ral degrees of perfection, aſcending upwards towards the 
infinice perfection of the Creator, by gentle ſteps and 
differences, that are every one at no great diftance from 
the next to it. This fort of probability, which is the 
beſt conduct of rational experiments, and the riſe cf 
hypothefis, has alſo its uſe and influence; and a warz 
rcafoning from analogy leads us often into the diſcovery 
of truths and uſeful productions, which would otherwiſe 
lie concealed. 

$. 13. Though the common experience one eat 
and the ordinary courſe of things have juſtly where con- 
a mighty influence on the minds of men, to trary — 
make them give or refuſe credit to any thing "Ren. 
propoſed to their belief; yet there is one mony. 
caſe, wherein the ſtrangeneſs of tne fat 
leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony given of it. For 
where ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuitable to ends 
aimed at by him, who has the power to change the 
courſe of nature, there, under ſuch circumſtances, they 
may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the 
more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obſerva- 
tion. This is the proper cafe of miracles, which well 
atteſted do not only find credit themſelves, but give it 
alſo to other truths, which need ſuch confirmation. 

S. 14. Befides thoſe we have hitherto Ape bare tet. 
mentioned, there is one fort of propotitions timony of re- 
that challenge the higheſt degree of our velation is 
affent upon bare teſtimony, whether the the higheſt 
thing propoſed agree or dixfagree with com- 9 
mon experience, and the ordinary courſe of things, 
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no. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the teſtimony is of 
ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and 
that is of God himſelf. This carries with it an aſſurance 
beyond doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is 
called by a peculiar name, revelation ; and our affent to 
it, faith: which as abſolutely determines our minds, 
and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as our know- 
ledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, as we can, whether any revelation from God be 
true. So that faith is a ſettled and ſure principle of 
aſſent and aſſurance, and leaves no manner of room for 
doubt or hefitation. Only we mult be fure, that it be a 
divine revelation, and that we underſtand it right : elſe 
we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy of 
ent huſiaſm, and all the errour of wrong principles, if we 
have faith and aſſurance in what is not divine revelation. 
And therefore in thoſe caſes, our aſſent can be rationally 
no higher than the evidence of its — a revelation. 
and that this is the meaning of the expreſſions it is deli- 
vered in. If the evidence of its being a revelation, or 
that this is its true ſenſe, be only on probable proofs ; 
our aſſent can reach no higher than an aſſurance or dif- 
fidence, ariſing from the more or leſs apparent probabi- 
lity of the proofs. But of faith, and the precedency it 
ought to have before other arguments of perſuaſion, I 
ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is 
ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinction to reaſon ; though 
in truth it be nothing elſe but an aſſent founded on the 
higheſt reaſon. 


* 


— — _— * * 
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C B & PF. XVI 


Of Reaſon. | 
Various 6g- F. 1. THE word reaſon in the Engliſh 
nifications of language has different ſignifica- 


1 tions: ſometimes it is taken for true and 
; clear principles; ſometimes for clear and 
fair deductions from thoſe principles; and may 3 
r 

6 
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ſor the cauſe, and particularly the ſinal cauſe. But the 
confideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a ſigni ſication 
different from all theſe: and that is, as it ſtands fora 
faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein it is evident 
he much furpaſſes them. 

$. 2. If general knowledge, as has been — 
ſhown, conſiſts in a perception of the agree- — 
ment or di t of our own ideas; and 
the knowledge of the exiſtence of all things without us 
(except only of a God, whoſe exiſtence every man may 
certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his 
own exiſtence) be had only by our ſenſes : what room 
is there for the exerciſe of any other faculty, but out- 
ward ſenſe and inward perception? What need is there 
of reafon? Very much; both for the of our 
knowledge, and regulating our affent: for it hath to do 
both in knowledge and opinion, and is neceffary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz. ſagacity and illation. 
the one, it finds out; and by the other, it ſo orders the 
intermediate ideas, as to diſcover what connexion there 
is in each link of the chain, whcreby the extremes are 
held together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into 
view the truth ſought for, which is that which we call 
illation or inference, and confifts in nothing but the 
perception of the connexion there is between the ideas, 
in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes 
to ſee either the certain agreement or diſagreement of 
any two ideas, as in demonſtration, in which it arrives 
at knowledge; or their probable connexion, on which 
all or withholds its affent, as in opinion. Senfe 

intuition reach but a very little way. The greateſt 

part of our knowledge depends upon deductions and in- 
termediate ideas: and in thoſe cafes, where we are fain 
to ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead of knowledge, and take pro- 
22 for true, without being certain they are ſo, we 

ve need to find out, examine, and compare the grounds 
of their probability. In both theſe caſes, the faculty 
which finds out the means, and rightly applies them to 

diſcover certainty in the one, and probability in the 
z R | other, 
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other, is that which we call reaſon. For as reaſon per- 
ceives the neceſſary and indubitable connexion of all the 
ideas or proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any de- 
— that produces knowledge; fo it likewiſc 
perceives the probable connexion of all the ideas or 
proofs one to another, in every ſtep of a difcourſe, to 
which it will think affent duc. This is the loweſt de- 
gree of that which can be truly called reafon. For 
where the mind does not perceive this le con- 
nexion, where it docs not diſcern whether there be any 
fuch connexion or no; there men's opinions are not the 
product of judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon, but 
the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at 
all adventures, without choice and without . 
F. 3. So that we may in reaſon con 
Ko four parts theſe four ; the firſt and higheſt is 
the diſcovering and finding out of truths ; the ond, 
the regular and methodical difpoſition of them, and lay- 
ing them in a clear and fit order, to make their con- 
nexion and force be plainly and eaſily perceived: the 
third is the perceiving their connexion; and the fourth, 
a making a right conclufion. Theſe ſeveral degrees 
may be obſerved in any mathematical demonſtration ; 
it being one thing to pexceive the connexion of each 
part, as the demonRration is made by another; another, 
to perceive the dependence of the concluſion on all the 
parts; a third, to make out a demonſtration clearly and 
neatly one's ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, 
to have firſt found out theſe intermediate ideas or proofs 
by which it is my * wh x 
Syllogi $. 4 ere is one t 22832 = 
not =. ſnall defire to be * 
inſtrument of ſon; and that is, whether f — as * 
— generally thought, be the proper inſtrument 
of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exercifing this faculty. 
The cauſes I have to doubt are theſe. 

Firſt, becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reafon but in one 
only of the forementioned parts of it; and that is, to 
ſhow the connexion of the in any one inſtance, 
and no more; but in this it is of no great uſe, 8 
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mind can conceive ſuch connexion where it really is, as 
eaſily, nay perhaps better, without it. | | 
If we will obferve the actings of our own minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only 
obſerve the connexion of the proof, without reducing 
our thoughts to any rule of ſyllogiſm. And therefore 
we may take notice, that there are many men that rea- 
fon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to 
make a ſyllogiſm. He that will look into many parts 
of Afia and America, will find men reaſon there perhaps 
as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a ſyllo- 
giſm, nor can reduce any one argument to thoſe forms: 
and I believe ſcarce any one makes ſyllogiſms in rea- 
ſoning within himfelf. Indeed ſyllogiſm is made uſe 
of on occaſion, to diſcover a fallacy hid in a rhetorical 
flouriſh, or cunningly wrapt up in a ſmooth period; 
and, ſtripping an abſurdity of the cover of wit and good 
l » ſhow it in its naked deformity. But the 
weaknefs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſcourſe it ſhows, by 
the artificial form it is put into, only to thofe who have 
t hly ſtudied mode and figure, and have fo ex- 
amined the many ways that three propoſitions may be 
put „as to know which of them does certainly 
grounds 


conclude right, and which not, and upon what 


it is that they do ſo. All who have fo far conſidered 


ſyllogitm, as to fee the reaſon why in three propoſitions 
laid together in one form, the conclufion will be cer- 
tainly right, but in another, not certainly ſo; 1 grant 
are certain of the conclufion they draw from the pre- 
miſes in the allowed modes and figures. But they who 
have not fo far looked into thoſe forms, are not ſure by 
virtue of ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion certainly follows 
from the premiſes; they only take it to be fo by an im- 
plicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in thoſe 
forms of argumentation; but this is ſtill but believing, not 
being certain. Now if, of all mankind, thoſe who can 
make ſyllogilms are extremely few in compariſon of thoſe 
who cannot; and if, of thoſe few who have been taught 
logic, there is but a very ſmall number, who do any 
more than believe that ſyllogiſms in the allowed modes 
and figures do conclude right, without knowing c- 
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a 0_ hep Go es. if ans mat be ee for 
proper inſtrument of reaſon and means of 
44 it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there 
was not one man that did or could know any thi 
reaſon; and that fince the invention of ſyllogiſms, — 
is not one of ten thouſand that doth. 
But God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to 
make them rational, 414 141 Lopthe 
could get fo to examine the grounds of ſy ms, as to 
ſee, that in above threeſcore ways, that three propoſi- 
tions may be laid there are but about fourteen, 
wherein one may be ſure chat the concluſion is right; 
and upon what it is, that in theſe few the con- 
cluſion is certain, and in the other not. God has been 
more bountiful to mankind than fo. He has given them 
a mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in me- 
3 the undertanding is ot taught to 
rules; it has a native ty to perceive 
the coherence or incoherene of it . and can range 
them right, without any ſuch itions. I 
eas riſtot 242 
as one of the teſt men . 
large views, acuteneſs, and penetration of thought, 
ſtrength of judgment, few have equalled: and who in 
this very invention of forms of tation, wherein 
the conclufion may be ſhown'to be rightly inferred, did 
againſt thoſe who were not aſhamed to 
y any thing. And I readily own, that all right rea- 
may be reduced to his forms of ſyllogiſm. But 
k, without any diminution to him, I may truly 
they are not the only, nor the beſt way of rea- 
for the leading of thoſe into truth who are wil- 
find it, and defi 
» for the 
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re to make the beſt uſe they may 
attainment of knowledge. And 
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gained thereby comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt without 
ſyllogiſins. 
Inference is looked on as the great 


very 
makes too much haſte, before it perceĩv 
of the ideas that muſt hold the extremes a 
To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propoſition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to 
ſee or fuppoſe ſuch a connexion of the two ideas of the 
inferred ition, v. g. Let this be the propoſition 
laid down, men ſhall be puniſhed in another world,“ 
and from thence be inferred this other, then men can 
determine themſelves.” The queſtion now is to know 
whether the mind has made this inference right or no: 
if it has made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, 
and taking a view of the connexion of them, in 
it has rationally, made. a 
If it has done it without fuch a view, 
not ſo much made an inference that will hold, or 
inference of right reaſon, as ſhown a willingneſs to 
have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in neither caſe is 
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ſaid, that any idea, without confidering what connexion 
it hath with the two other, whoſe nt ſhould be 
ſhown by it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, and 
may be taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to 
prove any concluſion. But this nobody will fay, be- 
cauſe it 1s by virtue of the perceived of the 
intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extremes 
are concluded to agree; and therefore each intermediate 
idea muſt be fuch as in the whole chain hath a viſible 
connexion with thoſe two it has been placed between, 
or elſe thereby the concluſion cannot be inferred or 
drawn in: for wherever any link of the chain is looſe, 
and without connexion, there the whole ſtrength of it 
is loſt, and it hath no force to infer or draw in any 
thing. In the inftance above-mentioned, what is it 
mous the force of the inference, and conſequently the 
reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of the connexion of all 
the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclufion, or 
propoſition inferred? v. g. men ſhall be puniſhed 
God the puniſher———juſt puniſhment———the pu- 
niſhed guilty———— could have done otherwiſe— ——— 
freedom n—ſclf-determination: by which chain of 
ideas thus viſibly linked together in train, i. e. each in- 
termediate idca agreeing on each fide with thoſe two it 
is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 
ſelf-determination appear to be connected, i. e. this pro- 
poſition, men can determine themſelves, is drawn in, 
or inferred from this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the 
other world. For here the mind ſeeing the connexion 
there is between the idea of men's puniſhment in the 
other world and the idea of God puniſhing ; between 
God puniſhing and the juſtice of the puniſhment ; be- 
tween juſtice of the puniſhment and guilt ; between guilt 
and a power to do otherwiſe; between a power to do 
otherwiſe and freedom: and between freedom and ſelf- 
determination; fees the connexion between men and 
ſelf- determination. 3 

Now I aſk whether the eonnexion of the extremes be 
not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and gatural diſpo- 
fition, than in the perplexed repetitions, and jumble of 
five or fix ſyllogiſms. I muſt beg pardon for calling it 
Jumble, 
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umble, till ſomebody ſhall put theſe ideas into ſo many 
15 lloghms, and then fas, that they are leſs jumbled, and 


connexion more vifible, . * t 


hey are tranſpoſed 
and and ſpun out to a length in arti- 


ficial forms, than in that ſhort and natural plain order 
they arc laid down in here, u herein every one may ſee 
it; and wherein they muſt be fcen before they can be 
put into a train of ſyllogiſms. For the natural order of 
the connecting ideas, muſt direct the order of the ſyllo- 
giſms, indo fron mul? fee the connexion of each inter- 
mediate idea with thoſe that it connects, before he can 
with reaſon make uſe of it in a ſyllogiſm. And when 
all thoſe fyllogiſms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor 
thoſe that are not logicians will fee the force of the 
argumentation, 1. e. the connexion of the extremes, one 
e. For thoſe that are not men of art, not 
ing the true forms of ſy llogiſm, nor the reaſons of 
them, cannot know whether they are made in right and 
conclufive modes and figures or no, and fo are not at all 
helped by the forms they are put into; though by them 
the natural order, v herein the mind could judge of their 
reſpective connexion, being diſturbed, renders the illa- 
tion much more uncertain than without them.] And as 
for the logicians themſelves, they ſee the connexion of 
each intermediate idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on 
which the force of the inference ] as well before 
as after the ſyllogiſm is made, or cle they do not fee it 
at all. For a ſyllogiſm neither ſhows nor ſtrengthens 
the connexion of any two ideas immediately put toge- 
ther, but only by the connexion ſeen in them ſhows what 
connexion the extremes have one with another, But 
what connexion the intermediate has with either of rhe 
extremes in that ſyllogiſm, that no ſyllogiſm does or 
can ſhow. That the mind only doth or can eive as 
they ſtand there in that juxta-poſition only by its own 
view, to which the ſyllogiſtical form it to be 
in gives no help or light at all; it only ſhows that if the 
intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both fides 
immediately . to; then thoſe two remote ones, or 
as they a called, extremes, da certainly agree, and 
therefore. the i djate connexion of each idea to this 
| R4 which, 
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ell ſeen before as after 
that makes the ſyllo- 


is, as has been already 
Nr 
ing a view of them lai together, 


muſt ſee the connexion 5 
the two other ideas 


ag, they 


F 
| 


4 — 
1 91 
f 


of 

pu- 

(and, 

till it does ſo conſider it, mind cannot make uſe of 
it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee the force 


ſtrengrh of the inference, as when it is formed into 
a ſyllogiſm, To ſhow it in a very plain and eaſy exam- 
ple; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius ter- 


r 


415 


1 
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giſm ſhows the incoherence only to thoſe (who are not 
one of ten thouſand) who perfettly underſtand mode and 
ure, and the reaſon upon which thoſe forms are 


| ty ro perceive agreement 
or di of ſuch ideas (without which, in or out 
of ſyllogiſm, he cannot perceive the or weak. 
neſs, e or incoherence of the diſcourſe) ſee the 


want of connexion in the argumentation, and the ab 
ſurdity of the inference. 

And thus I have known a man unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, 
who at firſt hearing could perceive the weakneſs and in- 
conclufiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible diſcourſe, 
wherewith others better ſkilled in ſyllogiſm have been 
miſled. And I believe there are few of my readers who 
do not know fuch. And indeed if it were not fo, the 
debates of moſt princes councils, and the buſineſs of 
aſſemblies would be in danger to be miſmanaged, fince 
thoſe who are relied upon, and have uſually a great ftroke 
in them, are not always fuch, who have the good luck 


ſyllogifm into the debates of moment; or 
ridiculous fo much as to offer them in affairs of conſe- 
quence : 2 
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Secondly, another reaſon that makes me doubt whe. 
ther ſyllogiſm be the only inſtrument of reaſon 
in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of whatever uſe, mode 
and figure is pretended to be in the la ying open of fal- 
lacy (which has been above confidered) thoſe ſcholaſtic 
forms of diſcourſe are not lcfs liable to ＋ 47 than the 

ner ways of mentation ; and for this I appeal to 
rn has always found theſe arti- 
ficial methods of reaſoning more adapted to catch and 
_—___ than to inſtruct and inform the un- 
derſtanding. And hence it is that men, even when they 
are baffled and filenced in this ſcholaſtic way, are ſel- 
dom or never convinced, and ſo brought over to the 


conquering fide : perhaps acknowledge their adver- 
tory bo te the — LARA diſputant ; but reſt neverthe- 


opin 
with them, e if this way of ar- 
gumentation carried light and conviction with it, and 
NAK for the ac ſyl- 
logiſm has been thought 8 2 2 
victory in diſpute, . covery 
tion of truth in fair inquiries. And if it be certain, tha 
fallacies can be couched in ſyllogiſm, as it cannot be 
denied; it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not ſyllogiſm, 
that muſt diſcover them. 

I have had | e how ready ſome men are, when 
all the uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any 
thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for layi 
it wholly aſide. But, to prevent ſuch unjuſt and 
leſs imputations, I tell them, that I am not for taking 
away any helps to the underſtanding, in the attainment 
of knowledge. And if men ſkilled in, and ufed to fyl- 
logiſms, find them aſſiſting to their reaſon in the dif. 
covery of truth, I think they ought to make uſe of them. 
All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more 
to theſe forms than belongs to them; and think that 
men have no uſe, or not fo full an uſe of their reaſoning 
faculty without them. Some eyes want ſpectacles to fee 
things clearly and diſtinctly : but let not thoſe that uſe 
them therefore fay, nobody can fee clearly without 
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them : thoſe who do fo will be 


= 


rong 
icker and clearer without —— If uſe of thoſe 
les has fo dimmed its fight, that it cannot with- 
out them ſee confequences or inconſequences in argu- 
the 


mentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be 
ufing them. Every one knows what beſt firs his own 
Bight. But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, 

nnn 
F. 5. But however it be in knowledge, | 


— 2 chink I may traly foy, it is of for leſs, or no 
tion, leſs in yfe at all in 
there 


1 
being to be determined by the prepon- 
derancy, after due weighing of all the with all 
circumſtances on both fides, is ſo unfit to aſſiſt 
the mind in that, as ſyllogiſm; which running away 
with one afſumed probability, or one 
FFF 
the thing under confideration ; and forcing it 


ulty, holds it faſt there, intangled 
and as it were manacled in the chain of fy 


remote 


> be faid) in convincing 


knowledge, and miſtakes : — woold foin fee the 
1 man that was forced out of his opinion by 

dint of 9 legiim) yer till it fails our reaſon 
in that part, which, if not its perfection, is yet 
certainly its hardeft taſk, and that which we moſt need 
its help in; and that is the finding out of and 
making new diſcoveries. The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve 
not to furniſh the mind with thoſe intermediate ideas 
that may ſhow the connexion of remote ones. This 
way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, but is the art 
of marſhalling and ranging the old omes we kave already. 
The forty-ſeventh propofition of the firſt book of Euchd 
606 
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known in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. It 
is follcient for we, if by a diſcourſe, perhaps ſomething 
out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I ſhall have given occafion to others to caſt 
about for new difcoveries, and to feek in their own 
thoughts, for thoſe right helps 
be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine them. 
ke roles wad Slee of ation. For beaten 
ks lead this fort of cattle (as an Roman 
them) whoſe ts reach only to imitation, 
- eundum eft, fed quo itur.” But I can be 


to that this age is with ſome men of 
e of judgment, and of comprehen- 
that if they would emp ir thoughts on this 


new ways to the 
advancement of knowledge. 
= $. 8. Having here had an occaſion to 
—— ſpeak of ſyogitin i in and the uſe of 


ticulars. it in reaſoning, and the improvement of our 

knowledge, it is fit, before I leave this 
ſubject, to take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the 
rules of fyllogiſm, viz. that no ſyllogiſtical 
can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaft, one 
tion in it. As if we could not reaſon, 


lars: whereas, in 


rg 

ject of all our reaſoning and knowledge, is nothing but 
ulars. Every man's reaſoning and knowledge is 
only about the ideas exiſting in his own mind, which 
ate truly, every one of them, particular exiftences ; and 
our knowledge and reaſon about other things, is only as 

correſpond with thoſe of our particular ideas. So 
that the perception of the agreement or of 
our particular ideas, is the whole and utmoſt of all our 
fol - 2 Unixerſality is but accidental to it, and 
conſiſts only in this, that the ideas, about 
which it is, are ſuch, as more than one thing 
> ns I, and be by. For ths 
perception agreement or difagreement of any two 
= conſequently our own knowledge, is equally 1 2 
and certain, whether 2 or both, or neither of thoſe 


of art, which will ſcarce 
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reckoning : 
we do not 
of our 
. i wh 
and we 
ſtops, 
dime 
any reaſon about words, which 
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Becauſe . 10. Secondly, our reaſon is often puz- 
A zled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the obſcurity, 
imperſect confuſion, or imperſection of the ideas it is 
— employed about; and there we are involved 
in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having any 
perfect idea of the leaft extenfion of matter, nor of infi- 
nity, we are at a loſs about the diviſibility of matter; 
but having perfect, clear, and diſtinct ideas of number, 
our reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable difh- 
bore Bandy r bg Soy 
tradictions about them. Thus, we having but imper- 
ſect ideas of the of our minds, and of the be- 


3x74 5-* 


18g. 


ardities and di lties, brought into 

e knowing 

to free itſelf; and in that caſe it is in vain to im- 

the influence 

114. 
the bui 

that if he will purſue it, it 


him deeper 1 


* 


puzzle men's reaſon, and bring 
them to a non- plus. r 
and not the fault of reaſon. But yet the es 
of them are nevertheleſs obvious ; and the perplexities 
or errours they fill men's minds with, are every where 
obſervable. 

$. 14. Some of the ideas that are in the 
wind, are fo there, that they can be by 
themſelves immediately compared one with 
another : and in theſe the mind is able to 
perceive, that they agree or 
clearly, as that it has them. 
perceives, that an arch of a circ 
circle, as clearly L. V - 
therefore, as has been faid, 1 call intuitive know 
which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs 
bation, nor can have any ; this being the higheſt 
human certainty. In this confiſts the evidence of all 
maxims, which nobody has any doubt about, but 
man (does not, as is faid, only affent to, but) 
be true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his under- 
In the diſcovery of, and affent to theſe truths, 
there is no uſe of the diſcurſive faculty, no need of rea- 
ſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior and higher 
degree of evidence. Abd bord. if 3 ny axath an lin 
unknown, I am apt to think, that angels have now, and 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, ſhall have, in a 
future ſtate, of thouſands of things, which now either 
wholly eſcape our ap ions, or which, our ſhort- 
| fighted reaſon having got ſome faint glimpſe of, we, ig 
the dark, grope after. 

$. 15. But though we have, here and The next is 
2 little of this * light, ſome ſparks demonſtra- 
of bright knowledge; yet the greateſt part on by reg» 
of our ideas are ſuch, that we cannot difcern e 
their agreement or diſagreement by an immediate com- 


Vor- IL 8 Pang 


Reaſon. 
them. And in all theſe we have need of reaſon- 
and muſt, by diſcourſe and inference, make our 
diſcoveries. rr? which I 

I take the liberty to mention here 
Firſt, thoſe whoſe or di though 
cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them toge- 
yet may be examined 

w 
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by the intervention of other 
h can be red with them. In this caſe 
r of the intermediate 

both ſides with thoſe which we would compare, 
Tr 1 n 
tion, whereby knowledge is produced; which 
be certain, > cs, nor crater is thee 
intuiti Becauſe in that there is barely 
mple intuition, wherein there is no room for 


eb. of there the e 
r. For each agreement or difagree- 
ment of the ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each ſtep 
of the whole train, and retained in the memory, juſt as 
it is ; and the mind muſt be fure that no part of what is 
neceſſary to make up the demonſtration is omitted or 
overlooked. This makes ſome demonſtrations long and 
2 and too hard for thoſe who have not ſtrength 
of parts diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry fo many 
lars orderly in their heads. And even thoſe, who 
are able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, are fain 
ſometimes to go over them again, and there is need of 
more than one review before they can arrive at certainty. 
But yet where the mind clearly retains the intuition it 
had of the agreement of any idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the 
of the firſt and the fourth is a demonſtration, 
and produces certain knowledge, which may be called 
rational knowledge, as the other is intuitive. 


$ F. 16. 
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$. 16. Secondly, there are other ideas, 
w agreement or diſagreement can no the narrow- 
otherwiſe be judged of, but by the inter- nefs of this, 
vention of others, which have not a certain de have no- 
with the extremes, but an uſual 
or likely one: and in theſe it is that the 
judgment is properly exercifed, which is 
the acquieſcing of the mind, that any ideas 8 
do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable me- 
diums. This, though it never amounts to knowl 


no not to that which is the loweſt degree of it: yet 


ſometimes the intermediate ideas tie the extremes ſo 
firmly together, and the probability is fo clear and 
ſtrong, that aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as knowledge 
does demonſtration. The great excellency and uſe of 
the judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true eſti- 
mate of the force and weight of each probability; and 
then, caſting them up all right together, chooſe that ſide 
which has the overbalance. 

$. 17. Intuitive knowledge is the percep= Intuition, 
tion of the certain agreement or diſagree— demonſtra- 
ment of two ideas immediately compared nn 


* 

tional knowledge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or di ſagreement of any two ideas, by the in- 
tervention of one or more other ideas. 


Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree 


or difagree, by the intervention of one or more ideas, 
whoſe certain agreement or diſagreement with them it 
does not perceive, but hath obſerved to be frequent and 
ufual. | 

F. 18. 


Though the deducing one propo- Conſequen- 


fition from another, or making inferences ces of words, 


in words, be a great part of reaſon, and that and confe- 
| which it is uſually employed about; yet the Mences of 
principal act of ratiocination is the finding 
the agreement or dif: dent of two ideas one with 
another, by the intervention of a third. As a man, by 
a yard, finds two houſes to be of the fame length, which 
could not be brought together to meaſure their equality 
by juxta-poſition. rr their conſequences, = 
2 rac 


* 
8 2 
® 
1 
af 
* 

= 4 
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the ſigns of ſuch ideas : and things agree or diſagree, as 
really they are: but we obſerve it only by our ideas. 
F. 19. Before we quit this ſubject, it ma 
— be worth our while a little to reflect on five 
| forts of arguments, that men, in their rea- 
ſonings with others, do ordinarily make uſe of, to pre- 
vail on their affent; or at leaſt fo to awe them, as to 
filence their tion. 
as Firft, the firſt is to allege the opinions 
b- of men, whoſe parts, learning, eminency, 
power, or ſome other cauſe has gained a 
name, and ſettled their reputation in the common eſteem 
with ſome kind of authority. When men are eſtabliſhed 
in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty 
for others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the 
authority of men, who are in poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenfured, as carrying with it too much of 
pride, when a man does not readily yield to the deter- 
mination of approved authors, which is wont to be re- 
ceived with reſpect and ſubmiſſion by others: and it is 
looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and adhere 
to his own opinion, againſt the current ſtream of anti- 
quity ; or to put it in the balance againſt that of ſome 
learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. Who- 
ever backs his tenets with ſuch authorities, thinks hc 
ought thereby to carry the cauſe, and is ready to ſtyle ic 
impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt them. 
This, I think, may be called 1 ad verecun- 


IP §. 20. Secondly, another way that men 

2888 ordinarily uſe to drive others, and force 

them to ſubmit their judgments, and receive 

the opinion in debate, is to require the adverſary to 

admit what they allege as a proot, or to aſſign a better. 
And this I call argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

: $. 21. Thirdly, a third way is to a 
| ng homi- man with conſequences drawn from —＋ 
principles, or conceſſions. This is already 
| known under the name of argumentum ad hominem. 
up $. 22. Fourthly, the fourth is the uſing 
Cium. Dr 
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of knowledge or probability. This I call argumentum 


ad judicium. This alone, of all the four, brings true 


inſtruction with it, and advances us in our way to know - 
ledge. For, 1. It argues not another man's opinion 
to be right, becauſe I out of reſpect, or any other 
conſideration but that of conviction, will not contradict 
him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 
way, nor that I ought to take the fame with him, be- 
cauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow that 
another man 1s in the right way, becaufe he has ſhown 


me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and 


therefore not oppoſe another man's perſuaſion : I may 
be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better: I 
may be in an errour, and another may ftow me that I am 
10. This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception 
of truth, but helps me not to it ; that muit come trom 
proofs and arguments, and light ariſing from the nature 
of things themſelves, and not from my ſhame-tacedneſs, 
ignorance, Or errour. 

$. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Above, con- 
reaſon, we may be able to make ſome gueſs trary, and 
at the diſtinction of things, into thoſe that 2<cording to 
are according to, above, and contrary to — 
reaſon. 1. According to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, 
whoſe truth we can diſcover by examining and traci 
thoſe ideas we have from ſenſation and reflection; 

by natural deduction find to be true or probable. 
2. Above reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or 
probability we cannot by reaſon derive from thoſe prin- 
ciples. 3. Contrary to reafon are ſuch propoſitions, as 
are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to, our clear 
and diſtinct ideas. Thus the exiftence of one God is 
according to reafon; the exiſtence of more than one 
God, contrary to reaſon ; the reſurrection of the dead, 
above reafon. Farther, as above reaſon may be taken 
in a double ſenſe, viz. either as ſignifying above proba- 
bility, or above certainty ; fo in that large ſenſe alſo, 
contrary to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

F. 24. There is another ute of the word pc. and 
reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to faith; faith not op» 
which though it be in 1 very improper pole. 

| 3 way 
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way of ſpeaking, yet common uſe has fo authorized it, 
that it would be folly either to oppoſe or hope to remedy 
it: only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, that 
however faith be ed to reaſon, faith is nothing but 
a firm affent of the mind: which if it be regulated, as 
is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon 
good reaſon ; and fo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any reaſon for believing, may 
be in love with his own fancies ; but neither ſeeks truth 
as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he 
has given him, to keep him out of miſtake and errour. 
6 this to the beſt of his power, however 
he ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by 
chance ; and I know not whether the luckineſs of the 
accident will excuſe the irregularity of his proceeding. 
This at leaft is certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes 
uſe of the light and faculties God has given him, and 
ſeeks fincerely to difcover truth by thoſe helps and abi- 
lities he has, may have this — in doing his duty 
as a rational creature, that, he ſhould miſs truth, 
he will not miſs the reward of it. For he governs his 
affent right, and places it as he ſhould, who, in any cafe 
or matter whatſoever, believes or diſbelieves, according 
as reaſon directs him. He that doth otherwiſe tranſ- 
greſſes againſt his own light, and miſuſes thoſe faculties 
which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch 
and follow the clcarer evidence and greater probability. 
Bur, fince reaſon and faith are by ſome men oppoſed, 

we will ſo conſider them in the following chapter. 
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C H A P. XVII. 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtin? Provinces. 


Neceſſary ta $- 1. IT has been above ſhown, 1. That 
know their ve are of neceſſity ignorant, and 
boundaries, a 
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ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 
knowledge, where we want proofs. 3. That we want 
certain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear 
and determined ſpecific ideas. 4. That we want pro- 
bability to direct our aſſent in matters where we have 
neither knowledge of our own, nor teſtimony of other 
men, to bottom our reaſon upon. 
From theſe things thus premiſed, I think we may 
come to lay down the meaſures and boundaries between 
faith and reaſon; the want whereof may poſſibly have 
been the cauſe, if not of great diforders, yet at leaſt of 
great diſputes, and perhaps miſtakes in the world. For 
till it be refolved, how far we are to be guided by reafon, 
and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, and en- 
deavour to convince one another in matters of religion. 

F. 2. I find every fect, as far as reaſon ph and 
will help them, make uſe of it gladly: and reaſon what 
where it fails them, they cry out, it is mat- 5 contradif 
ter of faith, and above rcaſon. And I do 1 
not fee how they can argue, with any one, or ever con- 
vince a gain ſayer who makes uſe of the fame plea, without 
ſetting down ftri&t boundaries between faith and reaſon ; 
which ought to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed in all queſ- 
tions, where faith has any thing to do. 

Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, 
I take to be the diſcovery of the certainty or probability 
of ſuch rions or truths, which the mind arrives 
at by deduction made from fuch ideas, which it has got 
by the uſe of its natural faculties; viz. by ſenſation or 
reflection. X 

Faith, on the other fide, is the aſſent to any propoſi- 
tion, not thus made out by the deductions of reafon ; 
but upon the credit of the , as coming from 
God, in ſome extraordinary way of communication. 
This way of diſcovering truths to men we call reve- 

$. 3. Firſt then I fay, that no man in- Nonew fim- 
ſpired by God can by any revelation com- wane: 
municate to others any new fimple ideas, by cuqini- 
which they had not before from ſenſation or onal revela- 
reflection. For whatſoever impreſſions he tien. 

| S 4 himſelf 
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himſelf may have from the immediate hand of God, 
this revelation, if it be of new fimple ideas, cannot be 
conveyed to another, either by words, or any other 
figns. Becauſe words, by their immediate operation on 
us, cauſe no other ideas, but of their natural ſounds : 
and it is by the cuſtom of uſing them for ſigns, that they 
excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only 
ſuch ideas as were there before. For words ſeen or 
heard, recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only, which to 
us they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot in- 
troduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown ſim- 
ple ideas. The ſame holds in all other which 
cannot fignify to us things, of which we have before 
never had any idea at all. 

Thus whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, 
when he was rapt up into the third heaven, whatever 
new ideas his mind there received, all the deſcription 
he can make to others of that place, is only this, that 
there are ſuch things, as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
«© heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
* conceive.” And ſuppoſing God ſhould diſcover to 
any one, ſupernaturally, a ſpecies of creatures inhabit- 
ing, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, {for that it is 
ble there may be fuch, nobody can deny) which had fix 
ſenſes; and imprint on his mind the ideas conveyed to 
theirs by that fixth ſenſe; he could no more, by words, 
produce in the minds of other men thoſe ideas, imprint- 
ed by that fixth ſenſe, than one of us could convey the 
hs bf nr cates be the fence of words into a man, 
who, having the other four ſenſes ect, had always 
totally wanted the fiſth of ſeeing. For our ſim — 
then, which are the foundation and ſole matter of all 
our notions and knowledge, we muſt depend wholly on 
our reaſon, I mean our natural faculties; and can by no 
means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
revelation ; I ſay, traditional revelation, in diſtinction 

inal revelation. By the one, I mean that firſt 

” 2 which is made 2 — by God, on the 

mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any bounds ; 

vnd by the other, thoſe — delivered one” 
ot 
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others in words, and the ordinary ways of conveying 
our conceptions one to another. 
$. 4. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame truths . 

may be diſcovered, and conveyed down 2 
from revelation, which are diſcoverable to may make vs 
us by reaſon, and by thoſe ideas we naturally know propo- 
may have. So God might, by revelation, 995 know- 
diſcover the truth of any propoſition in 
Euclid ; as well as men, by the natural uſe not with the 
of their facultics, come to make the diſco. fame cer- 
very themſelves. In all things of this kind, n that 
there is little need or uſe of revelation, God 
having furniſhed us with natural and furer means to 
arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatſocver truth 
we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the knowledge 
and contemplation of our own ideas, will always be cer- 
tainer to us, than thoſe which are conveyed to us by 
traditional revelation. For the knowledge we have, 
that this revclation came at firſt from God, can never 
be fo fure, as the knowledge we have from the clear 
and diſtinct perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our own ideas; v. g. if it were revealed ſome ages 
ſince, that the three angles of a triangle were equal to 
two right ones, I might aſſent to the truth of that pro- 
poſition, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was 
revealed ; but that would never amount to fo great a 
certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon the compari 
and meaſuring my own ideas of two right angles, 
the three angles of a triangle. The like holds in mat- 
ter of fact, knowable by our ſenſes; v. g. the hiſtory of 
the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, which had 
their original from revelation : and yet nobody, I think, 
will fay he has as certain and clear a knowledge of the 
flood, as Noah that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would 
have had, had he then been alive and feen it. For he 
has no greater aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is 
writ in the book ſuppoſed writ by Moſes infpired : bur 
he has not ſo great an aſſurance that Moſes writ that 
book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that the 
aſſurance of its being a revelation is leſs ſtill than the 
aſſurance of his ſenſes. 4 

Co 
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$. 5. In propoſitions then, whoſe cer. 
tainty is built upon the clear perception of 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, 
attained either by immediate intuition, as 
in ſelf- evident propoſitions, or by evident 

1 — deductions of reaſon in — * Abooy we 
need not the aſſiſtance of revelation, as ne- 

ceſſary to gain our aſſent, and introduce them into our 
minds. Becauſe the natural ways of knowledge could 
ſettle them there, or had done it already ; which is the 
greateſt aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, un- 
leſs where God immediately reveals it to us: and there 
roo our afſurance can be no greater, than our know 
is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet nothing, I 
think, can, under that title, ſhake or over-rule plain 
knowledge ; or rationally prevail with any man to admit 
it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear evi- 
dence of his own underſtanding. For fince no evidence 
of our faculties, by which we receive ſuch revelations, 
can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive know- 
ledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing that 
is directly contrary to our clear and diſtinct knowledge : 
v. g. the ideas of one body, and one place, do ſo clearly 
agree, and the mind has ſo evident a perception of their 
agreement, that we can never aſſent to a tion, 
that affirms the ſame body to be in two diftant places at 
once, however it ſhould pretend to the authority of a 
divine revelation : fince the evidence, firſt, that we de- 
ceive not ourſelves, in aſcribing it to God; ſecondly, 
that we underitand it right; can never be ſo great, as 
the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby 
we diſcern it impoſſible for the fame body to be in two 
places at once. And therefore no propoſition can be 
received for divine revelation, or obtain the afſent due 
to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive 
knowledge. Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the prin- 
ciples and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and 
aſſent whatſoever : and there would be left no difference 
between truth and falſhood, no meaſures of credible and 
incredible in the world, if doubtful tions ſhall 
take place before ſelf-evident ; and what we certainly 
know 
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know give way to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. 
In propoſitions therefore contrary to the clear percep- 
tion of the ement or difagrcement of any of our 
ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our affent, under that or any other 
title whatſoever. For faith can never convince us of 
any thing that contradicts our knowledge, Becauſe 
though faith be founded on the teſtimony of God (who 
cannot lye) revealing any propotition to us; yet we can- 
not have an aſſurance of the truth of its being a divine 
revelation, greater than our own knowledge : ſince the 
whole ſtrength of the certainty upon our know- 
ledge that God revealed it, which in this cafe, where 
the propoſition ſuppoſed revealed contradicts our know- 
ledge or reaſon, will always have this objection hanging 
to it, viz. that we cannot tell how to conceive that to 
come from God, the bountiful Author of our being, 
which, if received for true, muſt overturn all the prin- 
ciples and foundations of knowledge he has given us; 
render all our faculties uſeleſs; wholly deſtroy the moſt 
excellent part of his workmanſhip, our underftandings ; 
and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have leſs 
light, leſs conduct than the beaſt that periſheth. For 
if the mind of man can never have a clearer (and perhaps 
not fo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine reve- 
lation, as it has of the principles of its own reaſon, it 
can never have a ground to cuit the clear evidence of 
its reaſon, to give a place to a propoſition, whoſe reve- 
lation has not a greater evidence than thoſe principles 
have. 

F. 6. Thus far a man has uſe of reaſon, Traditional 
and ought to hearken to it, even in imme revelation 
diate and original revelation, where it is 2 
ſuppoſed to be made to himſelf: but to all thoſe who 
pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required 
to pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to 
others, which by the tradition of writings, or word of 


mouth, are conveyed down to them; reaſon has a great 


deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us 
to receive them. For matter ot faith being only divine 
zevelation, and nothing elſe; faith, as we uſe the word, 

(called 
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(cailed commonly divine faith) has to do with no pro- 
poſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely 
revealed. So that I do not ſee how thoſe, who make 
revelation alone the ſole object of faith, can ſay, that it 
is a matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to believe that 
ſuch or ſuch a propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch 
a book, is of divine inſpiration; unleſs it be revealed, 
that that propoſition, or all in that book, was commu- 
nicated by divine inſpiration. Without ſuch a revela- 
tion, the believing, or not believing that propoſition or 
book to be of divine authority, can never be matter of 
faith, but matter of reaſon; and ſuch as I muſt come 
to an aſſent to, only by the uſe of my reafon, which can 
never require or enable me to believe that which is con- 
trary to itſelf: it being impoſſible for reaſon ever to 
procure any aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears un- 
reaſonable. 
In all things therciore, where we have clcar evidence 
from our ideas, and thoſe principles of Knowledge I 
have above- mentioned, reaſon is the proper judge: and 
revelation, though it may in conſenting with it confirm 
its dictates, yet cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its de- 
crees: nor can we be obliged, where we have the clear 
and evident ſentence of reaſon, to quit it for the con- 
trary opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith ; 
which can have no authority againſt the Þlain and clear 
dictates of reaſon. 
—_ F. 7. But, thirdly, there being many 
aborcteafon, things, wherein we have very imperfect no- 
tions, or none at all; and other things, of 
whoſe paſt, preſent, or future exiſtence, by the natural 
uſe of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all ; 
theſe, as being beyond the diſcovery of our natural 
faculties, and above reaſon, are, when revealed, the pro- 
per matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels 
rebelled againſt God, and loſt their firſt happy 
ſtate; and that the dead ſhall riſe, and live again : theſe, 
and the like, being beyond the diſcovery of reaſon, are 
purely matters of faith ; with 22» 
nothing to do. 
F. 8. 
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\. 8. But fince God in giving us the light _ 
of reaſon has not thereby tied up his own 4 — 
hands from ailording us, when he thinks fon, if re- 
fit, the light of revelation in any of thoſe vealed, are 
matters, wherein our natural faculties are 2 of 
able to give a probable determination; re- 
velation, where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt 
carry it agaiaft the probable conjectures of reaſon. Be- 
cauſe the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
does not evidently know, but only yielding to the pro- 
bability that appears in it, is bound to give up its aſſent 
to ſuch a teſtimony; which, it is ſatisfied, comes from 
one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet it 
ſtill belongs to reafon to judge of the truth of its being 
a revelation, and of the ſignification of the words wherein 
it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought 
revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 
reaſon, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its 
own clear and diſtinct ideas; there reaſon muſt be 
hearkened to, as to a matter within its province: ſince 
a man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a 
propoſition which contradicts the clear principles and 
evidence of his own knowledge, was divinely revealed, 
or that he underſtands the words rightly wherein it is 
delivered; as he has, that the contrary is true: and fo 
is bound to confider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, 
and not ſwallow it, without examination, as a matter of 
faith. 

F. 9. Firſt, whatever propoſition is re- Revelation 
vealed, of whoſe truth our mind, by its na- in matters 
tural faculties and notions, cannot judge; wy 
that is purely matter of faith, and above judge, or but 
reaſon. n. 

Secondly, all propoſitions whereof the Men 
mind, by the uſe of its natural ſaculties, 
can come to determine and judge from naturally ac- 
quired ideas, are matter of reaſon; with this difference 


ftill, that in thoſe concerning which it has but an un- 


certain evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their truth only 
upon probable grounds, which ftil! admit a poſſibility 
ot the contrary to be true, without doing violence to 
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the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and over- 
turning the principles of its own reaſon; in ſuch pro- 
bable propofitions, I ſay, an evident revelation ought to 
determine our affent even againſt probability. For 
where the principles of reaſon have not evidenced a pro- 
poſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear revela- 
tion, as another principle of truth, and ground of aſſent, 
may determine; and fo it may be matter of faith, and 
be alſo above reaſon. Becauſe reaſon, in that particular 
matter, being able to reach no higher than probability, 
faith gave the determination where reafon came ſhort ; 
and revelation diſcovered on which fide the truth lay. 
$. 10. Thus far the dominion of faith 
reaches, and that without any violence or 
hindrance to reaſon; which is not injured 
or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by 
new diſcoveries of truth coming from the 
eternal fountain of all knowledge. What- 
ever God hath revealed is certainly true: 
no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object 
of faith : but whether it be a divine revelation or no, 
reaſon muſt judge; which can never permit the mind to 
ject a greater evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in oppoſition to 
knowledge and certainty. There can be no evidence, 
that any traditional revelation is of divine original, in 
the words we receive it, and in the ſenſe we underſtand 
it, ſo clear and fo certain, as that of the principles of 
reaſon : and therefore nothing that is contrary to, and 
inconfiſtent with, the clear and ſelf- evident dictates of 
reaſon, has a right to be urged or aſſented to as a matter 
of faith, wherein reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſo- 
ever is divine revelation ought to over-rule all our opi- 
nions, prejudices, and intereſt, and hath a right to be 
received with full aſſent. Such a ſubmiſſion as this, of 
our reaſon to faith, takes not away the land-marks of 
knowledge: this ſhakes not the foundations of reaſon, 
but leaves us that uſe of our faculties, for which they 


were given us. Py 3 
If the boun- F. 11, If provinces it rea- 
duties be not fon are not kept diſtinct by theſe bounda- 


Tles, 
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ries, there will, in matters of religion, be fet becwien 
no room for reaſon at all; and thoſe extra- . 
inions and ceremonies that are to thufakn 07 
be found in the ſeveral religions of the extravagancy 
world, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, in religion 
to this crying up of faith, in oppoſition to — 
reaſon, we may, I think, in good meaſure 
aſcribe thoſe abſurdities that fill almoſt all the religions 
which poſſeſs and divide mankind. For men having 
been principled with an opinion, that they muſt not 
conſult reaſon in the things of religion, however appa- 
rently contradictory to common ſenſe, and the very 
principles of all their knowledge; have let looſe their 
fancies and natural ſuperſtition ; and have been by them 
led into fo ſtrange opinions, and extravagant practices 
in religion, that a conſiderate man cannot but ſtand 
amazed at their follies, and judge them fo far from being 
— ts the men ane] witte God, that he cannot 
avoid thinking them ridiculous, and offenſive to a 
ſober good man. So that in effect religion, which 
ſhould moſt diftinguiſh us from beaſts, and ought moſt 
1 to elevate us, as rational creatures, above 
es, is that wherein men often appear moſt irrational 
and more ſenſeleſs than beaſts themſelves. *©* Credo, 
quia impoſſibile eſt; I believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, 
might in a good man paſs for a fally of zeal; but would 
prove a very ill rule tor men to chooſe their opinions or 
religion by. 


——  ————— — — — 
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Of Enthuſiaſm. 


. 1. LIE that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 

the ſearch of truth, ought in the rank 
firſt place to his mind with a love 

of it. For he that loves it not, will not take mu-h 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he miſſcs 
it. There is nobody in the commonwealth of — 
* 
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who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth; and there 
is not a rational creature that would not take it amiſs to 
be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly ſay, that there are very few lovers of truth for 
truth-ſake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves 
that they are ſo. How a man may know whether he be 
ſo in earneſt, is worth inquiry: and I think there is one 
unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any pro- 
tion with greater aflurance, than the proofs it is 
ilt upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this 
meaſure of aſſent, it is plain, receives not truth in the 
love of it ; loves not truth for truth-ſake, but for ſome 
other bye-end. For the evidence that any propoſi- 
tion is true (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only 
in the proofs a man has of it, whatſoever degrees of 
aſſent he affords it beyond the degrees of that evidence, 
it is plain that all the ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing to 
to ſome other affection, and not to the love of truth: it 
being as impoſſible, that the love of truth ſhould carry 
my affent above the evidence there is to me that it is 
true, as that the love of truth ſhould make me aſſent to 
any propoſition for the fake of that evidence, which it 
has not, that it is true; which is in effect to love it as a 
truth, becauſe it is poſſible or e that it may not 
be true. In any truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our 
minds by the irreſiſtible light of ſelf- evidence, or by the 
force of demonſtration, the a ts that gain it aſſent 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability to us; and 
we can receive it for no other, than ſuch as they deliver 
it to our u ings. Whatſcever credit or autho- 
rity we give to any propoſition, more than it receives 
from the principles and proofs it ſupports itfelf upon, 
is owing to our inclinations that way, and is fo far a 
derogation from the love of truth as ſuch: which, as it can 
receive no evidence from our paſſions or intereſts, fo it 
ſhould receive no tincture from them. 


& frond. F. 2. The aſſuming an authority of dic- 
neſs to dic- tating to others, and a forwardneſs to pre- 


tare, from ſcribe to their opinions, is a conſtant con- 

2 comitant of this biaſa and corruption of our 

judgments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, — 
| t 
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that he ſhould be ready to impoſe on another's belief, 
who has already impoſed on his own? Who can reaſon- 
ably expect arguments and conviction from him, in 
dealing with others, whoſe underſtanding is not accuſ- 
romed to them in his dealing with himfelf? Who does 
violence to his own facultics, tyrannizes over his own 
mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to command affent by only its own 
authority, i. e. by and in proportion to that evidence 
which it carries with it. 

$. 3. Upon this occaſion I ſhall rake the 
liberty. to — a third ground of aſſent, — 
which with ſome men has the fame autho- 
rity, and is as confidently relied on as either faith or 
reaſon; I mean enthuſiaſm: which, laying by reaſon, 
would ſet up revelation without it. Whereby in effect 
it takes away both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes 
in the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man's own 
brain, and aſſumes them for a foundation both of * 
nion and conduct. 

5. 4. Reaſon is natural revelation, where- * 
by * eternal father of light, and fountain eelation. 
of all knowledge, communicates to mankind 


that portion of truth which he has laid within the reach 


of their natural faculties : revelation is natural reaſon 
enlarged by a new ſet of diicoveries communicated 
God immediately, which reaſon vouches the truth of, 
by the teſtimony and proofs it gives, that they come 
oa God. So that he that takes away reaſon, to make 
way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does 
much-what the ſame, as if he would unde a man to 
put out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light 
of an inviſible ſtar by a teleſcope. 
F. 5. Immediate revelation being a much Was os 
eaſier way for men to eſtabliſh their opi- — 2 
nions, and regulate their conduct, than the 
tedious and not always ſucceſsful labour of ſtrict reaſon- 
ing, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt to 
to revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that 
they are under the peculiar nce of heaven in their 
actions and opinions, 3 in thoſe of them which 
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they cannot account for by the ordinary methods of 
knowledge, and principles of reaſon. Hence we fee 
that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has mixed 
with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves has raiſed 
them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, 
and a nearer admittance to his favour than is afforded 
to others, have often flattered themſelves with a per- 
ſuaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, and 
frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. God, 
I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlighten the un- 
derſtanding by a ray darted into the mind immediately 
from the 1 of light; this they underſtand he has 
promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a title to 
e it as thoſe who are his — people, choſer. 
by him, and depending on him * 
Enthuſiaſm §. 2 Their minds being thus ared 
whatever groundleſs opinion „ ſettle 
itſelf ſtrongly 1 * Their A „ is an illumination 
from the ſpirit preſently of divine autho- 
"rity : and whatſoever pe action they find in themſelves 
a inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to 
be a call or direction from heaven, and muſt be obeyed ; 
it is a commiſſion from above, and they cannot err in 
executing it. 
$. 7. This I rake to be properly enthufiaſm, which, 
founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, 
but riſing from the conceits of a warmed or over-ween- 
ing brain, works yet, where it once gets more 
powerſully on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than 
e:ther of thoſe two, or both together: men being moſt 
forwardly obedient to the impulſes they receive from 
themſclves; and the whole man is ſure to act more 
vigoroully, where the whole man is carried by a natural 
motion. For ſtrong conceit, like a new principle, car- 
ries all eaſily with it, when got above common ſenſe, 
and freed from all reſtraint of reafon, and check of re- 
flection, it is heightened into a divine authority, in con- 
currence with our own temper and inclination. 
$. 8. Though the odd opinions and ex- 
— Be tra actions enthuſiaſm has run men 
feeing and into, were enough to warn them ſt 
NN wrong principle, ſo apt to mik vide 
| | WR 


. men: 
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them both in their belicf and conduct ; yet the love of 
fomething extraordinary, the caſe and glory it is to be 
inſpired, and be above the common and natural ways 
of knowledge, fo flatters many men's lazineſs, igno- 
rance, and vanity, that when once they are got into this 
way of immediate revelation, of illumination without 
ſearch, and of certainty without proof, and without 
examination; it is a hard matter to get them out of it. 
Reaſon 'is loſt upon them, they are above it: they ſee 
the light infuſed into their underſtandings, and cannot 
be miſtaken ; it is clear and viſible there, like the light 
of bright ſunſhine; ſhows itſelf, and needs no other 
proof but its own evidence: they feel the hand of God 
moving them within, and the impulſes of the ſpirit, and 
cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſup- 
port themſelves, and are ſure reaſon hath nothing to do 
with what they fee and feel in themſelves : what they 
have a ſenfible experience of admits no doubt, needs no 
probation. Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould 
require to have it proved to him that the light ſhines, 
and that he fees it? It is its own and can have 
no other. When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, 
it diſpels darkneſs. e ſee it, as we do that of the ſun 
at noon, and need not the twilight of reaſon to ſhow it 
us. This light from heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, 
carries its own demonſtration with it; and we may as 
naturally take a glow-worm to aſſiſt us to difcover the 
ſun, as tp examine the celeſtial ray by our dim candle; 
reaſon. 

$. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Enthuſiaſm 
they are ſure, becauſe they are ſure: how robe 
and their perſuaſions are right, becauſe they 
are ſtrong in them. For, when what they ſay is ſtrip< 
ped of the metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it 
amounts to: and yet theſe ſimilies fo impoſe on them, 
that they ſerve them for certainty iti themſelves, and 
demonſtration to others. | 
$. 16. But to examine a liitle ſoberly this internal 
light, and this feeling on which they build fo much. 
Theſe men have, they fay; clear light, and they fee; 
they have awakened 9 and they feel ; a 

| 8 y 
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they are ſure, be dĩſputed them. For when a man favs 
he ſees or feels, nobody can deny it him that he docs 
fo. But here let me aſk : this ſecing, is it the percep- 
tion of the truth of the propofition, or of this, that it is 
a revelation from God? This feeling, is it a perception 
of an inclination or fancy to do ſomething, or of the 
ſpirit of God moving that inclination? Theſe are two 
very different perceptions, and muſt be carefully diftin- 
guiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon ourſelves. I may 
percetve the truth of a propoſition, and yet not perceive 
that it is an immcdiate revelation from God. I may 
perceive the truth of a propoſition in Euc lid, 2 *— 
its being or my perceiving it to be a revelation : nay, I 
may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural 
way, all fo may conclude it revealed, without perceiv- 
ing that it is a revelation from God; becauſe there be 
ſpirits, which, without being divinely commiſſioned, 
may excite thoſe ideas in me, and lay them in fuch order 
before my mind, that I may perceive their connexion. 
So that the knowledge of any propoſition coming into 
my mind, I know not how, is not a eption that it 
is from God. Much leſs is a ftrong perſuaſion, that it 
is true, a perception that it is from God, or ſo much as 
true. Bur however it be called light and ſeeing, I ſup- 
poſe it is at moſt but belief and aſſurance: and the pro- 
poſition taken for a revelation, 1s not ſuch as they know 
to be truc, but take to be true. For where a propoſi- 
tion is known to be true, revelation is needleſs: and it 
is hard to conceive how there can be a revelation to any 
one of what he knows already. If therefore it be a pro- 
poſition which they are perſuaded, but do not know, to 
be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, but 
-believing. For theſe are tuo ways, whereby truth comes 
into the mind, wholly diſtinct, 10 that one is not the 
other... What 1 5 de ſo by the evidence of 
the ching itſelf: hat I believe I take to be ſo upon the 
teftimony of another: but this teſtimony I muſt know 
to be given, or elſe what ground have 7 of believing? 
I muſt fee that it is God that reveals this to me, or elſe I 
' fee nothing. The queſtion then here is, how do I know 
chat God is the revealer of this to me; that this * 
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ſion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that 
therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
ſoever the aſſurance is that I am poſſeſſed with, it 
is groundleſs ; whatever light I pretend to, it is but en- 
thuſiaſm. For whether the tion ſuppoſed to be 4 
revealed, be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, | 
or by the natural ways of knowledge uncertain, the pro- 
ition that muſt be well grounded, and manifeſted to 
true, is this, that God is the revealer of it, and that 
what I take to be a revelation is certainly put into my 
mind by him, and is not an illuſion dropped in by ſome 
other ſpirit, or raifed by my own fancy. For if I miſ- 
take not, theſe men receive it for true, becauſe pre- 
ſume God revealed it. Does it not then ſtand them 
upon, to examine on what grounds preſume it to 
be a revelation from God? or elſe all their confidence 
is mere preſumption : and this light, they are ſo dazzled 
with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that leads them con- 
ſtantiy round in this circle; it is a revelation, becauſe 
they firmly believe it, and they believe it, becauſe it is 
a revelation. 
$. 11. In all that is of divine revelation, Enthußatß 
there is need of no other proof but that it is fails of evi- 
an inſpiration from God: for he can neither — Gon 
deceive nor be deceived. But how ſhall it cos fm 
be known that any propoſition in our minds cn 
is a truth infuſed by God; a truth that is 
revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and 
therefore we ought to believe? Here it is that enthu- 
fiaſm fails of the evidence it pretends to. For men thus 
poſſeſſed boaſt of a h whereby they ſay they are 
enlightened, and into the knowledge of this or 
that truth. But if they know it to be a truth, they muſt - 
know it to be fo, either by its own felf-evidence to 
natural reaſon, or by the rational proofs that make it out 
to be ſo. If they fee and kno it to be a truth, either 
of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a reve- 
lation. For they know it to be true the ſame way, that 
any other man naturally may know that it is ſo without 
the help of revelation. For thus all the truths, of what 
Kind ſoever, that men uninſpired are enlightened with, 
T 3 came 
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eame into their minds, and are eſtabliſhed there. If 
ite fp \doy thee it to be true, becauſe it is a revela- 
tion from God, the reaſon is good: but then it will be 
demanded how they know it to be a revelation from 
God. If they fay, by the light it brings with it, which 
Mines bright in their minds, and they cannot reſiſt: I 
beſcech them to conſider whether this be any more than 
what we have taken notice of already, viz. that it is a 
revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be true. 
For all the light they ſpeak of is but a og, though 
ungrounded, perſuafion of their own minds, it is a 
truth, For rational grounds from that it is a 
truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none: for then it 
is not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary 
1 that other truths are received: and if they be- 
ieve it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation, and have 
no other reafon for its being a revelation, but becauſe 
they are fully perſuaded without any other reaſon that 
It is true; they believe it to be a revelation, only becauſe 
* believe it to be a revelation; which is a 
:ſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets 

or actions. And what feadier way can there be to run 
ourſelves into the _ wy. eng eg wg and miſcar- 
riages, than thus to ſet up fancy our ſupreme and 
ſole guide, and to believe any tion to be true, 
any action to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be 
fo? The ſtrength of our perſuaſrons is no evidence at all 
of their own rectitude: crooked things may be as ſtiff 
and inflexible as ſtraight: and men may be as poſitive 
and peremptory in errour as in truth. How come elſe 
the untractable zealots in di and oppoſite parties ? 
For if the light, which every thinks he has in his 
mind, which in this caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of 
his own perſuaſion, be an evidence that it is from God, 

contrary opinions have the ſame title to infpirations ; 
and God will be not only the father of lights, but of 
| oppoſite and contradictory "lights, leading men contrary 
ways; and — — tions will be divine 
truths, if an ungrounded ſtrength of affurance be an 
evidence, 600 WII * 
| 12. 
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F. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt poet 
firmneſs of perſuaſion is made the cauſe of perſuafion no 
believing, and confidence of being in the proof that 
right is made an argument of truth. St. — 
Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that 
he had a call to it when he perſecuted the 
Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. 
men are men ſtill, liable to miſtakes; and are 
ſometimes warmly c in errours, which they take 
for divine truths, ſhining in their minds with the clear- 
eſt light. 

$. 13. Light, true light, in the mind is, 

Ir can be nothing elſe but the evidence of 
ne truth of any tion; and if it be 
not a ſclf-evident tion, all the light it 
can have, is from the clearneſs and validi 

any other 


proofs, upon which it is received. To talk 
put ourſelves in the dark, 


light in the underſtanding is to 
or in the power of the Prince of darkneſs, and by our 
own conſent to give ourſelves up to deluſion to believe 
a lie. For if ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light, which 
muſt guide us ; I afk how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the deluſions of Satan, and the inſpirations of the 
Holy Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf into an angel 
of light. And they who are led by this fon of the morn- 
| oh 2s 66 ſarisfied of the illumination, i. e. are as 
> Ae „ that they are enlightened by the 
ſoicit of _ they acquieſce and 
rejoice in it, are acted by it: and nobody can be more 
_ (if their own ſtrong belief 
be J | 
w + 1 that will not gi 
himſelf u to all the extravagancies of 
luſion errour, muſt bring this guĩde 
his light within to the trial. God, when he 
makes the does not unmake t 
leaves all his faculties in the natural 
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natural. If he would have us aſſent to the truth of any 
propefition, he either evidences that truth by the uſual 
methods of natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to 
be a truth which he would have us aſſent to, by his au- 
thority ; and convinces us that it is from him, by fome 
marks which reaſon canaot be miſtaken in. Reaſon. 
muſt be our laſt judge and guide in every thing. I do 
not mean that we muſt confult reaſon, and examine 
whether a propoſition revealed from God can he made 
out by 4 — principles, and if it cannot, that then 
we may reject it: but conſult it we muſt, and by it ex- 
amine, whether it be a revelation from God or no. And 
if reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, reaſon then 
declares for it, as much as for any other truth, and makes 
it one of her dictates. Every conccit that bly 
warms our fancics muſt paſs for an inſpiration, if there 
be nothing bur the ſtrength of our perſuaſions, whereby 
ro j o our — 22 if reaſon muſt not examine 
their truth by ſomething extrinſecal to the perſuaſions 
themſelves, inſpirations and deluſions, truth and falſ- 
hood, will have the fame meaſure, and will not be poſ- 
fible to be diſtinguiſhed. 
$. 15. If this internal light, or any pro- 
. poſition which under that title we take 
ion, for inſpired, be conformable to the princi- 
ples of reaſon, or to the word of God, which 
is atteſted revelation, rcaſon warrants it, and we may 
fafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our be- 
lief and actions: if it receive no reflimony nor evidence 
from either of theſe rules, we cannot takæ it for a reve- 
lation, or fo much as for trac, till we have ſome other 
mark that it is a revclation, beſides our believing that 
it is fo. Thus we ſec the holv men of old, who bad 
revelations from God, had ſomething elfe befides that 
internal light of aſſurance in their own minds, to teſtify 
to them that it was from God. They were not left to 
their own perſuaſions alone, that thoſe perſuaſions were 
from God; but had outward figns to convince them of 
the author of thoſe revelations. And when they were 
to convince others, they had a power given them to juſ- 
rity the truth of their Commitſion from heaven, and by 
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viſible ſigns to affert the divine authority of a meſſage 
— were ſ:nt with. Moſes ſaw the buth burn without 
conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. This 
wa fomeriungs beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind 
to Pharach, that he might bring his brethren out 
of pt: and yet he thought not this enough to autho- 
rize him to go with that meffape, till God, by another 
miracle of his rod turned into a ſerpent, had aſtured him 
of a power to teſtify his miſſion, by the ſame miracle 
repeated before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon 
was ſent by an angel to deliver Iſracl from the Midian- 
ztes, and yet he deüred a fign to convince him that this 
commiſſion was from God. Theſe, and ſeveral the like 
inſtances to be found among the prephets of old, are 
enough ro ſhow that they thought not an inward ſceing 
or perſuaſion of their own minds, without any other 
, a ſufficient evidence that it was from God; 2 

he ſcripture does not every where mention their 

manding or having ſuch proofs. 

F. 16. In what I have faid I am far from denying, 
that God can, or goth ſometimes enlighten men's minds 
in the apprehending of certain truths, or excite them to 
good actions by the immediate influence and aſſiſtance 
of the holy ſpirit, without any extraordinary ſigns ac- 
companying it. But in ſuch cafes too we have reaſon 
and ſcripture, unerring rules to know whether it be 
from God or no. Where the truth embraced is conſo- 


nant to the revelation in the written word of God, or 


the action conformable to the dictates of right reaſon 
or holy writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in 
entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe though perhaps it be 
not an immediate revelation from God, extrao y 

ting on our minds, yet we arc ſure it is warranted 
by that revelation which he has given us of truth. Bur 
it is not the ſtrength of our private perſuaſion within 
ourſelves, that can warrant it to be a light or motion 
from heaven; nothing can do that but the written word 
of God without us, or that ſtandard of reaſon which is 
common to us with all men. Where reaſon or ſcripture 
is expreſs for any ion or action, we may receive it 


2s of divine authority; but it is not the ſtrength of our 
OW! 
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own perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it that ſtamp. 
The bent of our own minds may favour it as much as we 
pleaſe : that may ſhow it to be a fondling of our own, 
but will by no means prove it to be an offspring of 
heaven, and of divine original. 


- —ů— — — — 


E 
Of wrong Aſent, or Erronr. 


NOWLEDGE being to be had 
only of viſible and certain truth, 
errour is not a 8 of our knowledge, but a 

miſtake of our judgment, giving aſſent to that which is 


not Truc. 

Bui if aſſent be grounded on likelihood, if the 
object and motive of our affent be probability, and that 
probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the fore- 
going chapters, it will be demanded how men come to 
give their affents contrary to probability. For there is 
nothing more common than contrariety of opinions ; 
nothing more obvious than that one man wholly diſbe- 
lieves, what another only doubts of, and a third fted- 
faſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The reafons 
whereof, they may be very various, yer, [I ſup- 
poſe, may all be reduced to theſe four : | 

1. Want of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to uſe them. 

3- _ of will to uſe them. 

4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 

Wane of F. 2. Firſt, by want of proofs, I do not 
eds" ogy mean only the want of thoſe which 
are no where extant, and fo are no where 
n but the want even of thoſe which are 
in being, or might be procured. And thus men want 
proofs who have not the convenience or opportunity 
to make experiments and obſervations themſelves tend- 
ing to the proof of any nor likewiſe the 


Canſes of 1. 
errour. | 
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of others: and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of man- 
kind, who are given up to labour, and enſlaved to the 
neceſſity of their mean condition, whoſe lives are worn 
out only in the provitions for living. Theſe men's op- 
portunities of knowl and inquiry are commonly as 
narrow as their fortunes; and their underſtandings are 
but little inſt ructed, when all their whole time and 

ins is laid out to ſtill the croaking of their own bel- 


ies, or the cries of their children. It is not to be ex- 


pected that a man, who drudges on all his life in a labo- 
rious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the variety of 
things done in the world, than a pack-horſe, who is 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow 
lane, and dirty road, only to market, ſhould be ſkilled 
in the geography of the country. Nor is it at all more 
poſſible, that he who wants leiſure, books, and lan- 
guages, and the opportunity of converſing with variety 
of men, ſhould be in a condition to collect thoſe teſti. 
monies and obſervations which are in being, and are 
neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the propoſitions 
that, in the ſocieties of men, are judged of the greateſt 
moment ; or to find out grounds of affurance ſo great as 
the belicf of the points he would build on them is 
thought neceſſary. So that a great part of mankind are, 
by the natural and unalterable ſtate of things in this 
world, and the conſtitution of human affairs, unavoid- 
ably given over to invincible ignorance of thoſe proofs 
on which others build, and which are neceſſary to efta- 
bliſh thoſe opinions : the greateſt part of men having 
much to do to get the means of living, are not in a con- 
dition to look after thoſe of learned and laborious in- 


6. 3. What ſhall we fay then? Are the S What 
part of mankind, by the neceſſity become 
2 33 hich are of *** 
ignorance in which are — 
greateſt importance to them? (for of theſe 
it is obvious to inquire.) Have the bulk of mankind 
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evidence and ſecurity to every man to venture his great 
conceruments on; nay, his everlaſting happineſs or 
miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible ora- 
cles and ſtandards of truth, which teach one thing in 
Chriſtendom, and another in Turky? Or ſhall a poor 
countryman be eternally happy for having the chance 
to be born in Italy; or a day-labourer be unavoidably 
loſt, becauſe he had the ill luck to be born in England? 
How ready ſome men may be to ſay ſome of theſe things, 
I will not 1— examine: but this I am ſure, that men 
muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true (let them 
chooſe which they plcaſe) or elſe grant, that God has 
furniſhed men with faculties fufficicnt to direct them in 
the way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly em- 
ploy them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow 
them the leiſure. No man is ſo wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the means of living, as to have no 
ſpare time at all to think of his foul, and inform him- 
ſelf in matters of religion. Were men as intent upon 
this, as they are on things of lowcr concernment, _ 
are none fo enflaved to the neceſſities of life, who mi 
not find many vacancies that might be huſbended = 
this advantage of their knowledgc, 
$. 4- Betides thoſe, whoſe improvements 

1 and informations are ſtraitened by the nar- 
— row neſs of their fortunes, there are others 

whoſe largencis of fortune would plentifully 
enough ſupply books and other requilites for clearing af 
doubts, and diſcovering of truth: but they are c 
in cloſe, by the laws of their countries, and the ſtrict 
of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them igno- 
rant, left, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs 
in them. Theſe are as far, nay farther from the liberty 
and nities of a fair inquiry, than theſe poor and 
wretched labourers we before fpoke of. And, howcvcr 
they may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrow- 
neſs of thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould be 
the freeſt part of man, their underſtandings. This is 


generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where 


care is taken to propagate truth without knowl 


of 
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where men are forced, at a venture, to be of the religion | 
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of the country; and muſt therefore ſwallow down opi- 
nions, as filly people do empirics pills, without know- 
ing what they are made of, or how they will work, and 
having nothing to do but believe that they will do the 
cure: but in this are much more miſerable than they, 
in that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what 
perhaps they had rather let alone; or to chooſe the phy- 
lic ian, to whoſe conduct they would truſt themſelves. 

$. 5. Secondly, thoſe who want kill to Whos os 
ufe thoſe evidences they have of probabili- {© _ 
ties; who cannot carry a train of conſe— them. 
quences in their heads; nor weigh exactly 
the preponderancy of contrary proofs and teftimonies, 
making every circumſtance its due allowance; may be 
catily miſled to aſſent ro poſitions that are not 
bable. There are ſome men of one, ſome but of two 
ſyllogiſms, and no more; and others that can but ad- 
vance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern 
that fide on which the ſtrongeſt proofs lie ; cannot con- 
ſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more 
opinion. Now that there is ſuch a difference between 
men, in reſpect of their u I think nobody, 
who has had any converſation with his neighbours, will 
queſtion: though he never was at Weſtminſter-hall, or 
the Exchange, on the one hand; or at Alms-houſes, or 
Bedlam, on the other. Which great difference in men's 
intellectuals, whether it = 
organs of the body, particularly adapted to thinking; or 
in the dulneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe faculties for 
want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural diffe- 
rences of men's ſouls themfelves; or ſome, or all 
of theſe : it matters not here to examine: only 
this is evident, that there is a difference of degrees in 
men's 85 A and reaſonings, to 
ſo great a latitude, es may, without doing injury 
to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance be- 
tween ſome men and others, in this reſpect, than be- 
tween ſome men and ſome beafts. But how this comes 
about, is a f n 
yet not nec to our > 
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* 6. Do Go 
not becauſe they 
are ou oo of thei reach but becauſe they will 
who, though they have riches and leifure 
want neither parts nor other helps, are yet 
er for them. 2 of plea - 
drudgery in engages ſome 

ts elſewhere: lazineſs and oſcitancy in 
, particular averſion for books, ſtudy and 
meditation, keep others from any ferious thoughts at ail: 
and ſume out of fear, that an impartial inquiry would 

not favour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit their preju- 
dices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves, without 
examination, to take truſt what they find conve- 
nient and in faſhion. us moſt men, even of thoſe 
that might do otherwiſe, their lives without an ae- 
quaintance with, much lefs a rational affent to, 
bilities they are concerned to know, though they lie fo 
much within their view, that to be convinced of them 
they need but turn their eyes that way. We know ſome 
men will not read a letter which is ſu to bring il] 
news; and many men forbear to caſt up their accounts, 
or ſo much as think upon their eſtates, who have reaſon 
to fear their affairs are in no very poſture. How 
men, whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them leiſure to im- 
prove their underſtandings, can fatisfy themſelves with 
a lazy ignorince, I cannot tell: but methinks they have 
a low opinion of their fouls, who lay out all their in- 
comes in for the body, and employ none of 
it to procure the means and helps of knowledge ; who 
take great care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid 
outſide, and would think themfelves miſerable in coarſe 
cloaths, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their minds to appear abroad in a livery of 
coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as it has 
pleaſed — or their country-taylor (I mean the 

common of thoſe they have converſed with) to 
clothe them in. I will not here mention how unrea- 
ſonable this is for men that ever think of a future ſtate, 
and their concernment in it, which no rational man can 
avoid to do fometimes: nor ſhall I take notic o& 
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ſhame and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowledye, to be found ignorant in things they are con- 
cerned to know. But this at leaſt is worth the conſide- 
ration of thoſe who call themfelves gentlemen, that 
however they may think credit, reſpect, power and au- 
thority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet 
they will find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, bv 
men of lower condition, who ſurpaſs them in know- 
ledge. They 
that ſee, or elſe fall into the ditch : and he is certainly 
the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is fo in his 
underſtanding. In the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the 
cauſes have been ſhown of wrong affent, and how it 
comes to paſs, that probable doctrines are not always 
received with an aſſent proportionable to the reaſons 
which are to be had for their probability : but hitherto 
we have conſidered only ſuch probabilities, whoſe 

do exiſt, but do not appear to him who embraces the 
errour. 

. 7. Fourthly, there remains yet the laſt , Wong 
fort, who, even where the real probabilities meafures of 
appear, and are plainly laid before them, do probability; 
not admit of the conviction, nor yicld unto 3 
manifeſt reaſons, but do either ivix: us, ſuſpend their 
affent, or give it to the leſs ble opinion : And to 
this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong 
meaſures of probability ; which are, | 

1. Propofitions that are not in themſelves certain 
and evident, but doubtful and falſe, taken up for prin- 
ciples. 

3 hypotheſes. 

3- Predominant paſſions or inclinations. 

4. Authority. 

F. 8. Firſt, the firſt and firmeſt ground of „ pavers 
probability is the conformity any ching has propoficions 
to our own knowledge ; eſpecially that part *aken for 
of our knowledge which we have embraced, 3 
and continue to look on as principles. Theſe have ſo 

an influence upon our opinions, that it is uſually 
them we judge of truth, and meaſure probability to 
that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our m—_— 
es, 


who are blind will always be led by thoſe 


MM 
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, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, that 
it will not be allowed poſſible. The reverence borne to 
theſe principles is fo great, and their authority ſo para- 
mount to all other, that the teſtimony not only of other 
men, but the evidence of our own ſenſes are often 
rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing contrary to 
theſe eſtabliſhed rules. How much the doctrine of in- 
nate principles, and that principles are not to be proved 
or queſtioned, has contributed to this, I will not here 
examine. This I readily grant, that one truth cagnot 
contradict another: but withal I take leave alſo to ſay, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he 
admits for a principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and ſee 
whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by it. 
own evidence, or whether he docs only with affurance 
believe it to be ſo upon the authority of others. For he 
hath a ſtrong viils put into his underſtanding, which 
will unavoidably niiizuide bis aſſent, who hath imbibed 
wrong principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to 
the authority of any opinion in itſelf not evidently true. 
F. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than children's 
receiving into their minds propoſitions (eſpecially about 
matters of religion) from their, parents, nurſes, or thoſe 
about them : which being infinuated into their unwary, 
as well as unbiaſſed underſtandings, and faftened by de- 
grees, are at laſt (cqually whether true or falſe) rivetted 
there by long cuſtom and education, beyond all poſſi- 
bility of being pulled our again. For men, when they 
are grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, and find- 
ing thoſe of this fort to be as ancient in their minds as 
their very memories, not having obſerved their early 
infinuation, nor by what means they got them, they are 
apt to reverence them as ſacred things, and not to ſuffer 
them to be prophancd, touched, or queſtioned: they 
look on them as the Urim and Thummim ſet up in their 
minds immediately by God himſelf, to be the great and 
unerring deciders of truth and fal ſhood, and the judges 
to which they are to appeal in all manner of controver- 
F. 10. This opinion of his principles (let them be 
| what they will) being once eſtabliſhed, in any one's 
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mind, it is eaſy to be imagined what reception 

poſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever ed, — mall 
invalidate their authority, or at all thwart with theſe 
internal oracles; whereas the groſſeſt abſurdities and 
improbabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch principles, 
go down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great ob- 
ſtinacy that is to be found in men firmly believing qui 
contrary opinions, though many times equally abfurd, 
in the various religions of mankind, are as evident a 
proof, as they are an unavoidable conſequence, of this 
way of reaſoning from received traditional principles. 
So that men will diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce 
the evidence of their ſenſes, and give their own experi- 
ence the lye, rather than admit thing difagrecing 
with theſe facred tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, 
that, from the firſt dawning of any notions in his under- 
ſanding, hath had this principle conſtantly inculcated, 
viz. that he muſt believe as the church (i. e. thoſe of 
his communion) believes, or that the pope is infallible ; 
and this he never ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at 
forty or fifty years old he met with one of other princi- 
ples: how is he eaſily to ſwallow, not only 
againſt all probability, but even the clear evidence of 
his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ? This prin- 
Ciple has ſuch an influence on his mind, that he will be- 
lieve that to be fleſh which he ſees to be bread. And 
what way will you take to convince a man of any im- 
inion he holds, who, with ſome philoſo- 


pbhers, re 


that he muſt believe his reaſon (for fo men improperly 
call drawn from their principles) againſt his 
| ſenſes? Let an enthuſiaſt be principled, that 


or his 
teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate communi- 
cation of the divine ſpirit, and you in vain bring the 
evidence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Whoever 
therefore have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in 
things inconfiſtent with theſe principles, to be moved 
dy the moſt apparent and convincing probabilities, till 
they are ſo candid and ingenuous to themſelves, as to 
be perſuaded to examine even thoſe very principles, 
which many never ſuffer themſelves to do. 

Vor.. II. U | $. 11. 
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. $. 11. Secondly, next to theſe are men 
1 whoſe underſtandings are caſt into a mould, 
and faſhioned juſt to the fize of a received 
hypotheſes. The difference between theſe and the for- 
mer is, that they will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with diſſenters in that; but differ only in afigning of 
reaſons and explaining the manner of operation. Mete 
are not at that open de fiance with their ſenſes, - ſenſes, with the 
former : they can endure to hearken to their informa- 
tion a little more patiently ; but will by no means admit 
of their reports in the explanation of things; nor be 
prevailed on by probabilities, which would convince 
them that things are not brought about juſt after the 
ſame manner that they have decreed within themſelves 
that they are. W ould it not be an inſufferable thing 
for a learned profeſſor, and that which his ſcarlet would 
bluſh at, to have his authority of forty years ſtanding, 
wrought out of hard rock Greek and with no 
ſmall expence of time and candle, and confirmed by 
general tradition and a reverend beard, in an inſtant 
overturned by an upſtart noveliſt ? Can any one ex 
that he ſhould be made to confeſs, that what he taught 
his ſcholars thirty years ago, was all errour and mif- 
take; and that he fold them hard words and ignorance 
at a very dear rate? What probabilities, I ſay, are ſuffi- 
cient to prevail in ſuch a cafe? And who ever by the 
moſt cogent arguments will be prevailed with to difrobe 
kimſelf at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to 
knowledge and learning, which with hard ſtudy he hath 
all his time been labouring for; and turn himſelf out 
ſtark naked, in queſt afreſh of new notions? All the 
arguments that can be uſed, will be as little able to pre 
vail, as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloke, which ke held only rhe faſter. To this of wrong 
hypothefis may be reduced the errours that may be 
occafioned by a true hy potheſis, or right principles, but 
not rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar 
than this. The inftances of men conte for diffe- 
rent opinions, which they all derive from the infallible 
truth of rhe ſcripture, arc an undeniable proof ef it, All 
that call themſelves Chriſtians allow the text, that 


ſays, 
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fays, peravecirs, to carry in it the obligation to a very 
weighty duty. But yet how very erroncous will one of 
their practices be, who, underſtanding nothing but the 
French, take this rule with one tranflation to be © re- 
pentez vous, repent ; or with the other, ** taitiez peni- 
tence,” do nce ! | 

F. 12. Thirdly, probabilities, which croſs F a 
men's appetites and prevaili ſſions, run 3. 2 
the ſame fate. Let — ſo 2 8 
hang on one ſide of a covetous man's reaſoning, and 
on the other; it is eaſy to foreſee which will 
outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walls, reſiſt the 
batteries: and though perhaps ſometimes the 
force of a clear argument may make fome impreſſion, 
yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, and keep out the enemy 
truth, that would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a 
man, paſſionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring a ſcore 
of witneſſes of the falſhood of his miſtreſs, it is ten to 
one but three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all thgr - 
teſtimonies. *©* volumus, facile credimus ;'S What 
ſuits our wiſhes, is forwardly believed ; is, I ſuppoſe, 
what every one hath more than once experimented : and 

men cannot always openly gainſay or refiſt the 
force of manifeſt probabilities that make againſt them, 
yet yield they not to the argument. Not but that it is 
the nature of the underftanding conſtantly to cloſe with 
the more ble fide; but yet a man hath a power to 
ſuf] and reſtrain its inquiries, and not permit a full 
ſatisfactory examination, as far as the matter in 
queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. Until 
that be done, there will be always theſe two ways left 
of —— moſt apparent probabilities. 

. 13. Firſt, that the arguments being ue means 
(as for the moſt part they are) brought in of erading 
words, there may be a fallacy latent in them: probabili- 
and the conſequences being, ps, many u +4 od 
in train, they may be ſome of them incohe- | 
rent. There are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, ö 
clear, and conſi ſtent to which moſt men may not, with 
fatisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and 
from whoſe conviction my may not, without * 
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of difingenuity of unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free 
with the old reply, non perſuadebis, etiamſi 
ſeris;“ Though I cannot anſwer, I will not yi 
+. Suppoſed F. 14. Secondly, manifeſt probabilities 
arguments may be evaded, and the aſſent withheld 
for the con- upon this ſuggeſtion, that I know not yet 
_ all that ray be faid on the contrary fide. 
And therefore though I be beaten, it is not neceſſary 
I ſhould yield, not knowing what forces there are in 
reſerve behind. This is a refuge againſt conviction fo 
open and fo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a 
man is quite out of the verge of it. 

'What proba- $. 15. But yet there is ſome end of it; 
bilitiesdeter- and a man having carefully inquired into 
mine the ai · all the of probability and unlikeli- 
ſent. neſs, done his utmoſt to inform himſelf in 
all particulars fairly, and caſt up the ſum total on both 
ſides; may in moſt caſes come to acknowledge, upon 


She whole matter, on which De 
wherein ſome proofs in matter of reaſon, being fuppoſi- 
tions upon univerſal experience, are ſo cogent and clear ; 
and ſome teſtimonies in matter of fact ſo univerſal ; that 
he cannot refuſe his afſent. So that, I think, we may 
conclude, that in propoſitions, where though the proofs 
in view are of moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient 
grounds to ſuſpect that there is cither fallacy in words, 
as confiderable to be produced 


think, a man, who has w 

his aſſent to the fide, on which the 
appears. Whether it be probable, a 

jumble of printing letters ſhould often fall into a method 
and order, which ſhould ſtamp on paper a coherent diſ- 
ceurſe ; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of atoms, 
| not 


wholly depending upon the teſtimony of witneſſes) that 
there is as fair teſtimony againſt, as for the matter af 
fact atteſted ; which by inquiry is to be learned, v. 
ane thouſand feven hundred years 
a man at Rome as Julius Cæſar: in all fuck 
I it is nat in any rational man's power 
but that ir neceſſarily follows, and 
ilities. In other leſs clear caſes, 
to ſuſpend his affent ; and 
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F. 16. As knowledge is no more arbi 
than perception 
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| conſideration 
hinder both knowledge and aſſent, by Ropping oup 
inquiry, and not employing our faculties in the fcarch 
of any truth. If it were not fo, 1 
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| ignorance, Crrour, oF 
infidelity could not in any caſe be a fault. Thus in 
. ſome caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our aſſent: bur 
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can a man, verſed in modern or ancient hiſtory, doubt 
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whether there is ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there 
was ſuch a man as Julius Cæſar? Indeed there are mil - 
lions of truths, that a man is not, or may not think him- 
ſelf concerned to know; as whether our king Richard 
the Third was crooked, or no; or whether Roger Bacon 
was a mathematician, or a magician. In theſe and ſuch- 
like cafes, where the aſſent one way or other is of no 
importance to the intereſt of any one; no action, no con- 
cernment of his, following or depending thereon ; there 
it is not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould give itfelf up to 
the common opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt comer. 
Theſe and the like opinions are of fo little weight and 
moment, that, like motes in the ſun, their tendencies 
are very rarely taken notice of. They are there, as it 
were, by chance, and the mind lets them float at liberty. 
But where the mind judges that the propoſition has 
concernment in it; where the affent or not aſſenting is 
thought to draw conſequences of moment after it, and 
good and evil to depend on chooſing or refuſing the 
right fide; and the mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to inquire 
and examine the probability ; there, I think, it is not in 
dur choice to take which fide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds 
appear on either. The greater probability, I think, in 
that caſe will determine the aſſent: and a man can no 
more-avoid affenting, or taking it to be true, where he 
rceives the greater probability, than he can avoid 
nowing it to be true, where he perceives the agreement 
or diſagreement of any two ideas. 

If this be fo, the foundation of errour will lie in 
wrong. meaſures of probability; as the foundation of 
vice 1n wrong 8 of good. | 

Authority, S. 17. Fourthly, the fourth and laſt wrong 
6 meaſure of probability I ſhall take notice 
of, and which keeps in ignorance or errour more people 
than all the other together, is that which I mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter; I mean, the giving up our 
aſſent to the common received opinions, either of our 
friends or party, neighbourhood or country. How many 
men have no other ground for their tenets, than the ſu 
poſed honefty, or learning, or number, of thoſe of t 
fame profeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh men could not 


err, 
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err, or truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the vote of the mul. 
titude: yet this with moſt men ſerves the turn. The tenet 
has had the atteſtation of reverend antiquity, it comes 
to me with the paſſport of former ages, and therefore I am 
ſecure in the reception I give it: other men have been, 
and are of the fame opinion (for that is all is faid) and 
therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A man 
may more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his opi- 
nions, than take them up by ſuch ures. All men 
are liable to errour, and moſt men are in many points, 
by paſſion or intereſt, under temptation to it. If we 
could but ſee the ſecret motives that influenced the men 
of name and learning in the world, and the leaders of 
ies, we ſhould not always find that it was the em- 
ing of truth for its own fake, that made them 
eſpouſe the doctrines they owned and maintained. This 
at leaſt is certain, there is not an opinion fo abſurd, 
which a man may not receive upon this ground. There 
is no errour to be named, which has not had its pro- 
ſfeſſors: and a man ſhall never want crooked paths to 


becauſe concerning thoſe doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir 
about, they have no thought, no opinion at all. For if 
any one ſhould a little catechiſe the 
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for. If a man's life ſhows, that he has no ſerious regard 
for religion; for what reaſon ſhould we think, that he 
beats his head about the opinions of his church, and 
troubles himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that 
doctrine? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to 

have his hand and his tongue ready for the ſupport of 
the common cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe. 
who can give him credit, preferment or protection in 
that ſociety. Thus men become proſeſſors of, and com- 
batants for, thoſe opinions they were never convinced 
of, nor proſelytes to; no, nor ever had fo much as float- 
ing in their heads: and one cannot ſay, there 
are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the world 
than there are; yet it is certain, there are fewer that ac- 
tually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for truth, than 
ag dbe wor on | 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of. the Diviſion of the Sciences. 
that can fall within the com- 


Three . I. LL 
_ A” of human underſtanding, 


being either, firſt, 1 of things, as they are in 
themſelves, their relations, and their manner of opera- 
tion: or, ſecondly, that which man himſelf ought to 
do, as a rational and voluntary » for the attainment 
of any end, eſpecially happinefs: or; thirdly, the ways 
and means, whereby the knowledge of both the one and 
the other of theſe is attained and communicated: I think, 
. — into theſe three ſorts. 
1. Phyſica. 2. Fi knowledge of things, as 
they are in their own — deings, their 
conſtitution, properties, and operations; v I mean 
not only matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which have 
their natures, conſtitutions, and operations, as 
well as bodies. This, in a little more enlarged ſenſe of 
the word, I call $vcu3, or natural philoſophy: The end 


of this' is bare ſpeculative * and W 
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afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls under this branch, 
whether it be God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, or 
any of their affect ons, as number, and figure, &c. 

S. J. Secondly, Heaslas, the (kill of right _ practica 
applying our own powers and actions, for | 
the artainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt 
confiderable under this head is ethics, which is the ſeek- 
ing out thoſe rules and meaſures of human actions, 
which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. 
The end of this is not bare ſpeculation, and the know- 
ledge of truth; but right, and a conduct ſuitable to it. 

F. 4. Thirdly, the third branch may be „ 
called Enperurnn, or the doctrine of figns, 
the moſt uiual whereof being words, it is aptly enough 
termed alſo Ac, logick; the bufineſs whereof is to 
conſider the nature of tigns, the mind makes uſe of for 
the underſtanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For ſince the things the mind contemplates 
are none of them, beſides itſelf, preſent to the under- 
ſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a fign or 
repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it: and theſe are ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of 
ideas that makes one man's thoughts, cannot be laid 
open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any 
where but in the memory, a no very ſure repoſitory ; 
therefore to communicate our thoughts to one another, 
as well as record them for our own uſe, figns of our 
ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which men have found 
moſt convenient, and therefore generally make uſe of, 
are articulate ſounds. The confideration then of ideas 
and words, as the great inſtruments of knowledge, makes 
no deſpicable part of their contemplation, who would 
take a view of human knowledye in the whole extent of 
it, And perhaps if they were diſtinctly weighed, and 
duly confidered, they would afford us another ſort of 
logic and critic, than what we have been hitherto ac- 
quainted with. 

F. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt 
general, as well as natural diviſion of the 
objects of our underſtanding. For a man 
can employ his thoughts about nothing, but 
either the contemplation of things them- 
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ſelves for the diſcovery of truth ; or about the things in 
his own power, which are his own actions, for the at- 
tainment of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind makes 
uſe of both in the one and the other, and the right or- 
dering of them for its clearer information. All which 
three, viz. things as they are in themſelves knowable; 
actions as they depend on us, in order to happineſs : 
and the right uſe of figns in order to knowledge, being 
toto cœlo different, they ſeemed to me to be the three 
great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly ſeparate 
and diftinct, one from another, 
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or mode from all the reſt, and view him under that diſ- 
tinct precifion only which points out the idea above- 
mentioned, excluſive of every other idea that may be- 
long to him in any other view, either as ſubſtance, qua- 
lity, or mode. And therefore the conſideration of this 
fame quality, or qualification, will not be altered by any 
others of which he may be poſſeſſed; but remains the 
fame whatever he ſhall conſiſt of beſides : whether his 
foul be a material or immaterial ſubſtance, or no ſub- 
ſtance at all, as may appear from examining the import 
of theſe pronouns, I, tHou, he, &c. I the grammatical 
meaning of ſuch words generally pointing out the true 
origin of our ideas primarily annexed to them] which 
both in their original ſenſe and common acceptation 
are purely perſonal terms, and as ſuch lead to no farther 
confideration either of foul or body; nay, ſometimes 
are diſtinguiſhed from both, as in the following line, 


„ aut ægra trahebant 
An inquiry aſter the identity of ſuch perſon will be, 
whether at different times he is, or how he can be, and 
know himſelf to be the ſame in that reſpect, or equally 
ſubjected to the very ſame relations and conſequent ob- 
ligations which he was under formerly, and in which he 
Mill perceives himſelf to be involved, whenever he re- 
flects upon himſelf and them. This we ſhall find to 
confift in nothing more, than his becoming ſenfible at 
different times of what he had thought or done before : 
and being as fully convinced that he then thought or 
did it, as he now is of his preſent thoughts, acts, or 


_ exiſtence. | 
| can, nor need go for evidence 


Beyond this we neither 
in any thing; this, we ſhall ſoon fee, is the clear and 
only medium through which diſtant things can be diſ- 
covered and compared together ; which at the ſame time 
ſufficiently aſcertains and eſtabliſhes their ſeveral natures 
and realities reſpectively; ſo far as they relate to our- 


— 
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ſelves and to each other: or if this ſhould not be eſteemed 
ſufficient to that end, we ſhall find, in the laſt place, 
that there is elſe left for it. This diſtin con- 
ſciouſneſs of our paſt actions, from whence ariſe all the 
e will moſt undoubtedly be 
with the ſtricteſt exactneſs in foro divino; and 
indeed has its due weight in foro humano, whenever it 
can be with certainty determined: wherever this 
to be wanting, all judicial are at an end. 
How plain ſoever any criminal act were, the man would 
now-a-days be acquitted from guilt in the commiſſion 
of it, and diſcharged from the penalties annexed to fuch 


fact, could it at the fame time be as plainly made out, 
that he was incapab incapable of knowing what he di, or is now 
under a like i it. And it would 


be held a fufficient 2 for uch acquittal, that the 
puniſhment, or perſecution of a creature in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, could not anſwer the end propoſed by ſo- 
Ciety in iſhment, viz. the prevention of evil, the 
— end that I know of, which can juſtify puniſhments 

in any caſe. The reaſon then why ſuch a plea has 
uſually fo ſmall paid to it in courts of juſtice, is, 
I either the. difficulty of having this incapa- 
city proved with the fame clearneſs that the fact itſelf is 
eſtabliſhed; or the common maxim that one crime, or 
criminal indifpofition, is not admiſſible in excuſe for 
another ; as in caſes of drunkenneſs, violent paſſion, 
killing or maiming men by miſtake when one is 
in an unlawful purſuit, &c. Or in ſome of theſe caſes 
ps men are puniſhed for the murders, &c. not be- 
cauſe they poſſibly may be conſcious of them, and yet 
that conſciouſneſs not appear ; but that ſuch evils may 
be more effeCtually prevented by ſtriking at the remoter 
cauſe, i. e. exciting a ſalutary terrour of thoſe conſeſſedly 
evil practices and habits, which are often found to ter- 
minate in fuch fatal effects. A kind of injuſtice is here 
indeed committed by focicty, which we have no reafon 
to ſuppoſe will be admitted in foro divin, and ſome 
worſe inftances may be feen in our ſtatute - ooks. By 
the 23 of Hen. 8. a man becoming lunatic after an act 
of treaſon ſhall be liable to be arraigned, tried, and exe- 


9 
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cuted. But Hale * in his P. C. ſays, That if a trai- 
tor becomes non compos before conviction he ſhall not 
be arraigned ; if after conviction, he ſhall not be exe- 
cuted: and Hawkins t obſerves the ſame concerning 
thoſe who have committed any capital offences. 
In human courts, which cannot always dive into the 
hearts of men and diſcover the true ſprings of action, 
nor conſequently weigh the effects and operations of 
each in an equal balance: in this ſtate of 1 and 
7 ſuch a notorious indiſpoſition as q- 1 
kenneſfs, v. g. being generally a great fault in itſelf, 

is ſeldom allowed 1 of frk others 26 are 
committed under its influence; nor indeed does it, I 
believe, often any new, materially different 
trains of thi or totally obliterate the old ones ; 
but where this is really fo, the Deity would make juſt 
abatement foch dete or difability, as was at the 
time both unc __ and unavoidable IAI +2 
y impute actions conf upon any i- 
n how ſoe ver that diſorder 


might have been contracted; and therefore all animad- 
verſions upon them muſt be in vain: 
niſhable for any thing befide the 


ſuch diforder, or for the 
how 


or durable foever; the conſequen- 
ces of which he did, or might foreſee. As is the caſe 
in ſome other confirmed habits, viz. that of ſweari 
&c. which often mechanically and 1 
and in which therefore all the moral turpitude (or what 
is ſo accounted) arifing from them, never can reach be- 
yond the fountain-head from whence they are derived, 
and from which all the effects of them naturally, and 
ICE flow. okay therefore conclude in 
9 a perſon's guilt is eſtimated according to 
ae 
his having been the author of it. Nor is it merely his 
having forgotten the thing, but his having ſo far loſt 
the notion of it out of his mind, that how frequently 
foever, or in what forcible manner foever, it may be pre- 


* Hale P.C. 1. + Hawk. E. C. c. 
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ſented to him again, he lies under an utter incapacity 

of becoming ſenſible and ſat:sned that he was ever privy 
to it before, which is affirmed to render this thing really 
none of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to 
anfwer for it. Suppoſe this fame confcioufneſs to 
return, his accountableneſs (call it perfonality, or whit 
you pleaſe) will return along with it: that is, the in- 

fliction of evil upon him will now anſwer ſome 

and therefore he muſt be conſidered as now liable to it. 
Thus fome wholly loſe the uſe of their. intellectual 
faculties for a time, and recover them at intervals. In 
ſuch cafes they are conſidered as puniſhable by laws, 
and fo declared by juries, in ion to the proba- 
bility of their being conſcious of the fact. Others lie 
under a partial deprivation of fome one faculty for cer- 
tain periods, while they continue to enjoy the reſt in 
tolerable perfeftion. I knew a learned man, who was 
ſaid to recollect with eaſe ſubjects upon which he had 
written, or any others that had been diſcuſſed beſore the 
laſt ten or fifteen years; could reaſon freely, and readily 
turn to the authors he had read upon them ; bur take 
him into the latter part of his life, and all was blank ; 
when any late incidents were repeated to him, he would 
only ftare at you, nor could he be made fenfible of any 
one modern occurrence however ſtrongly reprefented to 
him. Was this man equally anſwerable for all tranſac- 
tons within the laſt period of his life, as for thoſe in the 
firſt? Or if he could have been made ſenſible of the latter 
art, but had irrecoverably loſt the former ; could that 

part have been in like manner imputed to him ? 
Surely not. And the reaſon plainly is, becauſe fociety 
could find no ad from conſidering him as ac- 
countable in either cafe. Which ſhows perſonality to 
be ſolely a creature of ſociety, an abſtract conſideration 
of man, neceſſary for the mutual benefit of him and his 
fellows ; i. e. a mere forenſic term; and to inquire after 
irs criterion or conſtituent, is to inquire in what cir- 
cumftances ſocieties or civil combinations of men have 
in fact agreed to inflict evil upon individuals, in order 
to prevent evils to the whole body from any irregular 
member. Daily experience ſhows, that they always 
Vor. II. | X make 
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make conſciouſneſs of the fact a neceſſary requiſite in 
uch puniſhment, and that all inquiry — * to the pro- 
ility of fuch conſciouſneſs. The execution of divine 
juſtice muſt proceed in the ſame manner. The Deity 
icts evil with a ſettled view to ſome end: and no end 
worthy of him can be anſwered by inflicting it as a pu- 
— unleſs to prevent other evils. Such end may 
be anſwered, if the patient is conſcious, or can be made 
conſcious of the but not otherwiſe. And whence 
then does this difference in any one's moral capacity 
ariſe, but from that plain diverſity in his natural one? 
from his abſolute irretrievable want of conſciouſneſs in 
one cafe, and not in the other? Su now that one 


in the former condition kills a man; that he, or ſome 


of what we call him, was ever ſo notoriouſly the 

ratains. or acatien of that Att; wot If te: was 

either then inſenſible of the fact, or afterwards became 
be any more guilty 


ſo, and ſo continued: Id he of 
had E44 4 
time he was truly ſuch, or at 

in 


of the 
Wou 
death 
at that 


ether perſon? fince at 


might 


de apt to judge him ſtill the . 441 


outward circumſtances, (which generally ſupply * 
means men have of judging) from his ſhape, mien, 

appearance; though theſe often differ widely > ide 
internal conftitution, ee. 
and this accordingly thought and ſpoke of with little 
more phĩloſophical propriety, than when we, in the vul- 
gar phraſe, deſcribe a man's condition by ſaying, We 


would not be in his coat. 


Suppoſe one then in the fituation abovementioned ; 
could any pains, think you, inflicted on him ſuit the 
idea, or anſwer the ends of puniſhment, either with 
regard to himſelf, or others, farther than mere ſhow and 
delufion? Rewards and puniſhments are evidently inſti- 
tuted for the benefit of ſociety, for the encouragement 
of virtue, or fu of vice, in the object thus re- 


warded or punithed, and in the reſt of the community: 
but what tendency to the above es can either of 


theſe have, if diſpenſed to one who is not fo far him- 
telf as to become conſcious of having done any thing to 
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deſerve it? What inſtruction is conveyed to him ? What 
admonition to ſuch others, as are duly acquainted with 
the whole of the caſe, and fee every circumſtance thus 
grofsly miſapplied ? And as in theſe caſes, laws only can 
define the circumſtances in which a man ſhall be treated 
as accountable, they only can create guilt, i. e. guilt 
alfo is a forenbc term, or a mode of conſidering any 
action, which in its effence implies knowledge of a law, 
that law, and a ſenſe of having offended 


offence 
agaanſt it; i. e. an after conſciouſneſs of the fact; with- 


out which after conſciouſneſs, would be of 
little avail, as it would neither ſerve to the man 
himſelf againſt a like uency, nor tend to the warn- 
ing of others, who by fuch inflictions would openly per- 
ceive that they might chance to ſuffer without be- 
ing able to affign a reaſon for it. Thus may perſonality 
be extended or contracted, and vary in various ref; 
times, and degrees, and thereby become liable to 
confuſion, in our applying it to various ſubjects ; yet is 
the and foundation of it fixed ; and when once 
diſcovered, irs conſequences are not leſs ſo, both before 
God and man. 

Abſtract, general ideas (of which this is an eminent 
one] are alone productive of certain, uniform, and uni- 
verſal knowledge: Thus qualities of a certain kind, when 
abſtracted, or taken apart from nature, and ſet up fot 
common ſtandards, are ſo far i as to become 


abſolute, unmi >] or perfect in themſelves *, however 
abe concretes. 


ength without 
thickneſs or breadth ; the conſideration of ſurface, i. e. 
and breadth without thickneſs, muſt be the 3 
in all intelligent beings of like faculties with us, 

the natural a whieh ſuggeſt Rom may wy 
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with an endleſs variety. Let perſonality anſwer to a 
line or ſurface; let the ſubſtances it is- ed of, 
like the infinite variety of ſolids in nature, (with their 
heat, cold, colour, &c.) in which length 
and breadth-are found, vary as you pleafe; ſtill the ab- 
ſtract ideas of line and — and therefore of perſon, 
will remain invariable. And thus tions formed 
out of theſe general ideas contain certain truths, that 
are in one ſenſe eternal and immutable, as depending 
on no precarious exiſtences whatever. merely 
what we ourfelves make them, they muſt continue the 
fame while the ſame number 2 ideas conti 
ined together, and appear the to every intelli 
that contemplates them. do not ſtand in G 
need (I ſay] of an objective reality, or the exiſtence of 
r I in full conformity to them, ſince we 
here conſider things no farther than as coming up to 
theſe original rds, ſettled in the minds of men; 
or as of being n ſuch meaſures as are 
applied wk rang Au quantity, quality, &c. 
2 ranking 1 4 certain ſpec * N ſort, 
hence 4 their ir effence, which entitles i them to the 
name deſcriptive of it, as is ſufficiently explained by 
Mr. Locke. They want therefore nothing more to 
eſtabliſh their reality, than to be confiſtently put roge- 
ther, ſo as may diſtinguiſh them from ore that are 
merely chimerical, and qualify them for the admiſſion 
of any real beings that may occur : Thus, not only the 
inftance of a triangle fo fre thy uſed by Mr. Locke, 
but every theorerm in Euclid, may be ranked among the 
abftra&t confiderations of quantity, apart from all real 
Exiſtence, which ſeldom comes up to it: As it may be 
_ jufty queſtioned whether any triangle or circle, as We. 

_ fined by him, ever exiſted in nature, i. e. exiſted fo that 
1 all the lines of the triangle were right ones, or all the 
lines drawn from the cetitre to the circumference equal. 
Theſe ideas prefuppoſe f no one being in particular, 


they imply nothing more than a proper fubjec of 1 in- 


—— 
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quiry (as was faid above) or ſome ſuch creature as is 
either actually endowed with, or at leaft ſuſceptible of 
theſe ſpecific qualities, or modes, which furniſh matter 
for the whole tribe of abſtractions daily made and pre- 
ferved by fuch terms as uſually ferve' to denote them ; 
whether appellatives, in order to diſtinguiſh men in 
their ſeveral ſtations and relations, private or public ; to 
defcribe their character or conduct, office, &c. as pa 
rent, patriot, king, &c. or ſuch more technical 
ones, as paternity, patriotiſm, kingſhip, &c. the nature, 
end, and uſe, of all which abſtractions, with their names, 
are well enough underftood, and would not cafily be 
miſtaken in affairs of common life, which are happily 
leſs liable to ſuch kind of ſubtile refinements, as have 
brought metaphyſical ſpeculations into that contempt 
under which they have long laboured. In ſhort, of 
_ theſe fame abſtractions contiſt all terms and 
theorems of every ſcience ; and the truth and certainty 
contained in them, when applied ro morals or theology, 
is no leſs determinate than in other ſciences ; it is equally 
capable of ſtrict demonſtration, as Mr. Locke obſerves, 
and equally applicable to full as uſeful and important 
purpoſes : The great general truths, I fay, arifing out of 
theſe general eſſences, or entities, (as are fome- 
times called} are all clear, conftant, and invariable in 
themſelves, though the names in which ſuch a collec- 
tion of ideas ſhould be preferved, are often through the 
poverty and imperfection of language rendered extremely 

and uncertain in each writer or ſpeaker, and the 
ideas formed by them in other men's minds (which are 
their proper archetypes, and a conformity to which 
alone makes them right or wrong, truly or untruly 
applied) thereby become no leſs frequently confuſed and 
indeterminate. Thus, in the cafe before us, the word 
perſon is often uſed to fignify the whole aggregate of a 
rational being, including both the very impertect idea, 
if it be any idea at all, of ſubſtance, and irs feveral 
ics, as is the common way | or taking all the 
tial qualities together, {| which y conſtitute the 
ſubſtance of any thing * | with ſeveral of their modes. 


= 
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As 


him capable of knowing 
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As when ſpeaki 


him a wiſe, . T AY comely ; a rich, great 
one, &c. where perſon in a lax, ſenſe Mr, focke 
as much as man. In which popular ſenſe Mr. 
ly takes the word, when he fays, it ** ſtands for 
a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon and 
* reflection, and can confider itſelf as itſelf, the fame 
„ thinking being, in different times and places. B. 2. 
C. 27. $. 9. But een 5 
and Sbilas hically, it ſtands for one ial property 
that thing or being. ſeparated from all the reſt that do 
or may attend it in real exiſtence, and fet apart for 
ranging ſuch beings into diſtinct claſſes, (as hinted 
above) and conſidering them under diſtinct relations 
and connexions, which are no leſs nec to be de- 
termined in liſe, and which ſhould therefore have their 
proper and peculiar denomination. And thus ſameneſs 
of perſon ſtands to denote, not what conſtitutes the ſame 
agent, though it always is predicated of ſuch ; 
we confider his rationality 4*- far only, as it makes 
what he docs = ſuffers, and 
on what account, and thereby renders him * to 
Juſtice for his behaviour, as above-mentioned. 
Whatever 1 therefore of different kinds go 
to the compoſition, what other partjculars, whether 
or C contribute to the formation of this 
intelligent being, theſe make no part of our inquiry; 
which T bay heevs to repent © again, is nat what enters 
into the natural conſtitution of a thing, but what ren- 
rs it fo far a moral one, and is the fine qui non of its 
juſtly chargeable with any of its paſt actions, here 


5 Or, in other words, it does not affect the 


reality or the of ſuch intelligent beings, but 
only regulates and retains thoſe beings under ſuch a 
moral relation, as makes them properly accountable to 
ſome ſuperior for their courſe of action. It is an arti- 
ficial diſtinction, yet founded in the nature, but not the 
whole nature of man. who muſt have many other eſſen- 
tial powers apd properties to ſubſiſt as man, and even 
to ſupport this in queſtion; but none other, we by, that 
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can affect, or in any wiſe alter his condition in the 
above-named reſpect, and therefore none that come 
with iety into the preſent confideration. 

This is all the myſtery of the matter, which has puz- 
zled fo many ingenious writers, and been ſo marvel- 
loufly miſtaken by ſuch as are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the doctrine of abſtractions, or are miſled by terms 
of art, inſtead of attending to the preciſe ideas which 
theſe ought 


to diſturb this 0 
has filled the above celebrated queſtion with a multi- 
tude of quibbles, which Mr. Locke's clear and copious 
anſwers to his ſeveral opponents might, one would have 


of all fincere lovers of truth, and admirers of that able 
defender of it. And I have been the larger on this head 
of general words and notions, which have fo clofe a con- 


extraordinary with in Biſhop 
l „ which 3 
poſed union of A with ſome 
rent parts of whi one with each 
ather ;—— But thi be ranked among fome 
—_— the reader: Let ps ſup- 
E a certain ſpace 
* of time, whi | the latter 
« the old lean, and Joſe 
* the many new ones : fo 
that in B his the third part we 
« ſuppoſe hi in the firſt, and 
r ! 
© ma in » 
are the fame, bei won, The 
© that und inter 
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nexion with each other, and with the preſent queſtion, 
as the ſubject perhaps is not ſufficiently ex 
Mr. Locke in any one of his admirable eſſay, 
though it occurs pretty often ; and ſince the ſeveral pro- 

rties or attributes of theſe ſame abſtract ideas are ftill 
E mil, miſerably miſunderſtood, as to have their very exiſt- 
ence diſputed, probably becauſe he has been pleaſed to 
_ fer it forth in a manner ſomewhat paradoxical. Though 


this word exiſtence alſo is a term often miſapplied, as 


if nothing could really exiſt which was not an object 
of the ſenfes : Whereas in thefe, and "Or Lo” ideas, 
as has been often obſerved, their eſſe is 
Again, We are often miſled on the other (4.47 by ima- 
ining what things are in themfelves (as we uſually term 
it] cr in their internal efſences ; inſtead of conſidering 
them as they appear, and ſtand related to us; or accord- 


ing to the ideas that are obviouſly fi 


uggeſted by them ; 
which ideas only ſhould be the objects of our contempla- 


tion, (fince we really perceive nothing elſe] and ought 

always to regulate our inquiry into things, as theſe are the 

ſole foundation of all our knowledge concerning them, of 

all thor can with fafety direct, or be of fervice to us. 
But to return to our author. The property then, or 


quality, rr. in his 


they are the 
pects, is in Mr. Locke's ſenſe, in the 
, and in common ſenſe, that which fo far makes 
| fiich, or brings them into the ſame relative capa- 
be bo ot bps focial creatures, and 

treated accordingly, for ſeveral obvious pur- 
| focial life. This conſciouſneſs, I fay, of being 
r ourſelves, is what, in Mr. Lock's 
„ In this caſe, as in ſome other ideal ob- 
and de perceived, is really the ſame, and 
thor calls the ſign, coincides penn 
Whether any intelligent being 
is in every reſpect, ern of this he 
a ſelf-evident intuitive knowledge *, and can go no 
bigher. And whether be now is what he was once be- 


— ds 


fore, 


ou » for note 26, 66 King: Rem. a. 
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fore, in this fi article of perſonality, can only be 
determined by 7.00 being ſenſible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally ſelf-evident; and 
thus again, conſciouſneſs at the fame time, and by the 
ſame means, that it convinces him of this, does likewiſe 
conſtitute him ſuch to ail ends and purpoſes whatſoever. 

Well then, having examined a little into the nature, 
and enumerated fome few of an abſtract idea 
in general, and ſhown that this particular one before us 
can be nothing more, we may find perhaps that how- 


ever fluctuating „  Ipnedbrgg onde Ag? 
ed to render perſonality ; how much foever it 


ſhort of ſome ſublime ſyſtems about purely Bo ber 
— and ly — principles of 
yet there is no help for theſe changes in the 
this of pertanctity ; fince, in the laſt place, we know of 
nothing more ſtable aud in our conſtitution 
2 to ſettle and 
rts of the are to a certain degree in perpetual 
Aux, nor is any one of them, that we are acquainted 
with, concerned in the prefent cafe more than another. 
As to the mind, both irs cogitative and active powers 
are ſuſpetided (whether they be ſo or not is a matter of 
fact, in which ex only, and not fubtile argu- 
— from the nature of an — 
haps imaginary, eſſence ought to decide) during ſound 
| fleep: Nay, every drowſy nod (as Mr. Locke e es 
it) muſt ſhake their doctrine, who maintain that theſe 
powers are inceffantly employed. Cali then a reſuſci- 
ration or revival of theſe powers, when we awake, an- 
other beginning of their exiſtence, a new creation; and 
argue againſt the poſſibility of any ſuch interruption or 


annihilation of them, e yet that it 
is matter of fact, and nightly experience, and capable 


writer. This, if properly attended to, and purſued 
through its genuine conſequences, would go a great wa 


towards unfolding the true nature of the human mi 


which many thoughtful men ſeem yet very little ac- 


And 


„ we can never expect to 


come at the original core of all thoſe 


againlt all ſuch in- 
onſequences, and common 


kinds of 


importance, it 


corruptions that 


have infected this branch of philoſophy, and extended 
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themſelves to ſome other parts of ſcience. Nor axe the 
ſeveral $, or, if you pleaſe, probabilities, that I 
was not thinking all the laſt night, ſufficiently anfwered 
by the old excuſe that I may forget all ſuch though 
immediately as foon as ever 1 awake: for ſetting 
the improbability of this happening fo very con- 
ſtantly, for ſo long a time, it muſt appear to any one 
who underſtands what he fays, that whoſocver, or what. 
ſoever, was thus employed, it could not poſſibiy de 1 
who was all this while bufily engaged in ſuch : 
fince they never bore the leaſt ſhare in my ſeries of con- 
ſciouſneſs, never were connected with the chain of my 
waking thoughts, nor therefore could any more be 

to me, than if you ſuppoſe them {as you might full as 
well, for t's ſake, and to Give: an hypotheſis} to 
be the working of ſome ſecret mechaniſm, or up 
in the watch that was lying by me. Something like 
this, I preſume, would be the hs. which all the advo- 
cates for this lame ſyſtem would offer in their own de- 
fence, were any one ſo injurious as to c them with 
things done or faid in their ſleep. The ſame obſervation 
may be urged againſt that abſurd, ſclf- repugnant hypo- 
theſis of our having been in a pre-exiſtent tate: for 
whatſoever was done there, it can be nothing to us, who 
had never the leaſt notice or conc of it. 

To the difficulties ſo often objected, of this being 2 
renew creation, and making the ſame thing have two 
beginnings of exiſtence = We may obſerve, that it 
would indeed be an abſurdity to ſuppoſe two beginnings 
of exiſtence, if the identity of a ſubſtance, being, or man 
were inquired into; but when the inquiry is made into 
the artificial abſtract idea of perſonality, invented for a 
particular end, to anſwer which conſciouſneſs only is re- 
quired, beginning and end of exiſtence are quite out of 
the queſtion, being foreign to any conſideration of the 
ſubje&t.—It may be farther obſerved, that in fact we 
meet with of the fame kind every morning 
after a total interruption of thought (and I hope, we 
may by this time in one ſenſe be allowed to term it fo) 
found ſleep: nay, if we ſearch the thing nar- 
fouly, and may in our turn enter into ſuch A 
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thus much will be implied in the ſucceſſive train of 
our ideas, even in each hour of the day; that fame arti- 
tle of ſucceſſion including ſome degree of diſtance be- 
= each of them, and conſequently at every ſucceſ- 
ve ſtep there is a new production, which may with 
equal reaſon be ſtyled an interruption of thought, or a 
few exertion of the thinking power. But enough of 
rr dimciles. Such ble, frail creatures 
are we through wet * 23.5412 

| ly juſt, wiſe, , and all-powerful Being, 
2 — ntrrtionds our frame, * will 2 
due allowances for each defect or diforder incident to it; 
who at firſt ereated us out of nothing, and ſtill preſerves 
us t each ſhifting ſcene, be the revolutions in it 
never ſo frequent and rapid, and will at length moſt 
afſuredly conduct us to immortality. Though in every 
reſpect we are here fleeing as it were a ſhadow, and 
& never continuing in one ſtay,“ and at laſt ſuffer a 
ſhort ſeeming pauſe “ in our exiſtence, which is in 
ſcripture termed the ** ſleep of death; yet will he again 
raiſe us out of the duſt; reſtore us to ourſelves, and 
to our friends : revive our conſciouſneſs of each paſt 
act or habit, that may prove of the leaſt moral import; 
cauſe the ſecrets of all hearts to be laid open, and 


—_ 


dee in the opinion ad Sgt of crher fenciene beings exi- 
2 „ but not a pauſe ſtrictly fo called wa 
himſelf, in which there will be an unbroken thread of conſciouſneſs or 

perſonality ; time unperceived being no time, time abſolute a 
2 ing between the moments of his falling aſleep 
und w in, 
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either reward or puniſh every one according to hi 
works done in the body. 1 a = 
Nor does it imply a plurality of perfons in any man 
at any time given to charge him with various actions or 
* A fince he may become guilty of a plurality of 
crimes, as often as he is induced or ena to reflect 
upon them, though theſe cannot be crowded into his 
mind altogether, any more than they could have been 
fo committed. Nor therefore need all paſt actions be- 
come at once preſent to the mind; which is utterly in- 
conſiſtent with our frame, as it now flands, and perhaps 
with that of every other created being; nor is there a 
neceſſity for any one idea being always actually in view; 
which is equally fo; but only for a capacity of havi 
ſuch brought to mind again, together with a conſciout. 
neſs of their having been there before, (which diftin- 
guiſhes them from entirely new ones,) or a poſſibility of 
recognizing them upon occation, at leaſt whenever we 
are to account for them, as has been frequently obſerved. 
So far as any ſuch recognition reaches, ſuch perſon is 
the ſame; when this faculty varies, that muſt vary alſo; 
and he become the ſame, or not, at different times and 
in divers reſpects, as obferved likewiſe; at leaſt his ac- 
countableneſs muſt vary in proportion, call this per- 
ſonality, or what you think fir. Nor does it properly 
lie it a power of cauſing a return of the ſame idea; but 
rather in the capacity of receiving it, of re-admitting 
the fame conſciouſneſs concerning any paſt thought, 
action, or perception. Nor is it merely a preſent re- 
preſentation of any ſuch act; but a repreſentation of it 
as our own, which entitles us to it; one perſon may 
know or become conſcious of the deeds of another, but 
this is not knowing that he himſelf was the author of 
thoſe deeds, which is a contradiction ; and to treat him 
as ſuch upan that account only, would be inverting all 
rules of right and wrong: and could not therefore be 
practiſed by either God or man, fince no end could 
fibly be anſwered by ſuch treatment, as obſerved above. 
Io dwell upon thoſe furprifing confequences that 
might attend the transferring the fame conſciouſneſs 
to different beings, or giving the ſame being very diffe- 
kent ones. 2üüü 
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by introducing ſuch confuſions as never really exiſted, 
and wodls not aker the tree ſtate of the queſtion, if they 


did. 
Such Fairy tales and Arabian transformations, poſſi- 
hls. or ingots, com. enty Jerve to aamale the fancy, 
without any folid information to the judgment. Theſe 
flights of mere imagination Mr. Lond generally avoids, 
though he was here tem ge to indulge a few ſuch, in 
I the wild fuppoſitions of his adverſaries, 
5 TD eee 
&c. | probably to enli ven a dry ſub- 

jel, and render it more puta to the bull of di 
z 
lunacy, or vapours, where perſons are ſor a tiine beſide 
themſelves (as we uſually term it} and may believe ſuch 
chimencal alterations to befal them, any more to the 
endleſs to unravel all the futile * 


But it were 


though common . ſeemed not attended 
to; yet is fundamentally requiſite to a right underſtand- 
ing of this intricate ſubject. And if that which is laid 
down above be a true ſtate of the caſe, all the reſt of our 
author's plan, [of placing perſonal identity in a conti- 
nuation of thought] will drop of courſe. I truſt the 
reader will make allowance for fome repetitions, which 
were left to render things as plain as poſſible, and pre- 
vent future ſubterfuges of the like kind; and if the ſub- 
ſtance of theſe few haſty obſervations on the firſt part of 
this ingenious writer's eſſay, prove in the leaſt degree 
ſatisfactory to himſelf, or have a tendency to enlarge 
33 and guard againſt popular errours, 
muſt rely upon his candour for excuſing the manner in 
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which they are thrown out ; and ſhall take the liberty 
of cloſing them in the form of a ſyllogiſm, which is 
ſubmitted to his conſideration: 
Quo poſito ponitur perſonæ identitas, et quo ſublato 
tollitur, id em identitatem conftituit : 
Sed poſitã conſcientia, &c. 
Ergo. 


a... —— 1 
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A friend, well acquainted with the ſubje of the foregoing 
ſheets, baving communicated to me ſome obſervations con- 
cerniug the uſe of the word Perſon, which came too late 
to be inſerted in their proper place, I muſt take the 
liberty of annexing them, though they occaſion ſome more 
redundancies and repetitions, in order to throw as much 
light as is poſſible en this very obſcure aud long contro- 
derted queſtion. me 
S Mr. Locke's definition of the term perſon, 
(chap. xxvii. f. 9.) may poſhbly create ſome difh- 
culty, it will be r to examine into the ſenſe which 
ſhould be put upon this word, whenever we inquire after 
the identity of any man's perſon ; which may perhaps at 
once lead us to a juſt conception of the whole. In the 
aforementioned ſection, Mr. Locke fays, that perſon 
ſtands for a thinking intelh being, that has reaſon 
and reflection,“ &c. whereas I ſhould 1 ine, the ex- 
preſſion would have been more juſt, had he ſaid that the 
word perſon ſtands for an attribute, or quality, or cha- 
racer of a thinking intelligent being; in the ſame ſenſe 
as Tully uſes it, Orat. pro Syll. $. 3. Hanc mihi tu 
« fi, propter res meas geſtas, imponis in omni vitã mei | 
% perfonam, Torquate, vehementer erras. Me natura 
«© miſcricordem, patria ſeverum; crudelem nec patria, 
nec natura eſſe voluit: denique iftam ipſam perſonam 
*« vehementem et acrem, quam mihi tum tempus et 
* reſpublica impoſuit, jam voluntas et natura ipfa de- 
„% traxit.” It came at laſt to be confounded with, and 
ſtand for homo gerens perſonam, (Taylor, Civ. L. p. 
247, 248.) and in this ſenſe Locke has incautioufly de- 
fined the word. It ĩs attributed alſo to more 2 

8 


— 


cording to the received ſenſe in all claſſical authors, 
ſtanding for a certain guiſe, character, quality, i. e. be- 
ing in fact a mixed mode, or relation, and not a ſub- 
ſtance; we muſt next inquire, what particular character 
or quality it ſtands for in this place, as the fame man 
may bear many characters and relations at the ſame, or 
different times. The anſwer is, that here it ſtands for 
that particular ity or character, under which a man 
is confidered, when he is treated as an intelligent being 
ſubject to and laws, and accountable for his 
actions: 1. e. not the man himſelf, but an abſtract con- 
fideration of him, for ſuch and ſuch particular ends: 
and to inquire after its identity is to inquire, not after 
the identity of a conſcious being, but after the identity 


of a quality or attribute of fuch a conſcious being. All 


difficulties that relate toa man's forgetting ſome actions, 
&c. now vaniſh, when perſon is conſidered as a charac- 
ter, and not a ſubſtance, or confounded with homo ge- 
rens perſonam : and it amounts to no more than ſay ing, 
a man puts on a maſk continuing to wear it for ſome 
ime—puts off one maſk and takes another, i. e. appears 
to have confſciouſfneſs—to recollect paſt conſciouſneſſes 
—does not recolle& them, &c. im jety con- 
fiſts in ſaying, a man is the ſame with him who 
did fuch a fact; which is the ſame as to fay, a man is 
blackneſs, guilt, &c. i. e. a mixed mode is icated 
of a ſubſtance; whereas it ought to be, in ſtrict. pro- 
priety of ſpeech, the perſon of the man who did fuch 
a fact, is the fame with the perſon of him, who now 
ſtands before us; or, in plainer terms, the man who 
now ftands before the court is conſcious of the former 
facts, and is therefore the object of puniſhment. 
It may be obſerved, that the word perſonality is really 
an abſurd expreſſion: fince perſon itſelf ſtands for the 
mixed mode or quality ;—and perſonality therefore may 
be ranked among the old ſcholaſtic terms of corporeity, 
egoity, tableity, &c. or is even yet more harſh; as mixed 
modes, ſuch as gratitude, murder, and therefore | 
cannot be thus re-modified without peculiar abſurdity. 
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F. 1. HE laſt reſort a man has recourſe 
to, in the conduct of himſelf, is - —og 
kis underſtanding: for though we diſtin- 
guiſh the faculties of the mind, and give the ſupreme 
command to the will, as to an agent; yet the truth is, 
the man, who is the agent, determines himſelf to this, 
or that, voluntary action, upon ſome precedent know- 
ledge, orappearance of knowledge in the underſtanding. 
No man ever ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon 
ſome view, er other, which ſerves him for a reaſon for 
what he does: and whatſoever faculties he employs, the 
underſtanding, with ſuch light as it has, well or ill 
informed, conſtantly leads; and by that light, true or 
falſe, all his operative powers are directed. The will 
itſelf, how abſolute and uncontrollable ſoever it may be 
thought, never fails in its obedience to the dictates of 
the underſtanding. 2 W 
5 2 
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and we ſce what influence they have always had over a 
great part of mankind. But, in truth, the ideas and 
images in mens minds are the invitible powers, that 
conſtantly govern them; and to thefe they all univer- 
faily pay a ready ſubmiſſion. It is, therefore, of the 
higheſt concerament, that great care ſhould be taken of 
the underſtanding, to conduct it right, in the ſearch of 
knowledge, and in the judgments it makes. 

The logic, now in uſe, has ſo long poſſeſſed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the ſchools, for the direction of 
the mind, in the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, that it 
would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to 
ſuſpect, that rules, that have ſerved the learned world 
theſe two or three thouſand ycars, and which, without 
any complaint of defects, the learned have reſted in, are 
not ſufficient to guide the underftanding. And I ſhould 
not doubt, but this attempt would be cenſured as va- 
nity, or preſumption, did not the great lord Verulam's 
authority juſtify it; who, not ſervilely thinking learning 
could not be advanced beyond what it was, becauſe for 
many ages it had not been, did not reſt in the lazy ap- 
probation and applauſe of what was, becauſe it was; 
but enlarged his mind to what it might be. In his pre- 
face to his Novum num, concerning logic, he pro- 
nounces thus, Qui ſummas dialecticæ partes tribue- 

« runt, atque inde fidiſſima ſcientiis prefidia comparari 
« putarunt, veriſſimè et optime viderunt intellectum 
„ humanum, fibi permiffum, meritò ſuſpectum eſſe de- 
« dere. Verum infirmior omninò eſt malo medicina; 
* nec ipſa mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, quæ re- 
* cepta eſt, licet ad civilia et artes, quæ in ſermone et 
« opinione poſitæ ſunt, rectiſſimè adhibeatur ; naturæ 
* tamen ſubtilitatem inter vallo non attingit, et 
* prenfando quod non capit, ad errores potius ſtabili- 


«« endos et quaſi figendos, quam ad viam veritati aperi- 


* endam valuit.“ 
They, fays he, who attributed ſo much to logic, 
perceived very well and truly, that it was not ſafe to 


** truſt the underſtanding to itielf without the guard of 
any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, but 


** became a part of it, for the logic, which * — 
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it might do well in civil aſſairs, and 
*© the arts, which conſiſted in talk and opinion; yet 
* comes very far ſhort of ſubtlety, in the real perform- 
*« ances of nature; and, catching at what it cannot 
reach, has ſerved to confirm and eftabliſh errours, 
rather than to open a way to truth. And therefore 
a little after he ſays, That it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
that a better and perſecter uſe and employment of the 
% mind and underſtanding ſhould be introduced.” 
* Neceffarid requiritur ut melior et perſectior mentis et 
intellectũs humani uſus et adoperatio introducatur.”” 

F. 2. There is, it is viſible, great variety 
in men's underſtandings, and their natural 
conſtitutions put fo wide a difference between ſome 
men, in this reſpect, that art and induſtry would never 
be able to maſter; and their very natures ſcem to want 
a foundation to raiſe on it that which other men eaſily 
attain unto.—Amongſt men of equal education there is 
great incquality of parts. And the woods of America, 
as well as the ſchools of Athens, produce men of ſeveral 
abilities in the fame kind. Though this be fo, yer I 
imagine moſt men come very ſhort of what they might 
attain unto, in their ſeveral degrees, by a neglect of their 
underſtandings. A few rules bf logic are thought ſuffi- 
cient, in this caſe, for thoſe who pretend to the higheſt 
improvement ; whereas I think there are a great many 
natural defects in the underitanding, capable of amend- 
ment ; which are overlooked and wholly neglected. And 
it is eaſy to perceive, that men are guilty of a great 
many faults, in the exerciſe and improvement of this 
faculty of the mind, which hinder them in their pro- 
greſs, and keep them in ignorance and errour all their 
lives. Some of them 1 ſhall take notice of, and endea- 
vour to point out proper remedies for, in the following 
diſcourſe. | 

$. 3. Beſides the want of determincd ideas, Reofouing 
and of fagacity, and exerciſe in finding out, 1 
and laying in order, intermediate ideas: there are three 
miſcarriages, that men are guilty of, in reference to 
their reaſon, whereby this faculty is hindered in them 
from that ſervice it might do, and was deſigned for. 

Y 3 And 


1 


and neither uſe their own, nor hearken 
— — . — 
humour, intereſt, or party; and theſe one may obſerve 
commonly content themſelves with words, which have 
1 

come with an unbiaſſed indifferency to, want 
DS ne have no 
tractable to it. | 


may call large, found, round-about have not a 
full view of all that relates to the queſtion, and may be 


1258 
92 
LE 


how uſeful i 

fuch as 

; e no one ſees all, and we generally 
ve different profpects of the ſame thing, according to 


as I may ſay, poſitions to it; it is not in- 
ink, nor beneath any man to try, whe- 
which have 
make uſe of, 
of > 


it; us con- 


ſequences, 
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as to have any other know 
the few little things of his and the neighbouring iſlands, 
within his commerce ; but far enough from that com- 

ve enlargement of mind, which adorns a foul 
devoted to truth, aſſiſted with letters, and a free gene- 
ration of the ſeveral views and ſentiments of thinking 
men of all fides. Let not men, therefore, that would 
have a fight of what every one pretends to be Geilious 
to have a fight of, truth in its full extent, narrow and 
blind their own proſpect. Let not men think there is 
no truth, but in the fciences that they ſtudy, or books 
that they read. To prejudge other men's notions, be- 
fore we have looked into them, is not to ſhow their 
darkneſa, but to put out our own eyes. Try all things, 
hold faſt that which is good,“ is a divine rule, coming 
from the Father of light and truth; and it is hard to 
know, what other way men can come at truth, to lay 
hold of it, if they do not dig and ſearch for it as we 

7 | 8⁰ 


oe WE 
— lie blended with 
| | ＋ and will enrich 
———— — to ſeek and ſeparate it. 
either is there any danger he ſhould be deceived by 
mixture. Every man carries about him a touch- 
ftone, if he will make uſe of it, to diſtinguiſh ſubſtan- 
tial gold from —— 


by aſſuming prejudices, overweening — and 
narrowing our minds. The want of exercifing it, in the 


full extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens 
and ſhes this noble faculty in us. Trace it, and 
ſee whether it be not fo. The day-labourer in a coun- 
try- has commonly but a ſmall pittance of know- 
ledge, becauſe his ideas and notions have been confined 
to the narrow bounds of a poor converſation and em- 
: the low mechanic of a country-town does 
fomewhat out-do him: porters and coblers of great 
cities ſurpaſs them. A country gentleman who, lcav- 
ing Latin and learning in the univerſity, removes thence 
to his manfion-houſe, and aſſociates with neighbours of 
the ſame ſtrain, who reliſh nothing but hunting and a 
bottle; with thoſe alone he ſpends his time, with thoſe 
alone he converſes, and can away with no company, 
whoſe diſcourſe goes beyond what claret and diffolute- 
neſs infpire. Such a patriot, formed in this happy way 
of improvement, cannot fail, as we ſce, to give notable 
deciſions upon the bench, at quarier-fcfhions, and emi- 
nent proofs of his ſkill in politics, when the ſtrength of 
his purſe and party have advanced him to a more con- 
ſpicuous ſtation. To fuch a one, truly, an ordinary 
coffee-houſe gleaner of the city is an arrant ſtateſman, 
and as much fuperior to, as a man converſar.t about 
Whitehall and the court, is to an ordinary ſhop-keeper. 
To carry this a little farther : Here is oac muffled up in 
the zeal and infallibility of his own fect, and will not 
touch a book, cr enter into debate with a perſon that 
will queſtion any of thoſe things, which ta * _ 
acr 
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ly be imagined: bur it is only the exerciſe of thoſe 
ers, which gives us ability and ſkill in any thing, 
f 


3 


and they will in vain endeavour to 
in the members not uſed to them, and it will require 
length of time and long practice to attain but fome de- 
grees of a like ability. What incredible and aftoniſhing 
actions do we find rope-da-cers and tumblers bring their 


* bodies to! Not but that ſundry, in almoſt all manual 


arts, are as wonderful; but I name thoſe which the 
world takes notice of for ſuch, becauſe, on that very 


| 
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account, they give money to ſee them. All theſe ad- 


mired motions, beyond the reach and almoſt conception 
of iſed ſpectators, are nothing but the mere 


effects of uſe and induftry in men, whoſe bodies have 
nothing peculiar in them from thoſe of the amazed 
lookers-on. 
As it is in the body, ſo it is in the mind; practice 
makes it what it is, and moſt even of thoſe excellencies, 
which are looked on as natural endowments, will be 
found, when examined into more narrowly, to be the 
uct of exerciſe, and to be raiſed to that pitch, only 
repeated actions. Some men are remarked for plea- 
ſantneſs in raillery ; others for and appoſite 
diverting ſtories. This is apt to be taken for the effect 
of pure nature, and that the rather, becauſe it is not got 
by rules, and thoſe who excel in either of them, never 
CSR fn to the ſtudy of it, as an art to 
© as But yet it is true, that at firſt ſome lucky 
hit, which took with ſomebody, and 
mendation, encouraged him to try 


him com- 
again, inclined his 
thoughts and endeavours that way, till at laſt he inſen- 
fibly got a facility in it, without perceiving how ; and 
— is attributed wholly to nature, which was much 
more the effect of uſe and practice. I do not deny, that 
natural diſpoſition may often give the firſt riſe to it, but 
that never carries a man far, without uſe and exerciſe ; 
and it is practice alone, that brings the powers of the 
mind, as well as thoſe of the body, to their ion. 
Many a good poetic vein is buried under a trade, and 
never produces any thing for want of improvement. 
We fee the ways of diſcourſe and reaſoning are very 
different, even concerning the ſame matter, at court 
and in the univerfity. And he that will go but from 
Weſtminſter-hall to the Exchange, will find a different 
enius and turn in their ways of talking ; and yet one 
cannot think that all whoſe lot fell in f 4 were 
born with different parts from thoſe who were bred at 
the univerſity, or inns of court. 
Io what purpoſe all this, but to ſhow that the diffe- 
rence, fo obſervable i in men's underſtandings and parts, 
docs not ariſe fo mach from their natural faculties, as 


5 os 
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acquired habits. He would be laughed at, that ſhould 
go about to make a fine dancer out of a country 4 
at paſt fifty. And he will not have much better ſuc- 
ceſs, who ſhall endeavour, at that age, to make a man 
reaſon well, or | handſomely, who has never been 
uſed to it, though you ſhould lay before him a collection 
of all the beſt precepts of logic or oratory, Nobody is 
made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying them up 
in his memory ; practice 1 ſertle the habit of doing. 
without reflecting on the rule; and you may as well hope 
to make a good painter, or muſician, extempore, by a 
lecture and inſtruct ion in the arts of muſic and painting, 
as a coherent thinker, or a ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of 
rules, ſhowing him wherein right reaſoning confiſts. 

This being ſo, that defects and weakneſs in men's 
underſtandings, as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a right uſe of their own minds; I am apt to 
think, the fault is generally miflaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts, when the 
fault lies in want of a due improvement of them. We 
ſee men frequently dexterous and ſharp enough in mak- 
ing a bargain, who, if you reaſon with them about mat- 
ters of religion, appear perfectly ſtupid. 

$. 5. I will not here, in what relates to 1, 
the right conduct and improvement of the 
underſtanding, repeat again the getting clear and de- 
termined ideas, and the employing our thoughts rather 
about them, than about ſounds put for them; nor of 
ſettling the ſignification of words, which we uſe with 
ourſelves, in the fearch of truth, or with others, in dif- 
courting about it. Thoſe hirGrances of our underſtand- 
ings in the purſuit of knowledge I have ſufficiently en- 
larged upon, in another place; ſo that nothing more 
needs here to be ſaid of thoſe matters. 

F. 6. There is another fault, that ſtops, Principles. 
or miſleads, men in their knowledge, which 
I have alſo ſpoken ſomething of, but yet is neceſſary to 
mention here again, that we may examine it to the bot- 
tom, and ſee the root it ſprings from ; and that is a cuſ- 
tom of taking up with principles that are not ſelf- 
evident, and very often not ſo much as true, It. is not ur 

unuſ 


|  derftanding to judge. 
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unuſual to ſee men reſt their 1 
that have no more certainty ang ſolidity than the 
7 built on them, and embraced for their 
h foundations are theſe and the like, viz.—the found- 
ers, or leaders, of my party are good men, and therefore 
their tenets are true it is the opinion of a ſe that is 
- erroneous, therefore it is falſe :—it hath been long re- 
ceived in the world, therefore it is true: or —it is new, 
and therefore falſe. 
Theſe, and many the like, which are by no means the 
meaſures of truth and falſhood, the ity of men 
make the ſtandards by which they accuſtom their un- 
And thus, they falling into a 
habit of determining of truth, and falſhood, by fuch 
wrong meaſures, it is no wonder they ſhould embrace 


errour for certainty, and be very poſitive in things they 


bave no ground for. 

There is not any, who to the leaft reaſon, 
bur, when any of theſe his falſe maxims are to 
the teſt, muſt acknowledge them to be fallible, and ſuch 
as he will not allow in thoſe that differ from him ; and 
yet after he is convinced of this, you ſhall fee him go 
on in the uſe of them, and, the very next occafion that 
offers, argue again upon the fame - Would one 


not be ready to think that men are willing to impoſe 


TI 
who conduct them oy OY WO er 

they ſee they cannot be relied on? But yet they will not 
axvnce fo Vlangtdie, as tady be GLEN e 
for I think there are a great many, that argue thus in 
earneſt, and do it not to i on themſelves, or others. 
They are perſuaded of what they fay, and think there 
is weight in it, though in a like cafe they have been 
convinced there is none ; but men would be intolerable 
to themſelves, and contemprtible to others, if they ſhould 
embrace without any ground, and hold what 
_ they could give no manner of reaſon for. True or falſe, 
folid or fandy, the mind muſt have ſome foundation to 
reſt irſelf upon; and, as I have remarked in another 
place, it no ſooner entertains any but it 


preſcatly haſtens to ſome hypotheſis ro bottom it on; 


22 


they diſpatch the ordinary buſineſs of their callings by 
rote, as we fay, as they have learnt it; and if at any 


time they miſs ſucceſs, they impute rs pry Sh Aber 


rather than want of thought or ſkill ; that 
(becauſe they know no better) they have in wp br op 


or, if there be any ſubject that intereſt, or-fancy, has 
recommended to their thoughts, their reaſoning about 
it is ſtill after their own faſhion ; be it better or worſe; 
it ſerves their turns, and is the beſt they are acquainted 
with; and, therefore, when they are led by it into miſ- 
takes, and their buſineſs fucceeds accordingly, they im- 
pute it to any croſs accident, or default of orhers, rather 
than to their own want of underſtanding ; that is what 
nobody diſcovers, or complains of, in humfelf. What. 
ſoever made his buſineſs to miſcarry, it was not want 
of right thought and judgment in himſelf: he ſees no 
ſuch defect in himfelf, but is ſatisfied that he carries on 
his deſigns well enough by his own reaſoning, or at leaſt 
ſhould have done, had it not been for unlucky traverſes 
not in his power. Thus, being content with this ſhort 
and very imperfect uſe of his underſtanding, he never 
— himſelf to ſeek out methods of improving his 
mind, and lives all Eis life without any notion of cloſe 
reaſoning, in a continued connexion of a train of 
conſequences, from fure foundations ; ſuch as is requi- 
fite for the making out and moſt of the ſpecu- 
lative truths moſt men own to believe, and are moſt 
concerned in. Not to mention here, what I ſhall have 
occaſion to inſiſt on, by and by, more fully, viz. that 
in many caſes it is not one ſeries of conſequences will 
ſerve the turn, but many different and 


oppoſite deduc- 
tions Muſt be examined and laid together, before a man 


can come to make a right judgment of the point in queſ- 
rion. What then can be expetied from. men, that nei- 
ther ſee the want of any ſuch kind of as this ; 
nor, if they do, know how to ſet about it, or could per- 
form ir? You may as well ſet a countryman, who ſcarce 
knows the figures, and never caſt up a ſum of three par- 


ticulars, to ſtate a merchant's long account, and find 
Whay 


| the true balance of it. 


= 
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What then ſhould be done in the caſe} I anſwer, 
ſhould always remember what I faid above, that 
faculties of our ſouls are improved and made uſeful t: 
us, juſt after the fame manner as our bodies are. 
you have a man write or paint, dance or fence , 
any. other manual operation dexteroufly and 
with eaſe; let him have ever ſo much vigour and activi 
ſuppleneſs and addreſs naturally, yet nobody 


hand, or outward parts, 14 
in the mind; would you have a man reaſon well, you 
muſt uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his mind in obſerv- 
ing the connexion of ideas, and following them in train. 


othing docs this better than mathematics; which, 
therefore, I think ſhould be taught all thoſe who have 
the time and ity ; not ſo much to make them 
mathematicians, ; make them reaſonable creatures z 
ourſelves fo, becauſe we are born 
hag, Coops dt hoy ives 
it ; we are to he, if we 
but it is uſe and exerciſe only that 
we are, indeed, fo no farther than in- 
application has carried us. And, therefore, . 
reaſoning, which men have not been uſed to, 
ill obſerve the concluſions they take up, muſt 
all rational. 
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Condu#? of the Underflaniing. 3439 
—_— any farther than they are perfedted by 
The Americans are not all born with worſe under- 
ſtandings than the we ſee none of 
them have ſuch reaches in the arts and ſciences. And, 

the children of a poor countryman, the lucky 
chance of education, and getting into' the world, gives 
one infinitely the ſuperiority in parts over the reſt, ha. 

| conntuntine 6r fine; had conmucd-alfs jult of (NEWINE 
fize with his brethren. | 
He that has to do with young in 
mathematics, may ive how their minds open by 
and how it is exerciſe alone that opens them. 
Sometimes they will ſtick a time at a of a de- 
monftration, not for want of will and 


as viſible as any uns can be. | 
ng to ſtudy mathematics, the un- 


way to fſertle in the mind an habit of reaſon- 
ing cloſely and in train; not that I think it 
noriiiey that ol men ſhould be 
| but that, having got the way of 
ſtudy neceffarily brings the mind — ras 
to transfer it to ether parts of knowledge, as they ſhall 
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342 Condu#? of the Underflanding. | 
other no lefs uſeſul habit to be got by an application to 
mathematical demonſtrations, and that is, of ufing the 
mind to a long train of conſequences : but having men- 
tioned that already, I ſhall not again here repeat it. 

As to men whoſe fartunes and time are narrower, what 
may ſuffice them is not of that vaſt extent as may be 
imagi and ſo comes not within: the obhjection. 
obody is under an ion to know every thing. 
ledge and ſcience in 


ible o be com- 
2 den. Wee e, dou 


according to their ſeveral capacities in a 
0 this knowledge, The origi 


q want underſtanding fit to receive the 


ledge of religion, if they were a little encouraged 
"helped in jt, as they ſhould be... For there are 
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2 igion) if due care were taken 

— _ " if 1 miſtake not, the lately in 
France (a rank of under a much heavier 
of want and poverty, than the day-labourers in England) 
of the refurmed religion underſtood it much better, and 
could ſay more for it, than thoſe of a higher condition 
among us. 

But if it ſhall be concluded that the meaner fort of 


ef their furulties, and Rudy their own 
$. 9. Outward corporeal objects, con- 

ſtantly importune our ſenſes and. 1h 8 
our appetites, fail not to fill our heads with lively and 
laſting ideas of that kind. E 
be ſet upon getting greater ſtore; they offer themſelves 
faſt „ and are uſually entertained in ſuch plenty, 
and fo carefully, that the mind wants room, or 
attention, for others that it has more uſe and need of. 


as I have been above f; 


ng, | 

peaking of, care ſhould be taken 
to fill it with moral and more abſtract ideas i for theſe not 
themſelves to the ſenſes, but being to be framed - 
to the underſt people are generally fo neglectſul 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants that I 
fear moſt men's minds are more unfurniſhed with ſuch 


ideas than is imagined, They oſten uſe the words, and 
| 24 how 
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bo can they be ſuſpected to want the ideas? What I 
have faid in the third book of my eſſay, will excuſe me 
from any other anſwer to this to con- 


r 
mgs to be furniſhed with ſuch abſtract ideas, ſteady and 
ſettled in them, give me leave to aſk, how any one ſhall 
be able to know whether he be obliged to be juſt, if he 
has not eſtabliſhed ideas in his mind of obligation and 
of juſtice : ſince knowledge confifts in nothing but the 

agreement or of thoſe ideas ? and 
fo of all others the like, which concern our lives and 


manners. And if men do find a di to ſee the 


—— — "yak — 
about them? This, therefore, is one of the firſt 
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. 4 If others love cataracts in their eyes, ſhould 


that hinder me from couching of mine as ſoon as I can? 
Every one declares againſt blindneſs, and yet who almoſt 
is nan Oald of that which dims his fight, and keeps the 


clear light out of his mind, which ſhould lead him into 
truth and knowledge? Falſe or doubtful poſitions, relied 
upon as unqueſtionable maxims, keep thoſe in the dark 
from truth who build on them. Such are uſually the 
—_—— = imbibed from education, party, reverence, 
» &c. This is the mote which every one 
ſees in his brother's eye, but never the beam in 
his own. For who is there almoſt that is ever b 
fairly to examine his own principles, and fee whether 
they are ſuch as will bear the trial? But yet this ſhould 
be one of the firſt things every one fliould ſet about, and 
be in, who would rightly conduct his under. 
ſtanding in the ſearch of truth and knowledge. 

To thoſe who are willing to xt rill of this grant hims 
drance of knowledge, (for to ſuch only I write) to thoſe - 
who would ſhake off this great and dangerous impoſtor, 
prejudice, who dreſſes up falſhood in the likeneſs of 
truth, and fo dexterouſſy hoodwinks men's minds, as to 
. with a belief that they are more 

than any that do not fee with their eyes; I 
1 whereby prejudice may be 
known. He that is ſtrongly of any opinion, muſt ſup- 
(unleſs he be felf-condemned) that his perſuaſion 
is built upon good grounds; and that his aſſent is no 
than what the evidence of the truth he holds 
him to ; and that they are ments, and not in- 
clination, or fancy, that make him fo confident and po- 
fitive in his tenets. Now, if after all his , he 
cannot bear any oppoſition to his opinion, if he cannot 
ſo much as give a patient hearing, much leſs examine 
and weigh the arguments on the other fide, does he not 
plainly confeſs it is prejudice governs him? and it is not 
the evidence of truth, but ſome lazy anticipation, ſome 
beloved preſumption, thar he defires to reft undifturbed 
in. For, if what he holds be, as he gives out, well 
fenced with evidence, and he fees it to be true, what 
* nn 
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upon a firm foundation, if the that 
+ ter he hr wee yy wap be clear, good, 
and convincing, why ſhould he be ſhy to have it tried 
whether they be proof or not? He whoſe affent goes 
beyond this evidence, owes this exceſs of his adherence 
only to prejudice, and docs in effect own it, when he 
refuſes to hear what is offered againſt it; dec 
thereby, that it is, not evidence he ſecks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the he is fond of, with a forward 
condemnation of all that may ftand in ion to it, 
unheard and uncxamined ; which, what is it but preju- 
dice? ** qui æquum ſtatuerit, parte inaudità altera, eti- 
« amfi æquum ſtatuerit, haud æquus ſuerit. He that 
would acquit himſelf in this caſe as a lover of truth, not 
giving way to any pre-occupation, or bias, that may 
miſlead him, muſt do two things that are not very com- 
mon, nor very eaſy. 
| 11. Firſt, he muſt not be in love with 
any s or wiſh it to be true, till he 
knows it to be fo, and then he will not need to wiſh it: 
for nothing that is falſe can deſerve our good wiſhes, nor 
a defire that it ſhould have the place and force of truth ; 
and yet nothing is more frequent than this. Men are 
fond of certain tenets upon no other evidence but refpect 
and cuſtom, and think they muſt maintain them, or all 
is gone ; though they have never examined the ground 
they ſtand on, nor have ever made them out to them- 
4 og ptr gay we ſhould con- 
the truth, but we ſhould firſt be ſure 
or elſe we fight againſt God, who is the 
and do the work of the devil, who is the 


ſettled 


15 


F. 12. Secondly, he — do that which 

he will find himſelf very averſe to, as } 
the thing unneceſſary, or himſelf incapable of 
it. He muſt try whether his principles be cer- 
—_ —— ſafely rely upon 
„ DOIN 
„*** 
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1 


5 


y 
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which every one ought to do, who proſeſſes to love truth, 
and would not impoſe upon himſelf; which is a ſurer 
way to be made a fool of, than by being expoſed to the 
ſaphiſtry of others. The diſpoſition to put any. cheat 
upon ourſelves works conftantly, and we are 
with it, but are impatient of being 


inciples. To ſuch, rules of — ucting 
ings are uſcleſs ; and that is the caſe of very 
great number is of thoſe whom the ill habit 
| ing their thoughts has diſabled ; the powers 
of their minds are ſtarved by diſuſe, and have loſt that 
reach and which nature fitted them to receive 


ve wholly neglected the exerciſe 
ſtandings in this way, will be very far, at firſt, from be- 
ing able to do it, and as unfit for it as one unpractiſ 
I ſhop-book and, perhaps, think 


hold the truth) upon principles that may lead 
errour. We take our principles at ha 
upon truſt, and without ever having examined them, and 
then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſumption that 
they are true and folid ; and what is all this, but child. 
iſh, ſhameful, ſenſeleſs credulity ? 

In theſe two things, viz. an equal indifferency for all 
truth; I mean the receiving it, the love of it, as truth, 
but not loving it for any other reaſon, before we know 
it to be true; and in the examination of our principles, 
and not receiving any for ſuch, nor building on them, 
till we are fully convinced, as rational creatures, of their 
ſolidity, truth, and certainty ; confiſts that freedom of 
the underftanding which is neceſſary to a rational crea- 
ture, and without which it is not truly an underſtand- 
Ing. ** | 


it to examine with that indifte 
dane its beſt to find the truth, and this js the only direct 
and ſafe way to it. But to be indifferent whether we 


and eagerneſs, are not indifferent for their own opi- 
ery indifferent whether rhey 


| Theſe are the common and moſt 

which I think men ſhould avoid, or in a right 
conduct of their underſtandings, and be particu- 
larly taken care of in education. The bufineſs whereof, 
in reſpe@ of knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a 
learner in all or any one of the ſciences, but to give his 
mind that freedom, that diſpoſition, and thoſe habits, that 
may enable him to attain any part of knowledge he ſhall 


apply himſelf to, or ſtand e — CHUrie 


of his lite. 


8 . agen 
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This. ani this ed «well principling, and not the 
inſtilling a reverence and veneration or certain 
under the title of principles, which are often 
er nce which belongs 
to ptinciples, that they ought to be rejected, as falſe and 
erroneous ; and often cauſe men ſo educated, when they 
come abroad into the world, and find they cannot main- 
and reſted in, to caſt off 


ſceptics, — of 


either from the natural . the mind. 
Ul haben cake — — $ to 
Of theſe, there are as many, poſhbly, to 
if the mind were hly ſtudied, as there 


and 1 I ſhall fer down fore 
men, eſpecially thoſe who make know 
to look into themſelves, and — 1 


in the management of their intellec- 
ich is prejudicial to them in the ſearch 


y 
| not that benefit it ſhould of the information it 
receives from the accounts of civil or natural hiſtorians, 
by being too forward or too flow in making obſerva- 


tions on the facts recorded in them. 
There are thoſe who are very aſſiduous in reading, and 
yet do not much advance their knowl by it. They 


rns d, and 
rn all they read nothing 
not reflecting on it, not 
making to themſetres obſervations from what they read, 
2 by all that crowd of 
ticu 


the materials of knowledge 


ing, they are of no advantage, 
. of them but to 


rhapſody of tales, fit, in winter-nights, for the enter- 
tainment of others: and he that will improve 

matter of ſact into a maxim, will abound in contrary 
obſervations, that can be of no other uſe but to perplex 
and pudder him, if he com them; or elſe to miſ- 
guide him, if he gives himſelf up to the authority of 


that, which for its novelty, or for ſome other fancy, beſt 
pleaſes him. 
Bia. . 14. Next to theſe, we may place thoſe 
who ſuffer their own natural tempers and 


tended nated. 


_ 
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elſe with it. It is rigid and inflexible to inte- 
reſts; and fo ſhould the underſtanding — ate 
and excellency lies in elf 8 to it. To think 
of every thing juſt as it is in itſelf, is the 
neſs of the u t 
men always imploy it to. This all men, at firſt hear- 
ing, allow, is the right uſe every one ſhould make of 
his underſtanding, Nobody will be at fuch an open 
defiance with common ſenſe, as to profeſs that we ſhould 
not endeavour to know, and think of things as they are 
2 and yet there is nothing more frequent 
than to do the contrary; 1 to excuſe 
themſelves; and think they have reaſon ſo, if they 
have but a pretence that it is for God, or a good cauſe; 
that is, in effect, for themſelves, 
or party: for thoſe in their turns the ſeveral ſects of 


bufi- 
it be not that which 


men, eſpecially in matters of religion, entitle God and 
a good cauſe. Bur God requires not men to wrong or 
miſuſe their faculties for him, nor to x14. Ka, po 
themſelves, for his fake; which they purpotely do, —4 


right con 


will not —_ their 
_ > 


things propoſed 
ain mt themſelves ves ben having jut thoughts every 
ere are concerned to ie. And as 
a good cauſe, that needs not ſuch ill helps; if-it be 
good, truck will ſupport b. and it has no need of fallacy 
bo Very much of ki this, is the 
* 15. ery n to is Arguments 
hunting after arguments to make good one 
fide of a queſtion, and wholly to neglect and refuſe thoſe 
which favour the other fide. What is this but wilfully 
to mif A 
ene pouſe 
opinions that comport with their power, proſit, or 
renn | 
light this way, is of no more avail to us than er- 
tour: for what is ſo taken up by us may be falſe as well as 
8388 
upon truth in his to preferment. 
There is another, 442 of collect 


| —— very familiar among bookiſh men, which 
15 


* 
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is to furniſh themſelves with the arguments they meet 
with pro and co in the queſtions they ſtudy. 1 
them not to judge right, nor argue ſtrongly; but only 
to talk copiouſly on either ſide, without being ſteady 
and ſettled in their own judgments: For ſuch nts 
gathered from other men's thoughts, floating only in 
the memory, are there ready, indeed, to ſupply copious 
talk with „ reaſon, _— from 
helping us to j right. Such variety of arguments 
coals diftrat the underſtanding that relies on them, 
rege uch a ſuperficial way of 
examining ; this is to quit truth for appearance, only to 
ſerve our vanity. The fure and only way to get true 
knowledge, is to form in our minds clear ſettled notions 
with names annexed to thoſe determined 
we are to conſider, with their ſeveral re- 
lations and habitudes, and not amuſe ourſelves with 
' which we can uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turn. It is 
in the jon of the habitudes and reſpects our ideas 


of thi 
* 
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timony, when teſtimony of right has nothing to do, be- 
cauſe it is caſier to believe than to be ſcientifically 
inſtructed: ſometimes it contents itſelf with one argu- 
ment, and reſts fatisfied with that, as it were a demon- 
ftration, whereas the thing under proof is not capgble of 
demonſtration, and therefore muſt be ſubmitted ro the 
trial of probabilities, and al: the material arguments pro 
and con be examined and brought to a balance. In 
fome caſes the mind is determined by probable topics in 
inquiries where demonſtration may be had. All theſe, 
and ſcveral others, which lazineſs, impatience, cuſtom, 
and want of uſe and attention lead men into, are miſ- 
applications of the underſtanding in the ſearch of rruth. 
In every queſtion the nature and manner of the proof it 
is capable of ſhould be conſidered, to make our inquiry 
fuch as it ſhould be. This would fave a great deal of 
frequently miſcmployed pains, and lead us ſooner to 
that diſcovery and poſſeſſion of truth we are capable of, 
The multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecially fri- 
volous oncs, ſuch as are all that are merely verbal, is 
not only loft labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpoſe, and ferves only to hinder it from ſeizing and 
holding of the truth in all thoſe cafes which are capable 
of demonſtration. In ſuch a way of proof the truth and 
certainty is ſeen, and the mind fully poſſeſſes itſelf of 
it; «hen in the other way of aſſent it only hovers about 
it, is amuſed with uncertaintics. In this ſuperficial 
way, indeed, the mind is capeble of more variety of plau- 
fible talk, but is not enlarged, as it ſhould be, in its 
knowledge. It is to this ſame haſte and impatience of 
the mind alſo, that a not due tracing of the arguments 
to their true foundation is ou ing; men fee a little, * 
ſume a great deal, and ſo jump to the concluſion. This 
is a ſhort way to fancy and conceit, and (if firmly em 
braced) to opinionatry, but is certainly the fartheſt way 
about to knowledge. For he that will know, muſt by 
the connexion of the proofs ſce the truth, and the ground 
it ſtands on; and therefore, if he has for haſte ſkipt over 
what he ſhould have examined, he muſt begin and go 
over all again, or elſe he will never come to know 
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hed towards it, that I know not whether they 
are to be propoſed as examples in the ordinary conduct 
of the underſtanding. For a man to underſtand fully 
+ the buſineſs of his particular calling in the common- 
wealth, and of religion, which is his calling as he is a 
man in the world, is ufually cnough to take up his whole 
time ; and there are few that inform themfelves in theſe, 
which is every man's proper and peculiar buſineſs, fo 
to the bottom as they ſhould do. though this be 
fo, and there are very few men that extend their thoughts 
towards univerſal knowledge; yet I do not doubt, 4 
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if the right way were taken, and the methods of i | 
. . UK men of little began 
——_= a great deal farther in it than . 

done. To twe ws the bufack is head; the 
. little infight in thoſe parts of know 
ledge, which are not a man's buſineſs, is to ac- 
cuſtom our minds to all forts of ideas, and the 
ways of examining their habitudes and relations. 
gives the mind a freedom, and the exerci the under- 
ſtanding in the ſeveral ways of inquiry and reafoning, 
which the moſt ſkilful have made uſe of, teaches the 
mind ſagacity and warineſs, and a fu to apply 
itſelf more cloſely and dexterouſly to the bents and turns 
of the matter in all its reſearches. Befides, this uni- 
verſal taſte of all the ſciences, with an indifferency before 
the mind is poſſeſſed with any one in particular, and 
ng will prevent another evil very commonly 10 be 


will prevent another evil, very commonly to be 

in thoſe who have from the ing been 

ſeaſoned only by one part of knowledge. a man be 

given up to the contemplation of one fort of know 

and that will become every thi The mind will take 

ſuch a tincture from a familiari 29999 that 
„ will 

ng ening immediately to abſtract notions : 

the hiſtory of nature thall fignify nothing to him. An 

alchemiſt, on the contrary, ſhall reduce divinity to the 

maxims of his laboratory : explain morality by fal, ſul- 

the ſcripture itfelf, 


ſtone. And I heard once a man, who had a more than 


ellency in mufic, ſeriouſly accommodate 
Moſes's ſeven days of the firſt week to the notes of mu- 
fic, as if from thence had been taken the meafure and 
of the creation. It is of no ſmall conſequence 
NAI which I think 
done by giving it a fair and equal view of the 
intellectual world, wherein it may fee the order, 
dee aaa. = 

| a 2 ance 
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ance to the diſtinct provinces of the ſeveral ſciences in 
the due order and uſefulneſs of each of them. 

If this be that wich old men will not think neceſ- 
fary, nor be eafily brought to; it is fit, at leaſt, that it 
ſhould be practiſed in the breeding of the young. The 
buſineſs of education, as I have already obferved, is not, 
as I think, to make them perfect in any one of the ſcien- 
ces, but fo to open and diſpoſe their minds, as may beſt 
make them * of any, when they ſhall apply them- 
ſelves to it. If men are, for a long time, accuſtomed 
only to one fort or method of t their minds 
grow ſtiff in it, and do not readily turn to another. It 
1s, therefore, to give them this freedom, that I think 
they ſhould be made to look into all forts of knowledge, 
and exercite their underſtandings in fo wide a variety 
and ſtock of knowledge. But I do not e it as a 
variety and ſtoc k of knowledge, but a variety and free- 
dom of thinking, as an increaſe of the powers and acti- 
vity of the mind, not as an enlargement of its poſſeſ- 
fions. | | 
Reading. F. 20. This is that which I think great 

readers are apt to be miſtaken in. Thoſe 
who have read of every thing, are thought to underſtand 
every thing too; but it is not always fo. Reading fur- 
niſhes the mind only with materials of knowledge, it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. We are of che 
ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourſelves 
with a great load of collections; unleſs we chew them 
over again, they will not give us ſtrength and nouriſh- 
ment. There are, indeed, in ſome writers vifible in- 
ſtances of deep thoughts, cloſe and acute reaſoning, and 
ideas well purſued. The light theſe would give would 
be of great uſe, if their reader would obſerve and imi- 
tate them; all the reſt at beſt are but particulars fit to 
be turned into knowledge ; but that can be done only 
dy our own meditation, and examining the reach, force 
and coherence of what is ſaid; and then, as far as we 
apprehend and fee the connexion of ideas, fo far it is 
ours ; without that, it is but ſo much looſe matter float- 
ing in our brain. The memory may be ſtored, but the 
Hana is little better, and the ſtock of knowledge 
not 
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not increaſed, by being able to repeat what others have 
ſaid, or produce the arguments we have found in them. 


Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge by hear-ſay, 
and the oſtentation of it is at beſt but talking by rote, 
and very often upon weak and wrong principles. For 
all that is to be found in books, is not built upon true 
foundations, nor always rightly dc:iuc<d from the prin- 
ciples it is pretended to be built on. Such an examen 
as is requiſite to diſcover that, every reader's mind is not 
forward to make; eſpecially in thoſe who have given 
themſelves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
can ſcrape together, that may favour and ſupport the 
tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude themſelves from 
truth, and from all true benetit to be received by read- 
ing. Others of more indifferency often want attention 
and induſtry. The mind is backward in itſelf to be at 
the pains to trace every argument to its original, and to 
ſee upon what baſis it ſtands, and how firmly ; but yet 
it is this that gives ſo much the advantage to one man 
more than another in reading. The mind ſhould by 
ſevere rules be tyed down to this, at firſt, uneaſy taſk ; 
uſe and exerciſe will give it facility. So that thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to it, readily, as it were with one caſt 
of the eye, take a view of the argument, and preſently, 
in moſt caſes, fee where it bottoms. Thoſe who have 
got this faculty, one may fay, have got the true key of 
books, and the clue to lead them through the mizmaze 
of variety of opinions and authors to truth and certainty. 
This young beginners ſhould be entered in, and ſhowed 
the uſe of, that they might profit by their reading. 
Thoſe who are ftrangers to it, will be apt to thiuk it roo 
great a clog in the way of men's ſtudies, and they will 
ſuſpect they ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, if, in the 
books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine and unra- 


vel every argument, and follow it ſtep by ſtep up to its 


or . 

I anſwer, this is a good objection, and ought to wei 

with thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned for much wed 

little knowledge, and I have nothing to fay to it. But 

I am here inquiring into the conduct of the underſtand- 

ing in its progreſs towards knowledge; and to thoſe 
* A a3 who 
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who aim at that, I may fay, that he who fair and ſoftly 
goes ſteadily forward in a courſe that will 
fooner be at his | 's end, than he that runs after 
every one he meets, though he gallop all day full-ſpeed. 
To which let me add, that this way of think! 
and profiting by, what we read, will Gs > ci — 
to any one only in the ing: when cuſtom and 
exerciſe has made it familiar, it will be diſpatched, on 
moſt occaſions, without reſting or interruption in the 
courſe of our reading. The motions views of a 
mind exerciſed that way, are wonderfully quick ; and a 
man uſed to fuch fort of reflections, fees as much at 
one glimpſe as would require a long difcourſe to lay 
before another, and make out in an entire and 
deduction. Beſides that, when the firſt difficulties are 
over, the delight and ſenſible advantage it brings, 
mightily encourages and enlivens the mind in 
which without this is very im called ſtudy. 
F. 21. As an help to this, I think it may 


every caſe, the mind ſhould provide it 
ages ; Ss is to fay, r 1 
F the examini 
poſitions that come in its way. 
not ſelf-evident principles, yet Tele, hough they ur 
out from them by a wary and unqueſtionable deduction, 
=" ded! on s certain and infllidle truths, and 
e as unqueſtionable truths to prove other points 
* them by a nearer and ſhorter view 


and are as firmly made our from thence, as if the mind 
went afreſh over every link of the whole chain that ties 
them to firſt ſelf-evident principles. Only in other 

| i ? ' | 
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ſciences great care is to be taken, that they eſtabliſh 
thoſe intermediate principles with as much caution, en- 
actneſa, and indifferency, as mathematicians uſe in the 
ſettling any of their great theorems. When this is not 
done, but men take up the principles in this or that 
ſcience upon credit, inclination, intereſt, &c. in haſte, 
without due examination, and moſt unqueſtionable proof, 
they lay a trap for themſelves, and, as much as in them 
0 

errour. | | 


ſtudy ; a view of its beauties, and a 
Carries 2 man on with the more deli 


yet meaner part of know 
ng, or am ſome w hat advanced, 


lectual world, more beautiful poſſibly, and more fruit- 
ful than that which it had, till then, laboured in; 
wherein it might find, beſides new knowledge, ways or 
hints whereby it might be enabled the better to cultivate 


its OWN. . | | 
 Aag 8 2S 
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Theology. F- 23. There is, indeed, one ſcience (as 
they are now diſtinguiſhed) incomparably 
above all the reſt, where it is not by corruption nar- 
rowed into a trade or faction, for mean or ill ends, and 
ſecular intereſts; I mean t y, which, containing 
the knowledge of God and his creatures, our duty to 
him and our fellow-creatures, and a view of out prefent 
and future ſtate, is the comprehenſion of all other know- 
ledge directed to its true end; i. e. the honour and ve- 
neration of the Creator, and the happineſs of mankind. 
This is that noble ſtudy which is every man's duty, and 
every one that can be called a rational creature is capa- 
ble of. The works of nature, and the words of reve- 
lation, difplay it to mankind in characters fo large and 
viſible, that thoſe who are not quite blind may in them 
read and fee the firſt principles and moſt neceſſary parts 
of it ; and from thence, as they have time and induftry, 
may be enabled to go on to the more abſtruſe parts of 
-It, and te into thoſe infinite depths filled with 
the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge. This is that 
ſcience which would truly enlarge men's minds, were 
it ſtudied, or permitted to be ftudied, every where, with 
that freedom, love of truth and charity which it teaches, 
and were not made, contrary to its nature, the occaſion 
of ſtrife, faction, malignity, and narrow impoſitions. I 
ſhall fay no more here of this, but that it 1s undoubredly 
a uſe of my underſtanding, to make it the rule 
and meaſure of another man's; a uſe which it is neither 

fit for, nor capable of. 

Prociakiey. §. 24. This partiality, where it is not 
permitted an authority to render all other 
ftudies infignificant or contemptible, is often indulged 
fo far as to be relied upon, and made uſe of in other 
parts of knowledge, to which it does not at all belong, 
and wherewith it has no manner of affinity. Some men 
have ſo uſed their heads to mathematical figures; that, 
wing a preference to the methods of that ſcience, they 
. bod lines and diagrams into their ſtudy of divinity, 
or politic inquiries, as if nothing could be known with- 
out them ; and others accuſtomed to retired ſpecula- 
tions, run natural philoſophy into metaphyfical _— 
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and the abſtract generalities of logic; and how often 
may one meet with religion and morality treated of in 
the terms of the laboratory, and thought to be improved 
by the methods and notions of chemiſtry ? But he that 
will take care of the conduct of his underſtanding, to 
direct it right to the knowledge of things, muſt avoid 
thoſe undue mixtures, and not, by a fondneſs for what 
he has found uſeful and neceſſary in one, transfer it to 
another ſcience, where it ſerves only to and 
confound the underſtanding. It is a certain truth, that 
* res nolunt male adminiſtrari;“ it is no leſs certain 
„ res nolunt male intelligi.” Things themſelves are 
to be conſidered as they are in themſelves, and then they 
will ſhow us in what way they are to be underſtood. 
For to have right conceptions about them, we muſt 
bring our underſtandings to the inflexible natures, and 
unalterable relations things, and not endeavour to 
bring things to any preconceived notions of our own. 

There is another partiality very commonly obſervable 
in men of ſtudy, no leſs prejudicial, nor ridiculous, than 
the former ; and that is a fantaſtical and wild attribut- 
ing all knowledge ro the ancients alone, or to the mo- 
derns. This raving upon antiquity in matter of poe- 
try, Horace has wittily defcribed and expoſed in one of 
his ſatires. The fame fort of madneſs may be found in 
reference to all the other ſciences. Some will not ad- 
mit an opinion not authoriſed by men of old, who were 
then all giants in knowledge. Nothing is to be put into 
the treaſury of truth, or knowledge, which has not the 
ſtamp of Greece, or Rome, upon it; and fince their 
days will ſcarce allow, that men have been able to ſee, 
think or write, Others, with a like extravagancy, con- 
temn all that the ancients have left us, and being taken 
with the modern inventions and diſcoveries, lay by all 
that went before, as if whatever is called old muft have 
the decay of time upon it, and truth, too, were liable to 
mould and rottenneſs. Men, I think, have been much 
the ſame for natural endow ments, in all times. Faſhion, 
diſcipline, and education, have put eminent differences 
in the ages of ſeveral countries, and made one genera- 
tion much differ from another in arts and ſciences: but 
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not thereby be lefs true, or leſs genuine. There is no 
, on this account, to the 


vox Dei“ has iled as a maxim; yet I do not re- 
member where ever God delivered his oracles by the 
multitude ; or nature, truths by the herd. On the other 
fide, ſome fly all common opinions as either 
frivolous. The title of many-headed beaſt is a 
cient reaſon to them to conclude, that no trut 
weight or conſequence can be lodged there. Vu 
opinions are ſuited to vulgar capacities, and 
the ends of thoſe that govern. He that wi 
truth of things, muſt leave the, 
track, which none but weak and 


madneſs to refuſe to breathe the common air, or quench 
one's thirſt with water, becauſe the rabble uſe them to 
theſe and if there are conveniences of life 
which common uſe reaches not, it is not reaſon to reject 
them, becauſe they are not grown into the ordinary 


poſe by it make their readi 
ittle uſeful o themſelves; I mean the making uſe 
the opinions of writers, and laying ſtreſs upon their 
authorities, wherever they find them to favour their own 

There is nothing almoſt has done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of ſtudy to 
reading, and making a man of great ing to be the 
ſame with a man of great knowledge, ana 
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title of honour. All that can be -recorded in writing 
are only facts or Facts are of three forts ; 
1. Merely « _ obſervable in the orci- 
operations ies one upon another, whether in 
the vitible courſe of things left to themſelves, or in ex- 


periments made by them, appl; ing agents and patients 


to one another, aſter a iar and artificial manner. 
2. Of voluntary more eſpecially the actions of 
men in ſociety, which makes civil and moral hiſtory. 


3 Of opinions. 
n theſe three conſiſts, as it ſeems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning; to which perhaps 
ſome may add a diſtinct head of critical writings, which 
HS + ee bs nating dvr cance af it + 6 
reſol ves itfelf into this, that ſuch a man, or ſet of men, 
uſed ſuch a word, or phraſe, in ſuch a ſenſe; i. e. that 
they made ſuch ſounds the marks of ſuch ideas. 

Under reafonings I com all the diſcoveries of 
truths made by human reaſon, whether found 

intuition, demonſtration, or probable deductions. 
And this is that which is, if not alone knowledge, (be- 
cauſe the truth or probability of particular tions 
may be known too) yet is, as may be ſuppoſed, moſt 
properly the buſineſs of thoſe who to improve 
their underſtandings, and make themlcives knowing by 
reading. 
Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the underſtanding, and inſtruments of know- 
ledge, as it muſt be allowed that they are; and yet I 
beg leave to queſtion whether theſe do not prove an 
hindrance to many, and keep feveral bookiſh men from 
attaining to ſolid wy true 12 ledge. This, I think, 
I may be permitted to fay, that there is no part wherein 
the underſtanding needs a more careful and wary con- 
duct than in the uſe of books; without which they will 
prove rather innocent amuſements, than profitable em- 
ployments of our time, and bring but ſmall additions to 


There is not ſeldom to be found, even amongſt thoſe 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied induſtry 
employ their whole time in books, who ſcarce allow 
them- 
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themſelves time to eat or fleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, yet make no great advances in real knowledge, 
r og get ys faculties, 
to whi little progreſs can be imputed. The 
miſtake here is, that it is uſually ſuppoſed, that by read- 
ing, the author's knowledge is transfuſed into the read- 
er's underſtanding ; and fo it is, but not by bare reading, 
but by reading and underſtanding what he writ. Where- 
by 3 nom. cot leeds « what is aftirmed 
or denied in each propoſition (though that great readers 
do not always think themfelves concerned preciſely to 
$2). but tithe and fellow the rails of ts males. 
obſerve the ſtrength and clearneſs of their connexion, 
and examine what they bottom. Without this a 
man may read the diſcourfes of a very rational author, 
writ in a language, and in propofitions, that he very 
well underſtands, and yet acquire not one jot of his 
knowledge ; which confiſting only in the perceived, cer- 
tain, or — IOC 
his reaſonings, the reader's knowledge is no farther 
increaſed than he perceives that; ſo much as he ſees of 
this connexion, fo much he Knows of the truth, or pro- 
babiliry, of that author's opinions. 

All that he relies on, without this perception, he 
takes upon truſt, upon the author's credit, without any 
knowledge of it at all. This makes me not at all won- 
der to fee ſome men fo abound in citations, and build 
ſo much upon authorities, it being the fole foundation 
on which they bottom moſt of their own tenets; fo that, 
in effect, they have but. a fecond-hand, or implicit 
knowledge ; i. e. are in the right, if ſuch an one from 
whom they borrowed it, were in the right in that opt- 
nion which they took from him ; which indeed is no 
knowledge at all. Writers of this or former ages 
be good witneffes of matters of fact which they deliver, 
which we may do well to take upon their authority; but 
their credit can go no farther than this; it cannot at all 
affect the truth and falſhood of which have no 
other fort of trial but reaſon and proof, which they 
themſclves made uſe of to make themſelves knowing, 
and fo muſt others too, that will partake in their know- 
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368 Sandner of the Underftanding. 
examination of particulars enough whereon to found 
thoſe general axioms. This ſeems to enlarge their ſtock, 
but it is of fancies, not realities ; ſuch theories built 
narrow foundations ſtand but weakly, and, if they 
fall not of themſelves, are at leaſt very hardly to be fup- 
ed againſt the aſſaults of oppoſition. And thus men 
ing too haſty to erect to themſelves general notions 
and il theories, find themſelves deceived in 
their ſtock of knowledge, when they come to examine 
their haſtily aſſumed maxims themſelves, or to have 
them attacked by others. General obſervations drawn 
from particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, compre- 
hending great ſtore in a little room ; but they are there- 
fore to be made with'the greater care and caution, left, 
if we take counterfeit for true, our loſs and ſhame be 
the er when our ſtock comes to a f. ſcrutiny. 
One or two particulars may ſuggeſt hints 
and they do well to take thoſe hints; but if 
them into conclufions, and make them preſently 
rules, they are forward indeed, but it is only to 
on themſelves by tions aſſumed for truths with- 
out ſufficient warrant. To make ſuch obſervations is, 
as has been already remarked, to make the head a ma- 
ine of materials, which can hardly be called know- 
or at leaſt it is but like a collection of lumber 
not reduced to uſe or order; and he that makes every 
thing an obſervation, has the fame uſeleſs plenty and 
much more fal ſhood mixed with it. The extremes on 
both fides are to be avoided, and he will be able to give 
the beft account of his ſtudies who keeps his underftand- 
ing in the right mean between them. 

a {. 26. Whether it be a love of that which 

Antieps brings the firſt light and information to 

| their minds, and want of vigour and indufſ- 
try to inquire ; or elfe that men content themſelves with 
any appearance of knowledge, right or wrong ; which, 
when they have once got, they will hold faſt : this is 
viſible, that many men give themfelves up to the firſt 
* of their minds, and are very tenacious of 
opinions that firſt poſſeſs them; they are ofien as 


fond of their firſt conceptions as of their firſt-born, — 
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that would beft inftruct us when we 
thou, or Hon ot bronch ico farchr ug, 
are to be taken only from a due contemplation 
things; to which there is nothing more oppoſite than 
the art of verbal diftinQins, made at pleaſure in learned 
and arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied at a ven- 
ture, without com 
notions ;" and fo alt 


empty noiſe in diſpute, without any clearing of diffcul- 
ties, or advance in knowledge. Whatſoever ſubjeft we 
examine and would 


think, make'as 
can there be any 
tled and determined : For if that 
diſtinguith it from any other idea, 
under the fame name. For it is | 
intanglements of equivocal words, and the great art 
iſtry which lies in them, that dĩſtinctions have been 

rhultiplied, and their uſe tho neceſſary. But 
every diſtinct abſtract idea a d known 
ied 


ſo 
iſtinct 
would de little need of theſe multipl 
err 
need ill of the mind's the differences 
are in things, and difcriminating them 
another. It is not therefore the right way to knows 
ledge; to hunt after, ind fl the head wich abundunce 
artificiaF and ſcholaftic diſtinctions, wherewith learned 
men's writings are often filled: we ſometimes find what 
they treat of fo divided and fubdivided, that the mind of 
the moſt attentive reader loſes the fight of it, as it is 
the writer himſelf did ; for in things 
crumbled into duſt, it is in vain to affect or pretend 
order, or expect clearnefſs. To avoid confuſion by too 
few or too many diviſions, is a great ſkill in thinking as 
well as writing, which is but the copying our thoughts ; 
but wit we the eee of the wake detwery' the 
two vicious exceſſes on both hands, I think is hard to 
fet down in words : clear and diſtinct ideas is all that I 
yet know able to regulate it. But as to verbal diftinc- 
tions received and applied to common terms, i. e. equi- 
vocal words, W 9 » | think, ce buk- 
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| ing to know the right lay houghts 
before horn, with advantage and clearnefs, be t 


hey right 
or wrong. Well-choſer firnilies, meta and alle- 


gories, with method and order, do this the beſt of any 
thing, becauſe being taken from objects already known, 
ahd familiar ro the underſtanding, 2 are conceived 
as faft as ſpoken; and the corre 


I fay not this to 
defigh to take away that ornament of ſpeech ; my 
bufineſs here is not with rhetoricians and orators, but 


any 
of their knowledge, they do in truth com- 
woe the matter Wil chars really ſuch as it is in 
itſelf The way ro difcover this is to obſerve whether, 
in the laying it before themſelves or others, they make 
uſe only of repreſemations, and ideas foreign 
to ings, which are applied to it by way of accom. 
modation, as bearing fome proportion or incd hke- 
neſs to the ſudject under confideration. Figured and 
e the on do well to illuſtrate more ab- 
ſtru aud unfamiliar ideas which the mind is not yet 
thoroyghly accuftomed to ; but then they muſt be made 
ue 1 — that we have, not to 
paint to us thoſe which we yet have not. Such bor- 
roued and alluſive ideas may follow real and ſolid truth, 
to ſer it off when found; r bor muſt by. tid means be fer 
in its place, and taken for it. If all our fearch has yet 
; no farther than fimilie and metaphor, we may 
affure burſelves we rather fancy than know, and have 
not yet p into the inſide and reality of the 
thing, be it what it will, but content ourfelves with 


what our imaginations, not things themſelves, furniſh 
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| Roy. fhax, bg who is not wary to admit nothing but 
truth itſelf, very careful not to make his mind ſubſer- 
vient to any thing elſe, cannot but be caught. He that 
has mind to believe, has half aſſented already; and he 
that by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, impoſes 
Ts al on others, is not far from believing himſelf 

takes away the great diſtance there is betwixt _ 
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doxy, becauſe poſſibly he may deviate 
received doctrines there. And thus men, wi 
uifition of their own, inherit 


1 
Ar 


induſtry or local truths 
(for it is not the fame every where) and are inured to 


aſſent without evidence. This influences 
is thought ; for what one of an hundred of th 
bigots in all parties, ever examined the tenets he is 
ſtiff in; or ever it his buſineſs or duty ſo to do 
It is ſuſpected of luke-warmneſfs to fu it necefſary 
and a tendency to apoſtacy to go about it. And if a 
man can bring his mind once to be poſitive and fierce- 
for poſitions, whoſe evidence he has never once ex- 
amined, and that in matters of greateſt concernment to 
him; what ſhall Keep him from this ſhort and eaſy way 
of being in the right in cafes of leſs moment? Thus we 
are taught to clothe our minds as we do our bodies, after 
the faſhion in vogue, and it is accounted fantaſticalneſs, 
or ſomething worſe, not to do fo. This cuſtom (which 
who dares oppoſe?) makes the ſhort- ſighted bigots, and 
the warier ſceptics, as far as it prevails: and thoſe that 
break from it are in danger of hereſy : for taking the 
whole world, how much of it doth truth and orthodo 
poſſeſs together? it is by the laſt alone (whi 

the luck to be every where) that errour an 
hereſy are judged of: for argument and evidence fignify 
nothing in the cafe, and excuſe no where, but are fure 
to be borne down in all focierties by the infalhble ortho- 
doxy of the place. Whether this be the way to truth 
dl Bs let the opinions, that take place and 
preſcribe in the ſeveral habitable parts of che- earth, de- 
£lare.” I never ſaw any reaſoa yet why trutft might nat 
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332 Condn2 of the Underſtanding. 
be trufted on its own evidence : I am fure if that þe not 
able to ſupport it, there is no fence againſt errour ; and 
then truth and falſhood are but names that ſtand for the 
fame things. Evidence therefore is that by which alone 
every man is (and ſhould be) taught to regulate his 
aſſent, who is then, and then only, in the right way, 


when he follows it. | | 
ledge are uſually in one of theſe 


ike tes 

the three, by 
freedom and in- 
purſue truth the better, hav- 


nearer to it than opinion with u | I 
is the great ſource of crrour; and they 


a guide, that 
he that has not yet taken a 
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and 
ing examined, 

for truth? and i iven himſelf up to believe a 
lye, to recover one who can be 


aſſured without examining? To the other two this 1 
Crave leave to ſay, that as he that is ignorant is in the 
deſt ſtate of the two, ſo he ſhould purſue truth in a 

inquiring directly 


troubling himſelf with — 
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that fide, and poſt himſelf in a party which he will not 
quit-till he be beaten out ; by which the mind is infen- 
fibly engaged to make what defence it can, and ſo is 
unawares biaſſed. I do not fay but a man ſhould em- 
brace ſome opinion when he has examined, elſe he exa- 
mines to no ; bur the ſureſt and ſaſeſt way is to 
have no opinion at all till he has examined, and that 
without any the leaſt regard to the opinions or ſyſtems 
of other men about it. For example, were it my buſi- 
neſs to underſtand phyfic, would not the ſafe and readier 
way be to conſult nature herſelf, and inform myſelf in 
the hiſtory of diſcaſes and their cures; than eſpouſing 
the principles of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts, or che- 
miſts, to engage in all the diſputes concerning either of 
thoſe ſyſtems, and ſuppoſe it to be true, till I have tried 
what they can ſay to beat me out of it? Or, ſuppoſing 
that Hippocrates, or any other book, infallibly contains 
the whole art of phyſic; would not the direct way be to 
ſtudy, read, and conſider that book, weigh and compare 
the parts of it to find the truth, rather than eſpouſe the 
doctrines of any party? who, though they acknowledge 
his authority, have already interpreted and wire-drawn 
all his text to their own ſenſe; the tincture whereof, 
when I have imbibed, I am more in to miſun- 
derftand his true meaning, than if I had come to him 
with a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doctors and commentators 
of my ſet; whoſe reaſonings, interpretation, and lan- 
guage, which I have been uſed to, will of courſe make 
all chime that way, and make another, and the 
genuine meaning of the author ſeem harſh, ſtrained, and 
uncouth to me. For words having naturally none of 
their own, r that he 
is uſed to put them, u hac ver be the ſenſe of him 
that uſes them. This, I think. is viſibly fo; and if it 
be, he that begins to have any doubt of any of his tenets, 
which he received without examination, ought, as much 
as he can, mw on” wy ee I 
rance in reference to that queſtion ; . 
by all his former het rene) Fe others, 
examine, with a perfect indifferency, the queſtion in its 
ſource; without any inclination to either fide, or any 


regard 
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regard to his or others uncxamined 
own is no eaſy thing to do; but I am not i 
caly way to 
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exery one 100, if he would look into hi f, would find 
ſome defect of : of 2s I „ There is ſcarce 
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fail him : 
labour to 
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into it before- hand; and ſo he fits ſtill ſatisfied, without 
endeavouring to ſtore his —_ 
ledge. It is the 
and what need of labour in tillage? 
ſpread their native riches before the ignorant they 
were beſt nor come bn 
e are ignorant of every thing. ſuperficies 
of things that ſurround them, — on the 
negligent, but nobody into the infide without 
, attention, induſtry. Stones and timber 
grow of themſclves, but yet there is no uniform pile 
with ſymmetry and convenience to lodge in without 
toil and pains. God has made the intellectual world 
e without us; but it will never 
into our heads all at once; we muſt bring it home 
— and there ſet it up 
elſe we ſhall have nothing 
within, — WO OT 0 IO 
— 
6. 39- On 
that depreſs their own minds, deſpond at 
the firſt difficulty, and conclude that the 
getting an inſight in any of the ſciences, or 
in knowledge farther than ſerves their ordinary 
is above their capacities. Theſe fit ſtill, 
cauſe they think they have not legs to go; | 
I laſt mentioned do, becauſe they think they have wi 
to fly, and can ſoar on high | 
Kntey ene ey 
and have ſtrength of parts 
he has till fe has tried them: And of the underſtand- 
ing one may moſt truly fay, that its force is greater 
generally than ir thinks, till it is put to it « Vireſque 


acquirit eundo. 
And therefore the remedy here is but to ſet 
y the thoughts vi fly 


the mind to work, and vigorou 

to the bufineſs ; for it holds in the ſtruggles of the mind 
as in thoſe of war, Dum t fe vincere vicere ;”” 
A perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties that 
we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom fails to carry us 


through them. Nobody knows the ſtrength * his 
Vor. II. | C © 
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tried. This is certain, 2 
will not only go farther, but grow 
than one, who with 2 vigorous conſtitution and firm 
„ only firs ſtill. | 
Something of kin to this, men may obferve in them- 
fetves, when the mind frights irfelf (as it often does) 
with any thing refſected on in groſs, and tranſiently 
conſuſedly, and at a diftance. Things thus 
offered to the mind, carry the ſhow of nothing but difh- 
culty in them, and are thought to be w in im- 
obſcurity. But the truth 9 no- 
thing but ſpectres that the underſtanding raiſes to itſelf 
to flatter its own lazineſs. It fees nothing diſtinctly in 
things remote, and in a huddle ; and therefore concludes 
too faintly, that there is nothing more clear to be diſ- 
covered in them. It is but to h nearer, and 
that mift of our own raiſing that inveloped them will 
remove; and thoſe that in that miſt a hideous | 
giants not to be grappled with, will be found to be of 
the ordinary and natural fize and ſhape. Things, that 
in a remote and confuſed view ſeem very obſcure, muſt 
be by gentle and regular ſteps ; and what is 
moſt viſible, eaſy and obvious in them firſt conſidered. 
Reduce them into their diſtinct parts ; and then in their 
due order bring all that ſhould be known concerning 
every one of thoſe parts into plain and timple queſtions; 
and then what was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will lay itſelf open to the 


| underſtanding in a fair view, and let the mind into that 


which before it was awed with, and kept at a diſtance 
from, as wholly myſterious. I appeal to my reader's 
experience, whether this has never happened to him, 
eſpecially when, buſy on one thing, he has occafionally 
reflected om another. I atk him whether he has never 
thus been ſcared with a ſudden opinion of mighty di fi- 
culties, which yet have vaniſhed, when he has ſeriouſly 
and methodically applied himfelf to the conſideration of 


this feeming terrible fubject; and there has been no 
other matter of aſtoniſhment left, but that he amuſed 
himſelf with fo diſcouraging a proſpect of his own raif- 

$ *" "I 
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ing, about a matter, which in the handling was found 
to have nothing gs which he had Tong ne, and with 


| ſeveral other things which he had fince, and with 
caſe maſtered. This experi teach us how to 
deal with ſuch bugbears another time, which ſhould 
rather ferve to excite our vigour than enervate our 
- induſtry, The ſureſt way for a learner in this, as in all 
other caſes, is not to advance by jumps and ſtrides ; 
let that which he ſets himſelf to learn next, be indeed 
the next; i. e. as nearly conjoined with what he knows 
already as is poſſible ; let it be diſtin& but not remote 
from it: Let it he new, and what he did not know be- 
fore, that the underſtanding may advance; but let it be 
as little at once as may be, that its advances may be 
clear and fure. All the ground that it gets this way it 
will hold. This diftin& gradual den growth i in knowledge 
is firm and fure ; it carries its own with it in every 
ſtep of its progreſſion in e than 
2 L 
nd though this perhaps may a very flow 
lingering way to knowledge; yet I dare confidently af- 
firm, that whoever will try it in himſelf, or any 4 he 
will teach, ſhall find the advances in this method, 
than they would in the ſame fpace of time have been in 
any other he could have taken. The greateſt part of 
true knowledge lies in a diſtinct perception of things in 
themſelves diſtinct. And fome men give more clear 
light and knowledge by the bare diſtinct ſtating of a 
queſtion, than others by talking of it in groſs, whole 
hours together. In this, they who ſo ſtate a Ar 
do no more but ſeparate and diſentangle X n 
one from another, and lay them, when ſo di 
in their due order. This often, without any more — 
reſolves the doubt, and ſhows the mind where the truth 
lies. The or diſagreement of the ideas in 
queſtion, when they are once ſeparated and diſtinctiy 
conſidered, is, in many caſes, — 8 and 
thereby clear and laſting know! gained: w 
things in groſs taken up rogerer, and fo lying . —— 
in confuſion, can produce in the mind but a confuſed, 
which in effect is no, — or at leaſt, when it 
"MS comes 
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comes to be examined and made uſe of, will prove litile 


ESE Tr 
ucce we mu 
take care that we keep ourſelves within that wherein 
the conſiſts. For the acid oil of 
vitriol is to be good in ſuch a caſe, therefore the 
ſpirit of nitre or vinegar may be uſed in the like caſe. 
If the effect of it be owing wholly to the acidity 
of it, trial may be juſtified ; but if there be ſome- 


erning 

ing, treated of the affociation of ideas; yet having done 
it there hiſtorically, as giving a view of the underſtand- 
ing in this as well as its ſeveral other ways of operating, 
rather than deſigning there to inquire into the remedies 
that ought to be applied to it; it will, under this latter 
confideration, afford other. matter of to thoſe 
who have a mind to inſtruct themſelves thoroughly in 
the right way of conducting their underſtandings ; and 
that the rather, becauſe this, if I miſtake not, is as fre- 
quent a cauſe of miſtake and errour in us, as ps 
any thing elſe that can be named; and is a diſeaſe of the 
mind as hard to be cureg as any; it being a very hard 
thing to convince any one that things are not fo, and 
naturally ſo, as they conſtantly appear to him. 

2 


By 
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By this one eaſy and unheeded miſcarriage of the un- 
derſtanding, ſandy and looſe foundations become infal- 
lible principles, and will not ſuffer themſelves to be 
touched or queſtioned ; ſuch unnatural connexions be- 
come by cuſtom as natural to the mind as ſun and light, 


carry with 


And where then ſhall one with of ſucceſs 
begin the cure? Many men firmly embrace falſhood for 
truth ; not only becauſe they never otherwiſe ; 
but alſd becauſe, thus blinded as they have been from 
the beginning, they never could think otherwiſe; at 
leaſt without a vigour of mind able to conteſt the em- 
pire of habit, and look into its own principles; 
dom which few men have the notion of in themſelves, 
and fewer are allowed the practice of by others; it being 
art and buſineſs of the teachers and guides in 
ſes to ſuppreſs, as much as they can, this funda- 
which every man owes himfſclf, and is the 
firſt ſteady ſtep towards right and truth in the whole 
1 W This would give one 
to ſuſpect, that ſuch teachers are conſcious to 
ves of the faiſhaod or weakneſs of the tenets they 
profeſs, fince they will not ſuſſer the whereon 
they are built to be examined: whereas thoſe who ſeek 
truth only, and defire to own and nothi 
elſe, freely expoſe their principles to the teſt; are pleaſ 
to have them examined ; give men leave to reject them 
if they can; and if there be any thing weak and unfound 
in them, are willing to have it detected, that they them- 
ſelves, as well as others, may not lay any ſtreſs upon 
any received propoſition beyond what the evidence of 
its truths will warrant and allow. 
There is, I know, a great fault among all forts of 
people of principling their children and ſcholars ; which 
at laſt, when looked jnto, amounts to no more, but 
making them imbibe their teacher's notions and tenets 
by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to them whe- 
ther true or falſe. What colours may be given to this, 
or of what uſe it may be when practiſed upon the vul- 
gar, deſtined to labour, and given up to the ſervice of 
N CE3 their 
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their bellies, I will not here inquire. But as to the in- 
part of mankind, whoſe condition allows them 
ture, and letters, and inquiry after truth; I can fee no 
other right way of principling them, but to take heed, 
as much as may be, that in their tender years, ideas, 
that have no natural cohefion, come not to be united in 
their heads; and that this rule be often inculcated to 
them to be their guide in the whole courſe of their lives 
and ſtudies, viz. that they never ſuffer any ideas to be 
joined in their underſtandings, in any other or ſtronger 
combination than what — nature and correſpon- 
dence give them; and that they often examine thoſe 
that they find linked together in their minds; whether 
this affociation of ideas be from the viſible agreement 
that is in the ideas themſelves, or from the habitual and 


illed in painting be told 
twbacco-pipe, and other things 
in ſome places ſhown ; that he 
and you will not convince 
the touch : He will not believe that by an 
inſtantaneous legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea 
is ſubſtituted for another. How frequent inſtances may 
one meet with of this in the arguings of the learned, 
who not ſeldom, in two ideas that they have been 
accuſtomed to join in their minds, ſubſtitute one for the 
other; and, I am apt to think, often without perceiv- 
ing it themſelves? This, whilft they are under the de- 
ceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, and they 
—_— themſel ves as zealous champions for truth, when 
indeed they are contending for crrour. And the con- 
fuſion of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary con- 
nexion of them in their minds bath made to them almoſt 
one, 
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one, fills their head with falſe views, and their reaſon- 


391 


ing elſe, A That the 
be kept in a perfet indifferency, not 
ining to either fide, any farther than evidence ſettles 
it by knowledge, or the 9 of probability gives 
it the turn of aſſent and belief; but yet it is very hard 
to meet with any diſcourſe wherein one may not per- 
ceive the author not only maintain (for that is reaſon- 
able and fit) but inclined and biaſſed to one ſide of the 
with marks of a defire that that ſhould be true. 
it be aſked me, how aufhors who have ſuch a bias and 


rr one Spend cv 
ment, or more viſible and remoter dif: one 


with another. This is plain and direct iftry ; but 
| am far from thinking, that wherever it 1s found it is 
of with deſign to deceive and miſtead the 
It is viſible that men's prejudices and inclina- 
by this way impoſe often upon themſelves; and 
affection for truth, under their effion in 
vour of one fide, is the very thing that leads them 
it. Inclination ſu s and ſlides into their diſ- 


Ut 


favourable terms, which introduce favourable 
till at laft by this means that is concluded clear 
thus dreſſed up, which, taken in its native 
ing uſe of none but the preciſe determined 
find no admittance at all. The putting 
are 
* graceful 2 of 
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what they are diſcourſing on, is fo much the character 
of what is called and eſteemed writing well, that it is 
very hard to think that authors will ever be: perſuaded 
to leave what ferves ſo well to their opinions, 
and procure themſelves credit in the world, for a more 
jejune and dry way of writing, by keeping to the ſame 
terms y annexcd to the ſame ideas; a four and 
blunt ſtiffneſs tolerable in mathematicians ho: oy who 
force their way, and make truth prevail by irreſiſtible 
demonſtration. 
But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to quit 
the looſer, though more infinuating ways of writing ; 
if they will not think fit to keep cloſe to truth and 
inſtruction by unvaried terms, and plain unſophiſticated 
arguments ; yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed 
on by fallacies, and the prevailing ways of infinuation. 
To do this, the ſureſt and moſt effectual remedy is to 
fix in the mind the clear and diſtin ideas of the queſ- 
tion ſtripped of words; and ſo likewiſe in the train of 
argumentation, to take 14 the author's ideas, neglect- 
ing his words, obſervi w they connect or ſeparate 
thoſe in the queſtion. __— __— be able to 
xk In lobe, pl yg oy meat 


though tn oh a eaſieſt way of 
ing books with profit, and keeping one's ſelf from 
being miſled by great names or plaufible diſcourſes ; 
yet it being hard and tedious to thoſe who have not ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to it; it is not to be expected that 
amongſt thoſe few who really purſue truth) 

guard his underſtanding from being im- 
ed on by the wilful, or at leaſt undeſigned iſtry, 
ee A 
that write againſt their conviction, or that, next to 
them, are refolved to maintain the tenets of a party they 


2 33 
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that may help to defend their cauſe, and therefore ſuch 
ſhould be read with the greateſt caution. And they, 
who write for opinions they are fincerely perſuaded of, 
and believe to be true, think they may ſo far allow 
themſelves to indulge their laudable affection to truth, 
as to permit their eſteem of it to give it the beſt colours, 
and ſet it off with the beſt expreſſions and dreſs they 
can, thereby to gain it the eaſieſt entrance into the minds 
of their readers, and fix it there. 
One of thoſe being the ſtate of mind we may juſtl 
ſuppoſe moit writers to be in, it is fit their readers, 
who apply to them for inſtruction, ſhould not lay by 
that caution which becomes a fincere purſu 


only the ware- 


him in ſtead, when he has occaſion for it. And whe- 
ther ſuch an one deals fairly by his own mind, and con- 


ducts his own underſtanding right, 1 leave to his own 
J 


to 

F. 43- The mind of man being very nar- 
row, and ſo flow in making acquaintance 
with things, and taking in new truths, that 
no one man is capable, in a much longer life than ours, 
to know all truths; ir becomes our prudence, in our 
ſearch after knowledge, to employ our thoughts about 
fundamental and material queftions, carefully avoiding 
thoſe that are trifling, and not ſuffering ourſelves to be 
diverted from our main even purpoſe, by thoſe that = 
merely 


Fundamental 
* 
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merely incidental. How much of many men's 
time is thrown away in purely logical inquiries, I need 
not mention. This is no better than if a man, who was 
to be a painter, ſhould ſpend all his time in examining 
the threads of the ſeveral cloths he is to paint upon, and 
counting the hairs of each pencil and bruſh he intends 
to uſe in the laying on of tus colours. Nay, it is much 
worſe than for a young painter to ſpend his tice- 
ſhip in ſuch uſeleſs niceties ; for he, at the end of all his 
pains to no purpoſe, finds that it is not painting, nor 
any help to it, and fo is really to no purpoſe: whereas 
men for ſcholars have oftcn their heads fo filled 
and warmed with diſputes on logical queſtions, that 
they take thoſe airy uſeleſs notions tor real and ſubſtan- 
tial knowledge, and think their underſtandings fo well 
furniſhed with ſcience, that they need not look any far- 
ther into the nature of things, or defcend to the me- 
chanical drudgery of r and inquiry. This is 
fo obvious a mi of the underſtanding, and 
that in the way to knowledge, that it could 


not be paſſed by; to which might be joined abundance 
of 


and the way of handling, of them in the 
ſchools. What faults in pa — kind, every 
man 1s, — — would be infinite to enu- 
merate; it ſuffices to have ſhown that ſu ial and 
flight diſcoveries and obſcrvations that contain nothing 
of moment in themſelves, nor ſerve as clues to lead us 
into farther knowledge, ſhould not be thought worth 
our ſearching after. - 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, 
the baſis which a great many others reſt, and in 
which they have their conſiſtency. Theſe are 
truths, rich im ſtore, with which they furniſh the mind, 
and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful 
and entertaining in themſelves, but give light and evi- 
dence to other thi that without them could not be 
ſeen or known. Such is that admirable diſcovery of 
Mr. Newton, that all bodies gravitate to one another, 
which may be counted as the baſis of natural philoſo- 
phy; whith, of what uſe it is to the underſtanding of 
the great frame of our folar ſyſtem, he has to the aſto- 
niſkment 
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niſhment of the learned world ſhown ; and how much 
farther it would guide us in other things, if rightly pur- 
ſued, is not yet known. Our Savior's great rule, that 
ya we —— * i as ourſelves,” is fuch a 

nda tru the regulating human ſociety, 
that, I think, by that alone, one might wi | 
culty determine all the cafes and doubts in ſocial mora- 
lity. Theſe and ſuch as theſe are the truths we ſhould 
endeavour to find out, and ftore our minds with. Which 
leads me to another thing in the conduct of the under- 
ſtanding that is no leſs neceſſary, viz. 

F. 44. To accuſtom ourſelves, in any Bottoming. 
queſtion ed, to examine and find out 
upon what it bottoms. Moſt of the difficulties 
come in our way, when well confidcred and traced, 
us to ſome propoſition, which, known to be true, 
the doubt, and gives an eaſy ſolution of the 
whilſt topical and fi 
is ſtore to be found on both ſides, filling the 
variety of t and the mouth with copious dif- 
courſe, ſerve only to amuſe the ing, and 
tertain company without coming to the bottom 
queſtion, the only place of reſt and ſtability 
inquiſitive mind, whoſe tendency is only to truth 


uperficial arguments, of which there 
with 


ing to a certainty, whether all men are naturally equal: 
for upon that it turns; and that truth well ſettled in the 
underſtanding, and carried in the mind through the 
various debates concerning the various rights of men in 
ſociety, will go a great way in putting an end to them, 
and ſhowing on which fide the truth is. 

$. 45. There is ſcarce any thi more £ 
for the i nent of knowledge, for the Janes 
eaſe of life, and the diſpatch of bufineſs, 

than tor a man to be able to diſpoſe of his own thoughts; 
and there is ſcarce any thing harder in the whole con- 
duct of the ing than to get a full maſtery over 


jt, The mind, in a waking man, has always fome 
object 
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object that ir applies itſelf to: which, when we are lazy 
or unconcerned, we can eaſily c „and at pleaſure 
transfer our thoughts to another, and from thence to a 
third, which has no relation to either of the former. 
Hence men forwardly conclude, and fay, no- 
thing is fo free as and it were well it were ſo; 
but the contrary will be feund true in ſeveral inftances ; 
and there are many cafes wherein there is nothing more 
reſty and ungovernable than our : They will 
not be directed what objects to ue, nor be taken off 
from thoſe they have once fixed on ; but run away with 
a man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in view, let 
him do what he can. a 

Iwill not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by 


copious ſtoc k, — 14 — 
with thoſe that would afford more abundant matter of 
uſeful contemplation ; it is not of this I am here ſpeak- 
ing. The incon I would here » and 
find a remedy for, is the difficulty there is 


paſſions, take poſſeſſion of our minds with a 


2 
for the time, the 


turn 1 
object? I call it a clog, for it hangs upon the 
as to hinder its vigour and activity in the purſuit 
contemplations; and advances itſelf little or not at 


in the knou ledge oi the thing which ir fo 
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and conſtantly pores on. Men thus poſſeſſed, are ſome- 
ev 6s if (oy were tÞ bn the wank Bk. and lay under 
the power of an inchantment. They ſee not what paſſes 
before their eyes ; hear not the audible diſcourſe of the 
company: and when by any ſtrong application to them 
they are rouſed a little, oy on like men brought to 
themſelves from ſome remote region; whereas in truth 
they come no farther than their ſecret cabinet within, 
where they have been wholly taken up with the puppet, 
which is for that time for their entertainment. 
The ſhame that ſuch cauſe to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company, where 
they ſhould bear a part in "the converſation, is a ſuffi 
cient argument, that it is a fault in the conduct of our 
not to have that power over it as to make 
uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes, and on thoſe occafions 
wherein we have need of its aſſiſtance. The mind 
ſhould be always free and ready to turn itfelf to the va- 
riety of objects that occur, and allow them as much con- 
fideration as ſhall for that time be thought fit. To be 
engroſſed fo by one object, as not to be prevailed dn to 
leave it for another that we judge fitter for our contem- 
is to make it of no uſe to us. Did this ſtate 
of mind remain always fo, every one would, without 
ſcruple, ajve in the name of perfect maduets and whilſt 
it does laft, at whatever intervals it returns, ſuch a rota- 
tion of thoughts about the ſame object no more Carries 
us forward towards the attainment of knowledge, than 

pon a mill-horſe whilſt he jogs on in his cir- 
2829. 1 _ 
grant muſt be allowed to legitimate paſ- 
fions, and to — inclinations. Every man, beſides 
occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies, and thoſe the 
mind will more cloſely ſtick to; but yet it is beſt that 
it ſhould be always at liberty, and under the free difpoſal 
of the man, and to act how and upon what he directs. 
This we ſhould endeavour to obtain, unic-:: we would 
be content with ſuch a flaw in our underſtanding, that 
ſometimes we ſhould be as it were without it; for it is 
very little better than ſo in cafes where we cannot make 


_ uſe 
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1 


need of 

before fit remedies can be t on for this 
difcaſe, we muſt know the feveral cauſes of it, and 
the cure, if we will hope to labour with 


inſtanced in, whereof all men 
and fo often 
——_— ves, that nobody doubts of it. 
A ing poli pins our thoughts to the 
object and concern of it, that a man paſſtonately in love 
cannot bring himſclf to think of his ordinary affairs, or 
a kind mother, drooping under the lofs of a child, is 
not able to bear a part as ſhe was wont in the diſcourſe 
OY or Ong Oe yrs. 
But though paſſion be the moſt obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only cauſe that binds up the underſtand- 
ing, and confines it for the time to one object, from 
which it will not be taken off. 

Beſides this, we may often find that the underſtand- 
ing, when it has a while employed itfelf upon a ſubjet 
which either chance, or ſome ſlight accident, offered to 
it, without the intereſt or recommendation of any paſ- 
- fion; works itſelf into a warmth, and by gets 
into a career, wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it in- 


comm TC l not be ſtopped or 
diverted; though, w heat is over, it ſees all this 
was about a trifle not worth a thought, 


earneſt 
and all the pains employed about it loſt labour. 

There is a third fort, if I miſtake not, yet lower than 
this ; it is a fort of childiſhneſs, if I may fo fay, of the 
underftanding, 


with an at all, and py og es 
from it. Thus ſome trivial ſentence, or a ferap 
try, will ſometimes get into men's heads, and ma 
fuch a c there, that there is no ſtilling of it 
MXT nor attention to any 


th:ng elle, 
n hs ming 
poſſeſs the thoughts r 


rid of it. Whether every one hath experimented in 
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themſelves this troubleſome intruſion of ſome friſking 
ideas which thus importune the underſtanding, and hin- 
der it from being better employed, I know not. But 
rſons of very good parts, and thoſe more than one, I 
ve heard ſpeak and complain of it themſelves. The 
reaſon I have to make this doubt, is from what I have 
known in a r of kin to this, though much 
odder, and that is of a fort of viſions that fone people 
have lying quiet, but perfectly awake, in the dark, or 
with their eyes ſhut. It is a great variety of faces, moſt 
commonly very odd ones, that to them in a train 
one after another ; ſo that having had juſt the fight of 
the one, it immediately paſſes oy Hh ve place to an- 
other, that the fame inſtant ſucceeds, 2nd fas = quick 
an exit as its leader: and ſo they march on in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion; nor can any one of them by any _— 
be ſtopped or retained beyond the inſtant of its 
ance, but is thruſt out by its follower, which will have 
Its turn. Concerning this fantaſtical 1 
have talked with ſeveral people, whereof ſome have been 
perfectly acquainted with it, and others have been fo 
wholly ſtrangers to it, that they could hardly be brought 
to conceive or believe it. I knew a lady of excellent 
parts, who had got paſt thirty without having ever had 
I haſt notice if ny fed Bidar De nas th we > 
ſtranger to it, that when ſhe heard me and another talk- 
ing of it, S 
but ſome time aſter drinking of dilute tea, 
(as ſne was ordered pps Ir going to bed, the 
told us at next meeting, ſhe had now ex 
what our diſcourſe had much ado to perſuade her of. 
She had ſeen a great variety of faces in a long train, ſuc- 
ceeding one another, as we had deſcribed; they were 
all ftrangers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no acquaint- 
ance with before, nor ſought after then; and as 
came of themſel ves they went too ; none of them ſtayed 
a moment, nor could be detained by all the endeavours 
ſhe could uſe, but went on in their folemn proceſſion, 


| a and then vaniſhed. This odd phanome- 
22 have a mechanical cauſe, and to depenc 


upon 
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upon the matter and motion of the blood or animal! 
ts. | 
„ ts dds. I know no way 
to ſet the mind free and at liberty, to profecute what 
thoughts the man would make choice of, but to allay 
the preſcnt or counterbalance it with another ; 
which is an art to be got by ſtudy, and acquaintance 
with the paſſions. 
Thoſe who find themſelves apt 
with the {| 
excited by any very 
and careful in all the inſtances of it to ſtop it, and never 
humour their minds in being thus triflingly buſy. Men 
know the value of their c liberty, and there- 
fore ſuffer not willingly fetters and chains to be put 
upon them. To have the mind captivated is, for the 
time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and deſerves 
our care and endeavours to preſerve the freedom 
of our better part. In this caſe our pains will not be 
Joſt ; ſtriving ing will prevail, if we con- 


and 
ſtantly, on all ſuch occaſions, make uſe of it. We muſt 


never indulge theſe trivial attentions of as foon 
as we find the mind makes itſelf a buſineſs of nothing, 
we ſhould immediately diſturb and check it, introduce 
new and more ſerious confiderations, and not leave till 
we have beaten it off from the purſuit it was upon. 
This, at firſt, if we have let the contrary ice grow 
to an habit, will perhaps be difficult; but conſtant 
endeavours will by degrees prevail, and at laſt make it 
ealy, And when a man is pretty well advanced, and 
can command his mind off at pleaſure from incidental 
and undefigned purfuits, it may not be amiſs for him to 
go on farther, and make attempts upon meditations of 
greater moment, that at the laft he may have 2 full 
power over his own mind, and be fo fully maſter of his 
own thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from one 
ſubject to another, with the fame cafe that he can lay 
by any. thing he has in his hand, and take ſomething 
elſe that he has a mind to in the room of it. This 
K , 
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and he rr 
eaſe and diſpatch in all that is the choſen and uſeful 

oyment ot his underſtanding. 

third and laſt way which I mentioned the mind 
to be ſometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of 
ne FG. Inns in he and, 
co king a noiſe in the head, and the like, 


Tidom happens Bur when the mind i ax, or ver 
looſely negli 


ed. It were better in- 
_y TY and uſeleſs 


tions : reel 
a venture, being ei to ſuggeſt ſome- 
thing worth conſideration, infignificant buzz 
of purely empty ſounds. IA 
mind, and ſetting the on work with 
of vigour, does for the moſt part preſently ſet 
from theſe idle com z It may not be amiſs, 
—S we find ourſelves troubled with them, to make 


uſe of ſo profitable a remedy that is always at hand. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
CONCERNING 


READING ANY STUDY 


GENTLEMA N. 


1 is for the improvement of the under- 
The im of the underſtanding is for two 
ends ; firſt, for our own increaſe of knowledge ; ſecondly, 
to enable us to deliver and make out that knowledge to 
others. 

The latter of theſe, if it be not the chief end of ſtudy 
in a z yet ĩt is at leaſt equal to the other, fince 
the greateſt pa rt of his bufineſs and uſefulneſs in the 
world is by the influence of what he fays, or writes to 
others. 

The extent of our knowledge cannot exceed the extent. 
of our ideas. Therefore he, who would be univerſally 
knowing, muſt acquaint himſelf with the objects of all 
ſciences. But this is not neceſſary to a gentleman, 
whoſe proper calling is the ſervice of his country: and 
ſo is moſt y concerned in moral and political 
knowledge; and thus the ſtudies, which more imme- 
diately belong to his calling, 
_ virtues and vices, of civil ſociety, and the arts of go- 
vernment ; and will take in alfo law and hiſtory. 
gentleman to be furniſhed with the 
ing, which he will find in the 


are thoſe which treat of 


28 2 22 TIT . -— ha 
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2. -_ Lr of his 
be, to 1 . the | connexion of 
cheſs dens — tions, which thoſe books hold 
forth, and pretend to teach as truths ; which till a man 
can judge, whether they be truths or no, his under- 
ſtanding is but little improved ; and he doth but think 
and talk after the books that he hath read, without hav- 
ing any knowledge thereby. And thus men of much 
are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. 

The third and laſt ſtep therefore, in improving the 
underſtanding, is to find out upon what foundation any 
propoſition advanced bottoms ; and to obſerve the con- 
nexion of the intermediate ideas, by which it is joined 
to that foundation, upon which it is erected, or that 
principle, from which it is derived. This, in ſhort, is 
right reaſoning ; and by this way alone true knowledge 
is to be got by reading and ſtudying. 

When a man, by uſe, hath got this faculty of obſerv- 
ing and judging of the reaſoning and coherence of what 
he reads, and how it proves what it pretends to teach; 
he is then, and not till then, in the right way of im- 


ing. 

” But that, as I have faid, being not all that a gentle- 
man ſhould aim at in reading, he ſhould farther take 
care to improve himſelf in the art alſo of ſpeaking, that 
ſo he may be able to make the beſt uſe of what he 
knows. 

The art of ſpeaking well conſiſts chiefly in two things, 
viz. perſpicuity nd right reaſoning. 

Perſpicuity conſiſts in the ufing of proper terms for 
the ideas or thoughts, which he would have paſs from 
his own mind into that of another man. It is this, that 
gives them an eaſy entrance ; and it is with delight, that 
men hearken to thoſe, whom they eaſily underſtand ; 
whereas what is obſcurely ſaid, * as it is ſpoken, is 
uſually not only loſt, but creates a prejudice in the 
hearer, as if he * ſpoke knew not what he ſaid, or 
was afraid to have it underſtood. 

The way to obtain this, is to read fuch books as are 
allowed to be writ with the greateſt clearneſs and pro- 

priety, 


r 
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priety, in the that a man uſes. An author ex- 
cellent in this faculty, as well as ſeveral others, is Dr. 
Tillotſon, late archbiſhop of Canterbury, in all that is 
publiſhed of his. I have choſen rather to e this 
pattern, for the attainment of the art of ſpeaking clearly, 
than thoſe who give rules about it; fince we are more 
apt to learn by example, than by direction. But if any 
one hath a mind to conſult the maſters in the art of 
ſpeaking and writing, he may find in Tully «© De Ora- 
tore, and another treatiſe of his called, Orator; and in 

intilian's Inſtitutions; and Boileau's ** Traite du 
Sublime“ *; inſtructions concerning this, and the other 
parts of ſpeaking well. 

Beſides perfpicuity, there muſt be alſo right reaſon- 
ing; without which, perſpicuity ferves but to expoſe 
the ſpeaker. And for the attaining of this, I ſhould 
8 the conſtant reading of Chillingworth, who by 

is example will teach both perſpicuity, and the way 
of right reaſoning, better than any book that I know: 
and therefore will deſerve to be read upon that account 
over and over again; not to ſay any thing of his argu- 
ment. 
Beſides theſe books in Engliſh, Tully, Terence, Vir- 
gil, Livy, and Cæſar's Commentaries, may be read to 
form one's mind to a reliſh of a right way of ſpeaking 
and writing. 

The books I have hitherto mentioned have been in 
order only to writing and ſpeaking well; not but that 
they will deſerve to be read upon other accounts. 

The ſtudy of morality, I have above mentioned as 
that that becomes a gentleman ; not barely as a man, 
but in order to his buſineſs as a gentleman. Of this 
there are books enough writ both by antient and modern 
philoſophers ; but the morality of the goſpel doth fo. 
exceed them all, that, to give a man a full knowled 
of true morality, I ſhall ſend him to no other book, but 
the New Teftament. But if he hath a mind to ſee how 
far the heathen world carried that ſcience, and whereon 
they bottomed their ethics, he will be delightfully and 


© "That wentiſe is 8 tranfluien from Longines. = 


Dd4 pro- 


itical power; the 


ſo bandied us, 
years backward, that one can hardly miſs 


talked of in Engliſh, are the firft book of Mr. Hooker's 
« Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” and Mr. Algernon Sydney's 


* Diſcourſes ing Government. The latter of 
theſe I never read. Let me here add, Two Treatiſes 
of Government,”” printed in 1690*; and'a Treatife of 
« Civil Polity,” printed this year T. To theſe one may 
add, Puffendorf De Officio Hominis & Civis,”” and 
* De jure Naturali & Gentium;” which haſt is the 
beſt book of that kind. 

As to the other part of 


1 which concerns the 
art of government; that, I think, is beſt to be learned 
by experience and hiſtory, eſpecially that of a man's 
own country. And therefore I think an Engliſh gen- 
tleman fhould be well verſed in the hiſtory of England, 
taking his rife as far back as there are any records of it ; 
Joining with it the laws that were made in the ſeveral 
ages, as he goes along in his hiſtory ; that he may ob- 
ſerve from thence the ſeveral turns of ſtate, and how 
they have been produced. In Mr. Tyrrel's Hiſtory of 
England, he will find all along e feveral authors 
which have treated of our affairs, and which he may 
have recourſe to, concerning any point, which either his 
curioſity or judgment ſhall lead him to inquire into. 
With the hiſtory, he may alfo do well to read the 
antient lawyers ; fuch as Bracton, Fleta,”” ing- 
ham, ** Mirrour of Juſtice,” my lord Coke's © Second 
Inftitstes,”” and the Modus tenendi Parliamentum ;** 
and others of that kind which he may find quoted in 


— 


—— 
EO aw — 

« Ci A treatiſe concerning the nature of government, 
&e. London 3703, in dw. Written by Peter Paxton, ve. 5. 
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the late controverſies between Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, 
Mr. Atwood &c. with Dr. Brady; as alſo, I ſuppoſe, 
— Sedler's Treatiſe of Rights of the Kingdom, and 
* Cuftoms of our Anceſtors,” whereof the firſt edition 
is the beſt; —_— will find the anctent conſtitution 
of the government 

There are two volumes of State Tracts“ printed 
noon the revolution, in which there arc many things 
wo the government of 

hiſtory, Sir Walter Ralcigh, and Dr. 

He III He, who hath a mind to 
hunch farther into that ocean, may conſult Whear's 
« Methodus legendi Hiſtorias,”” of the laſt edition; 
which will direct him to the authors he is to read, and 
the method wherein he is to read them. 


To the reading of hiſtory, chronology and geography 
are abſolutely neceffary. 
in Engliſh, 


In y, we have two 
Heylin and Moll; which is the beſt of th them, I know 
— having not been much converſant in either of them. 
But the laſt, I ſhould think to be of moſt uſe; becauſe 
of the new difcoveries that are made every day, tending 

to the perfection of that ſcience. Though, believe, 
han the countries, which Heylin mentions, are better 
treated of by him, bating what new diſcoveries ſince 
his time have added. 

Theſe two books contain geography in » bur 
whether an Engliſh gentleman would think it worth his 
time to beſtow much pains upon that; though withour 
it he cannot well underſtand a Gazette; it is certain he 


now two collections of ſtate tracts; one, in two volumes in 
in 1689 and 1692, contain « feveral treatiſes to 
government from the year 1660 to 1689; and the other, 
— oc Ph 1706, 1 or. is a. CelleRion of 
publiſhed on occafion Jate revolution in 1688, and 


convenient ; the firſt, which is ex- 
cipecially 1s 


* To 
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To geography, books of travels may be added. In 
that kind, the collections made by our countrymen, 
Hackluyt and Purchas, are very good. There is alſo a 
very good collection made by Thevenct in folio, in 
French; and by Ramuzion, in Italian; whether tranſlated 
into Engliſh * I n ct Erg K - ape 

books trave lihmen publiſhed, as 
1 Roe, Brown, Gage, and 12 
There are alſo ſeveral voyages in French, which are 
very good, as Pyrard “, Bergeron 7, Sagard 1, Bernier |, 
&c. whether all of them are tranſlated into Engliſh, I 
know not. | 
There is at preſent a very collection of 
and travels, never before in Engliſh, and ſuch as are 
out of print; now printing by Mr. Churchill J. 
There are beſides theſe a vaſt number of other travels; 
a fort of books that have a very good mixture of delight 
and uſefulneſs. To ſet them down all, would take up 
too much time and room. Thoſe I have mentioned are 
enough to begin with. 

As to — I think Helvicus the beſt for com- 
mon uſe; which is not a book to be read, but to lie by, 
and be conſulted upon occafion. He that hath a mind 
to look farther into chronology, may get Tallent's ** Ta- 
bles, and Strauchius's Bre viarium Temporum,” and 
may to thoſe add Scaliger © De Emendatione Tempo- 
rum, and Petavius, if he hath a mind to engage deeper 
an that ſtudy. 

Thoſe, who are accounted to have writ beſt particu- 
lar parts of our Engliſh hiſtory, are Bacon, of Henry 


— — 


* « Voyage de Francois Pyrard de Laval. Contenant fa navigation 
r Paris 1619, 8vo, 
+ * Relation des voyages en Tartarie, &c. Le tout recueilli par Pierre 

Le N 42 10 ſtuẽs en I Z 
” voya urons, ſituẽs en PAmerique, &c. Par F. 
Gab. Theodat.” I on. 
& empire du Mogal, &c. par Francois Bernicr. 
Paris 1670 & 1671, 3 vol. in 12mo.” | chat 

1 That collection of voyages and travels was publiſhed an, 1704, in 
4 vol. ig fol. 

< - 


* | VII; 


VII; and Herbert of Heney VIII. Daniel alſo is com- 
mended ; and Burnet's © Hiſtory of the Reformation.” 

Mariana's ** Hiſtory of Spain,” and Thuanus's © Hif.. 
*« tory of his own Time,” and Philip de Comines; are 
of great and deſerved reputation. 

There are alſo feveral French and iſh memoirs 
and collections, fuch as la Rochefoucault, elvil, Ruſh- 
worth, &c. which give a great light to thoſe who have 
» mind to look into wher Kath en 
eee of himſelf, whe- 
ther as a private man, or as intereſted in the govern- 
ment of his country, nothing can be more 
than the knowledge of men; which, though it be to be 
had chiefly from experience, and, next to that, from a 
judicious of hiſtory ; yet there are books that of 
purpoſe weer human nature, which help to give an 
into it. Such are thoſe of the paſſions, 
— oe x whereof Ariſtotle in his ſecond 
book of Rhetoric hath admirably diſcourſed, and that in 
a little compaſs. I think this Rhetoric is tranſlated into 
Engliſh; if not, it may be had in Greek and Latin 


: Bruyere's te Characters“ are alſo an admirable 
iece of painting; I think it is alfo tranſlated out of 
rench into Engliſh. 

Satyrical writings alſo, fuch as Juvenal, and Perfius, 
and above all Horace ; though they paint the deformi- 
ties of men, yet they thereby teach us to know them. 

There is another uſe of reading, which is for diver- 
fion and delight. Such are poetical writings, eſpecially 
dramatic, if they be free from pro eſs, obſcenity, 
and what corrupts good manners; for ſuch pitch ſhould 
not be handled. 

Of all the books of fiction, I know none that equals 
e Cervantes's Hiſtory of Don Quixote”* in uſefulneſs, 
pleaſantry, and 2 conſtant decorum. And indeed no 
writings can be pleaſant, which have not nature at the 
bottom, and are not drawn after her copy. 

There is another fort of books, which I had almoſt 
forgot, with which a gentleman's ſtudy ought to be well 


fur- 


good © Geographical Dictionary. 
ſt ones, which are of uſe; 
ffman's, Moreri's. And Bayle's incom- 
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6 4 1 
Of Matter and Motion. 


ATTER is an extended ſolid ſubſtance ; which 
makes ſo many particular diſtin&t bodies. 
Motion is fo well known by the fight and touch, that 
to uſe words to give a clear idea of it, would be in vain. 

Matter, or body, is indifferent to motion, or reſt. 

There is as much force required to put a body, which 
is in motion, as reſt; as there is to ſet a body, which is 
at reſt, into motion. 

No parcel of matter can give itſelf either motion or 
reſt, and therefore a body at reſt will remain ſo eter- 
nally, except ſome external cauſe it in motion ; and 
a body in motion will move eternaily, unlefs ſome ex- 
ternal cauſe ftops it. 

A body in motion will always move on in a ſtraight 
line, unleſs it be turned out of it by ſome external cauſe; 
becauſe a body can no more alter the determination of 
its motion, than it can begin it, alter or ſtop its motion 
uſelf. 

I ot mpanon » mentors by Moree of 

e, and length of time wherein it is performed. For 
BR if A and B, bodies of equal or different big- 
neſs, move each of them an inch in the ſame time; their 
motions are equally ſwift ; but it A moves two inches, 
in 
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in the time whilſt B is moving one inch ; the motion of 
& bs toice 26 fell 6s 6 
The quantity of motion is meaſured by the ſwiftnefs 
of the motion, and the quantity of the matter moved, 
taken together. For inilance, if A, a body equal te B, 
moves as ſwift as B; then it hath an equal quantity of 
motion. If A hath twice as much matter as B, and 
moves equally as ſwift, it hath double the quantity of 
7 and fo in 
4 as far as human obſervation reaches, to 
—__ — 
gravitation towards one another. 
applied to two different bodies, pro- 
ity of motion in each of 
them. For inftance, let a boat which with its 
is one ton, be tied at a diſtance to another veſſel, w 
with its lading is twenty-fix tons; Ir 
them de , either in the leſs or bigger of 
theſe veſſels, the leſs of the two, in their a h one 


twenty-ſix times more than in the moon; the motion in 
the moon towards the earth, by the common force of 
attraction, by which they are impelled towards one an- 
other, will be twenty-ſix times as faſt as in the earth; 
that is, the moon will move twenty-fix miles towards 


the carth, for every mile the carth moves towards the 
moon. 


Hence it is, that, in this natural tendency of bodies 
towards one another, that in the leſſer is conſidered as 
gravitation ; and that in the bigger as attraction ; becauſe 
the motion of the leffer body (by reaſon of its much 
r 

This attraction is the the nearer the at- 
tracting bodies are to each other; and, in different diſ- 
1 nyo > 5p is reciprocally in the duph- 
of thoſe diſtances. For inftance, if two 
bodies, at a given diſtance, attract cach ocher with a 


certain force, at half the diſtance, ** 
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other with four times that force; at one third of the 
diftance, with nine times that force ; and fo on. 

Two bodies at a diftance will put one another into 
motion by the force of attraction ; which is inexplica- 
ble by us, though made evident to us by experience, and 
ſo to be taken as a principle in natural philoſophy. 

Su ng then the carth the fole body in the univerſe, 
and at reſt ; if God ſhould create the moon, at the fame 
diſtance that it is now from the earth ; the earth and the 
moon would prefently begin to move one towards an- 
other in a ſtraight line by this motion of attraction or 
gravitation. 

If a body, that by the attraction of another would 
move in a ſtraight line towards it, receives a new motion 
any ways oblique to the firſt; it will no longer move 
in a ſtraight line, according to either of thofe directions; 
but in a curve that will partake of both. And this 
curve will differ, according to the nature and quantity 
of the forces that concurred to uce it; as, for 
inſtance, in many caſes it will be fuch a curve as ends 
where it began, or recurs into itſelf; that is, makes up 
a circle, F 
a circle. 


C H AP. I. | 
Of the Univerſe. 


72 any one, who looks about him in the world, 
there are obvious ſeveral diſtinct maſſes of matter, 
ſeparate from one another; ſome whereof have diſcerni- 
ble motions. Theſe are the fun, the fixt ſtars, the 
comets and the , amonFſt which this earth, which 
we inhabit, is one. All theſe are viſible to our naked 

es. 
hy Befides theſe, teleſcopes have diſcovered ſeveral fixt 
ſtars, inviſible to 1 "+ Fyra and feveral other bo- 
dies moving about ſome of the plancts; all which were 
inviſible and unknown, before the uſe of 8 
glaſſes were ſound. 

Vor. II. The 


Ee 
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The vaſt diſtances between theſe great bodies, are 
called intermundane ſpaces; in which there may 
he ſome fluid matter, yet it is fo thin and ſubtile, — 
there is ſo little of that in reſpect of the great maſſes that 
move in thoſe ſpaces, that it is as much as 

Theſe maſſes of matter are either luminous, or opake 
or dark. 
Luminous bodies, are ſuch as give _— 
ſelves; and ſuch are the fun and the fixe fan. 


VR ſolar ſyſtem confiſts of the ſun, and the planets 
and comets moving about it. . 
The planets are bodies, which to us like ſtars ; 
not that they are luminous bodies, that is, have light in 
themſelves ; but they ſhine by. reflecting the light of the 
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There are fix primary planets, viz. Mercury, Venus 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. | 
All theſe move : 8 
the centre of their 


Y. D. H. M. 
1 
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ours move round about the ſun from weſt to 
zodiac ; or, to iner, are always found 


The 
call in peak plainer, 
ſome of the ftars of thoſe conſtellations, which 
make the twelve figns of the zodiac. 
The motion of the planets about the ſun is not per- 
fectly circular, but rather elliptical. -_ 
The reaſon of their motions in curve lines, is the at- 
1. Inniens ron the tom, 
22 'v | 
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(call it which you pleaſe); and an oblique or fide-long 


fe or motion. 

two motions or tendencies, the one en- 
dea vouring to carry them in a hr line from the circle 
they move in, and the other endeavouring to draw them 
in a ſtraight line to the fun, makes that curve line they 
revolve in. 

The motion of the comets about the fun is in a very 
long flender oval: whereof one of the focuſes is the cen- 
tre of the ſun, and the other very much beyond the fphere 
of Saturn. 

The moon moves about the earth, as the earth doth 
about the fun. So that it hath the centre of its motion 
in the carth; as the carth hath the centre of its revolu- 
tion in the fun, about which it moves. 

The moon makes its motion about the earth, 
in 29 days, 12 hours, and about 44 minutes. 

Ir is fall moon, when, the earth being between the ſun 
and the moon, we fee all the 
moon; new moon, when, the moon 
and the fun, its enli pert is turned 
half moon, when the moon being in the quadratures, as 


the aſtronomers call it, we fee but half the enlightened 
be- 


An eclipſe of the moon is, when the carth, being 

tween the fun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
fun from falling upon, and being reflected by, the moon. 
If the light of the fam is kept © off from the whole body 
of the moon, it is a total eclipſe: if from a part only, it 
is a one. 
An eclipſe of the fon is, when the. moon, We de- 
tween the ſun and the earth, hinders the light of the fun 
from coming to us. If the moon hides from us the 
rr 
partial one. 

Our for ſyſtem is diſtant from the fixt flars - 
20,000,000,000 ſfemi-diameters of the earth; or, as 
Mr. Huygens enpreſſes the diſtance, in his Coſmotheo- 
res * : the fixt lars are fo remote from the earth, — 


* Chriftiani Huygenit KOEMOSENPCE, fire de — 
earumque ornatu, conjecturæ, &c. p. m. 137. 
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Befides this annual revolution of the earth about the 
ſun in the ecliptic, the earth turns round upon its own 
22 

turni of the earth upon its own axis every 24 
hours, r we may 
conceive by the running of a bowl on a bowling-green ; 
in which not only the centre of the bowl hath a pro- 
greſſive motion cn the green: but the bowl in its going 
forward, from one part of the green to another, turns 

round about its own axis. 


E e 3 The 
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in thoſe parts which are in the ſhade, or turned from 
the fun. 


revolution of the earth in the ecliptic, is 
the different ſeaſons, and of the ſeveral 
and nights, in every part of the world, 


the year. 
of it, is the carth's going round its own 
axis in liptic, but at the fame time ing 
where its axis equally inclined to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, and parallel to itfelf. For the plane of the eclip- 
tic inclining to the plane of the equator, 23 degrees and 
an half, makes that the earth, moving round in the 
ecliptic, hath ſometimes one of its poles, and ſometimes 
the other, nearer the ſun. | 

If the diameter of the ſun be to the diameter of the 
earth, as 48 to 1, as by fome it is accounted; then the 
diſk of the fun, ſpeaking * numero rotundo,“ is above 
2000 times bigger than the diſk of the earth; and the 
globe of the fun is above 100,000 times bigger than the 
globe of the earth. 

The diftance of the earth's orbit from the fun, is 
above 200,000 ſemi-diameters of the earth. | 
If a cannon-bullet ſhould come from the fun, with 
the fame velocity it hath when it is ſhot out of the 
E 


CHA f. V. 
Of the Air and Atmoſphere. 


have already conſidered the earth as a planet, 
or one of the great maſſes of matter moving 
about the fun; we ſhall now confider it as it is made 
up of irs ſeveral parts, abſtractedly from its diurnal and 
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air or atmoſphere ; a light, fluid, or — dady; 
the ſolid earth on all fides. 

The height of the atmoſphere, above the ſurface of 

the ſolid earth, is not certainly known ; but that it doth 

reach but to a very ſmall part of the diſtance betwixt 


| Though conſidering that the air we are in, being 
1000 times lighter than water; and that the higher it 
is, the lefs it is com by the ſuperior incumbent 
air, and fo conſequently being a f body the thin- 
ner it is; and conſidering alſo that a pillar of air of any 
diameter is equal in weight to a pillar of qur:ckfilver of 
the ſame diameter of between 29 and 30 inches height; 
we may infer that the top of the atmoſphere is not very 
near the ſurface of the ſolid earth. 
| It may be concluded, that the utmoſt extent of the 
atmoſphere reaches from the ſurface of the 
folid carth that we walk on, to a good diftance above 
us ; firſt, hace om dns bob ade 
diameter is to a column of quickfilver 
of between 29 30 inches height. Now quickfilver 
being near 14 times heavier than water, if air was as 
heavy as water, the atmoſphere would be about 14 times 
aka the column of quickfilver, i, e. about 35 


if we conſider that air is 1000 times li 
than water, then a pillar of air equal in weight to a pillar 
of quickfitver of 30 inches high will be 35000 . 
whereby we come to know that the air or atmoſphere is 
350009 feet, 1. e. near ſeven miles high. 
Thirdly, if we confider that the air is a ſpringy body, 
and that that, which is neareſt the carth, is com 
by the weight of all the atmoſphere that is above it, and 
reſts perpendicularly upon it; we ſhall find that the air 
here, near the ſurface of the earth, W 
thicker than it is in the upper parts. For example, if 
upon a fleece of wool os another ; the under one 
will der tle compreſſed by the weight of that which 


— 
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Here about the ſurface of the earth, when the 
taken from it, will dilate itſelf about 152 times. 


—_———— 
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SC H A F. VI. 
8 
ESIDES the 


in the air, which is a fluid body, 


and thinner, may be conſidered 
reſpect of its fluidity to be like water, and fo capable, 


Clouds do not confift wholly of watery parts; for, 
belides the aqueous vapours that are raiſed into the air, 
there are alfo ſulphureous and faline particles that are 
raiſed up, and in the clouds mixed with the aqueous 
particles, the effects whereof are ſometimes very ſenſi- 
dle; as particularly in lightning and thunder, "his 
ful and nitrous particles firing break out with 
that violence of light and noiſe, which is obſervable in 
thunder, and very much reſembles gun-powder. 

That there arc nitrous particles raifed into the air is 
evident from the nouriſhment which rain gives to v 
tables more than any other water ; and alfo by the col- 
lection of nitre or ſalt- petre in heaps of earth, out of 
which it has been extracted, if they be expoſed to the 
air, fo as to be kept from rain; not to mention other 
efforts, wherein the nitrous ſpirit in the air ſhows itſelf. 
Clouds are the greateft and moſt confiderable of all 
the meteors, as furniſhing matter and plenty to the 
earth. They confiſt of very ſmall drops of water, and 
are elevated a good diftance above the furface of the 

earth ; 
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earth ; for a cloud is nothing but a miſt flying in 
the air, as a miſt is nothing but a cloud here below ng high i 


How vapours are raiſed into the air in inviſible teams 
by the heat of the ſun out of the ſea, and moiſt parts of 
the earth, is eaſily underſtood ; and. there is a viſible 
inſtance of it in ordinary diftillations. But how theſe 
ftcams are collected into drops, which bring back the 
water again, is not fo eaſy to determine. 

To thoſe that will carefully obſerve, it will 
appear probable, that it is by that, which the chymiſts 
call precipitation ; to which it anſwers in all its 

The air may be looked on as a clear and pellucid men- 
ſtruum, in which the infenfible particles of diſſol ved 
matter float up and down, without being diſcerned, or 
troubling the pellucidity of the air; when on a ſudden, 
as if it were by a precipitation, they gather into the very 
ſmall but viſible miſty drops that make clouds. 

This may be obſerved ſometimes in a very clear ſky ; 
when, there not appearing any cloud, or any thing 
nds. is the whats Radon. ane ite the on a ſudden 
clouds gather, and all the hemiſphere overcaſt ; which 
cannot be from the riſing of the new aqueous vapours 
at that time, but from the precipitation of the moiſture, 
that in inviſible particles floated in the air, into very 
ſmall, _ which by a like cauſe 
united into rops, they become too heavy 
2 e | 
W 

IF 
Snow is the ſmall particles of water frozen before 
they unite into d 

The regular figures, which branch out in flakes of 
ſnow, ae tov ne hace ao e 
mixed with the water, which makes them unite in cer- 
tain 


angles. 
The rain-bow is reckoned one of the moſt remarkable 
really 


meteors, though it be no meteor at all; but the 
reflexion of the fun-beams from the ſmalleſt drops of a 
cloud or miſt, which are in a certain angle made 
by the concurrence of two lines, one drawn from the 
fun, and the other from the eye to K 

I the 


ART of the water that falls down from the clouds, 
upon the furface of the earth into chan. 
vey it to the fea; and of it is im- 
bibed in the ſpungy ſhell of the earth, from whence 
finking lower by degrees, it falls down into ſubterranean 
channels, and fo under paſſes into the fea; or 
elſe, meeting with beds of rock or clay, it is hindered 
from ſinking lower, and fo breaks out in ſprings, which 


are moſt commonly in the ſides, or at the bottom of 
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remote from the great ocean. Herein we alſo ſec the 
reaſon of the times of the tides, and why they ſo con- 
ſtantly follow the courſe of the moon. 


C H AP. VIL 


Of ſeveral Sorts of Earth, Stones, Metals, Minerals, and 
other Foſs 


is called terra lemnia, bolus armena, and divers others. 

After the ſeveral earths, we may conſider the of 
the furface of this glabe, which is barren ; and ſuch, for 
the moſt, are ſand, gravel, chalk, and rocks, which pro- 
duce nothing, where they have no earth mixt amongſt 
them. Barren ſands are of divers kinds, and conſiſt of 
ſeveral little irregular ſtones without any earth; and of 


the world. Sd 
ſides theſe, which are moſt remarkable on the ſur- 
in this globe, 


"= 


face of the earth, there are found deeper 
many other bodies, which, becaufe we difcover by dig- 
ging into the bowels of the earth, are called by one 
commen name, foſſils; under which are comprehended 
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metals, minerals or half metals, ſtones of divers kinds, 
and fundry bodies that have the texture between carth 
and ſtone. 
To begin with thoſe foffils which come neareſt the 
carth ; under this head we may reckon the feveral forts 
of oker, chalk, that which they call black-lead, and other 
bodies of this kind, which are harder than earth, but 
have not the conſiſtency and hardnefs of perfect ſtone. 
Next to thefe may be conſidered ſtones of all forts ; 
whereof there is almoſt an infinite variety. Some of 


the moſt remarkable, either for beauty or uſe, are theſe : 
marble of all kinds, porphyry, granate, free-ſtone, &c. 
flints, agates, cornchans, pebbles, under which kind 
come the jous ftones, which are but pebbles of an 
exceſſive hardneſs, and when they are cut and poliſhed, 
they have an extraordinary luſtre. The moſt noted and 
eſteemed are, diamonds, rubies, amethyſts, emeralds, 
topazes, opals. , 

Befides theſe, we muſt not omit thoſe which, 
of not fo much beauty, yet are of greater uſe, viz. load- 
ſtones, wherſtones of all kinds, Iimeftones, calamine, or 
hpis calaminaris; and abundance of others. : 
K r the earth ſeveral ſorts 

falts, as cating or common falt, vitriol, fal 
wo caring gemma, 
The minerals, or ſemi- metals, that are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, are antimony, cinnabar, zink, &c. 
to which may be added brimftone. 

But the bodies of moſt uſe, that are fought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals; which are diſ- 
tinguithed from other bodies by their weight, fuſibility, 
and malleablenefs of which there arc theſe forts, 
filver, copper, tin, lead, and, the moſt valuable of them 
all, iron; to which one may join that anomalous body 
quickfilver, or mercury. 

He that deſires ro be more particularly informed con- 
cerning the qualities and properites of theſe ſubterra- 
neous bodies, may confult natural hiſtorians and chy- 


- 
| mT 8 


Wat lies dreper towards the centre of the earth we 
know not, but a very little beneath the ſurface of this 
* globe; 
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and whatever we fetch from under i 
Sails * 
It ſtones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables ; 
that is, grow organically from proper ſeeds, as well as 


CHA P. IX. 


TEXT to the carth itſelf, we may tho! 

are maintained on its furface ; which, though they 
are faſtened to it, yet are very diſtinct from it ; and thoſe 
are the whole tribe of or plants. Theſe may 
be divided into three forts, herbs, ſhrubs, and trees. 


| 


one 
from the carth, ſpread into branches ; thus gooſeberries, 
ſhrubs ; oaks, and cherries, are trees. 
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is moved, is ſome w hat hard to diſcover. It 
be from the difference of day and night, and 
in the heat of the air; for the heat dilat- 
ing, and the cold contracting thoſe little tubes, ſup- 
there be valves in them, it is eaſy to be conceived 
the circulation is in plants, where it is 


ſeems to 
other 


Of Animals. 


HERE is another fort of creatures belonging to 
this our earth, rather as inhabitants than parts of 
it. They differ in this from plants, that they are not 
fixed to any one place, but have a freedom of motion up 
and down, and, befides, have ſenſe to guide them in their 
motions. 
Man and brute, divide all the animals of this our 
Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, terreſtrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. I call thoſe aerial, which have 
wings, wherewith they can ſu themſelves in the 
air. Terreſtrial, are thoſe, whoſe only place of reſt is 
upon the carth. Aquatic, are thoſe, whoſe conſtant 
abode is upon the water. Thoſe are called amphibious, 
which live freely in the air upon the carth, and yet art 
obſerved to live long upon the water, as if they were 
natural inhabitants of that element; though it be worth 
| the 
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the examination to know, whether any of thoſe crea- 
tures that live at their cafe, and by choice, a good while 
or at any time u the carth, can live a long time 
together perfectly under water. 
Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into birds, and flies. 
Fiſhes, which are the chief part of aquatic animals, 
may be divided into ſhell-fiſhes, ſcaly fiſhes, and thoſe 
that have neither apparent ſcales nor ſhells. 

And the terreſtrial animals may be divided into qua- 
drupeds or beaſts, reptiles, which have many feet, and 
s, which have no feet at all. 


nſects, which in their ſeveral changes belong to ſeve- 


ral of the before-mentioned divifions, may be confidered 
rogether as one tribe of animals. are called 
infects, from a ion in the middle of their bodies, 


whereby they are, 1 1 two parts, which 
are joined together by a ſmall ligature; as we fee in 
waſps, common flies, and the like. 

Beſides all theſe, there are ſome animals that are not 
perfectly of theſe kinds, but ed, as it were, in the 
middle betwixt two of them, by ſomething of both ; as 
bats, which have ſomething of beaſts and birds in them. 

Some reptiles of the earth, and ſome of aquatics, 
want one or more of the ſenſes, which are in perſectet 
animals; as worms, oyſters, cockles, &c. 

Animals are nouriſhed by food, taken in at the mouth, 
in the ftomach, and thence by fit veſſels dif- 
tributed over the whole body, as is deſcribed in books 
of anatomy. 

The greateſt part of animals have five ſenſes, viz. ſee- 
ing, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and feeling. Theſe, and 
the way of nouriſhment of animals, we ſhall more par- 
ticularly confider ; becauſe they are common to man 
with beafts. 

The way of nouriſhment of animals, particularly of 
man, is by food taken in at the mouth, which bei 
chewed there, is broken and mixed with the faliva, 


the ſtomach. 
When the ſtomach has its office upon the 
periſtaltic 


food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whoſe 
| | motion 
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a through the guts, 
chyle, which f the nutritive part, 


a © nies te of hs bot. 
In the circulation of the blood, a good of ĩt 
up into the head; and by the brains are ſeparated 
it, or made out of it, the animal ſpirits ; which, by the 
nerves, impart ſenſe and motion to all parts of the body. 
The inftruments of motion are the muſcles ; the fibres 
whereof themſelves, move the ſeveral parts 
of the body. 

This contraction of the muſcles is, in ſome of them, 
by the direction of the mind, and in ſome of them wich- 
out it; which is the difference between voluntary and 


CH A PF. XI. 


Of the Five Senſes. 
OF SEEING. 


un nga. of Hal is the eye: conſiſting 
variety _ wonderfully contrived, for the ad- 

mitting and refracting the rays of light; » ms 

that, come from the fame point of the object, 


upon different part of the pupil, are brought to 


of 


and fall 
meet 


Vor. II. 


again 
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again at the bottom of the eye, whereby the whole ob- 
ect is painted on the retina that is ſpread there. 

That which immediately affects the fight, and pro- 
duces in us that ſenſation which we call ſeeing, is light. 
Light may be conſidered either, firſt, as it radiates 
from luminous bodies directly to our eyes; and thus 
we fee luminous bodies themſelves, as the fun, or a 
flame, &c. or ſecondly, as it is reflected from other 
bodies ; and * we fee a man, or a picture, by the rays 
of light reflected from them to our eyes. 

Bodies, * * of light, may be divided into three 
ſorts ; firft, t het ance cave of Heads, as the ſun and 
fixt ſtars ; ſecondly, thoſe that tranſmit the rays of light, 
as the air; thirdly, thoſe that reſſect the rays of light. 
as iron, carth, &c. The firſt are called luminous; the 
pellucid ; and the third opake. 

The rays of light themſelves are not feen; but by 
them the bodies, from which they originally come ; as 
the ſun, or a fixt ſtar ; or the bodies, from which they 
are reflected; as a horſe, or a tuli When the moon 
ſhines, we do not fee the rays which come from the fun 
r from whence 
are reflected. 

f the eye be placed in the medium, through which 
the rays paſs to it, the medium is not feen at all; for 
inftance, we do not fee the air which the ray? 
come to our eyes. But if a pellucid body, through. 
which the light comes, be at a diftance from our eye, 
we fee that body, as well as the bodies, from whence 
the rays come that paſs th them to come to our 
eyes. For inſtance, we do not only fee bodies through 
a pair of ſpectacles, but we ſee the glaſs irfelf. The 
reafon whereof is, that pellucid bodies being bodies, 
the ſurfaces of which reflect fome rays of light from their 
folid parts; theſe ſurfaces, at a convenient diſ- 
tance from the eye, may be ſeen by thoſe reflected rays ; 
as, at the fame time, other bodies beyond thoſe pellucid 
ones may be ſeen by the tranſmitted rays. 

Opake bodies are of two forts, ſpecular, or not ſpe- 
cular. - Specular bodies, or mirrours, * 


Ales, whole futtaces are poliſhed ; whereby they, reflect 


wo . 


ing 
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ing the rays in the ſame order as they come from other 
bodies, ſhow us their images. 

The rays that are reflected from opake bodies, always 
bring with them to the eye the idea of colour; and this 
colour is nothing elfe, in the bodies, but a diſpoſition 
to reflect to the eye more copiouſly one ſort of rays than 
another. For particular rays are originally endowed 


with particular colours ; fome are red, others blue, others 
&c. 


yellow, and others 


Every ray of light, as it comes from the ſun, ſeems a 


bundle of all theſe ſeveral forts of rays; and as ſonic of 
them are more refrangible than others: that is, are inore 
turned out of their courſe, in paſſin! from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after fuch refraction they 
will be ſeparated, and their diſtinct colour obſetved. 
Of theſe, the moſt refrangible ate violet, and the leaſt 
red; and the intermediate ones, in order, are indigo, 
blue, greeti, yellow, and orange. This ſeparation is 
very entertaining, and will be obſerved with pleaſure 
in holding a priſm in the beams of the ſun. 
As all 151 e rays differ in refrangibility, ſo they do in 
reflexibility ; that is, in the of being more 
_ eafily reflectec from certain bodies, than from others ; 
and hence ariſe, as hath been ſaid, all the colours of 
bodies; which are, in 4 manner, infinite, fd an infinite 
number of compoſitions and proportions, of the original 
colours, may be imagined. 
The whiteneſs of the ſun's light is compounded of all 
the original colours, mixed in a due Proportion. 
Whiteneſs, in bodies, i is but a diſpoſition to reflect all 
colours of light, nearly in the proportion they are mixed 
in the original rays; as, on the contrary, blacknefs is 
only a diſpoſition to abſorb or ſtifle, without reflection, 
moſt of the rays of every ſort that fall on the bodies. 
Light is ſucceſſively p ed with an almoſt in- 
conceivable fwiftneſs ; for it comes from the fun, to this 
our earth, in about feven or eight minutes of time, 
which diftance is about $0,000,000 Engliſh miles. 
Befides colour, we are ſuppoſed to fee figure: but, in 
truth, that which we perceive when we fee figure, as 


perceiveable by fight, is nothing but the termination of 
colour, 


Ff OF 
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OF HEARING. 


Nexr to ſeeing, hearing is the moſt extenſive of our 
fenſes. The ear is the organ of hearing, whoſe curious 
ſtructure is to be learnt from anatomy. 
That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is 
called found ; t in truth, till it come to reach and 
affect the perceptive part, it be nothing but motion. 

The motion, which uces in us the perception of 
ſound, is a vibration of the air, cauſed by an exceeding 
ſhort, but quick, tremulous motion of the body, from 
which it is propagated ; and therefore we conſider and 
denominate them as bodies founding. 

That found is the effect of ſueh a ſhort, briſk, vibrat- 
ing motion of bodies, from which it is » may 
be known from what is obſerved and ſelt in the 


of inftruments, and the trembling of bells, as long as 
we perceive any found come from them ; for as foon as 
that vibration is ftopt, or ceaſes in them, the perception 
_— 


n of ſound is very quick, but not 
hing that of light. Sounds move about 1140 
Engliſh feet in a ſecond of time; and in feven or eight 


minutes of time, hey move abour one hundred Enghit 
mi 


OF SMELLING. 


SMELLING is another ſenſe, that ſeems to be wrought 
on by bodies at a diftance ; though that, which imme- 
diately affects the organ, and produces in us the ſenſa- 
tion of any ſmell, are affluvia, or inviſible particles, that, 
coming from bodies at a diſtance, immediately affect the 
olfactory nerves. 
 Smelling bodies feem | ly to fend forth efflu- 
via, or ſteams, without ſenſibly waſting at all. Thus 
a grain of muſk will ſend forth odoriferous particles for 
ſcores of years together, without its being ſpent ; whereby 
one would conclude that theſe particles are very ima 
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and yet it is plain, that they are much groſſer than the 
rays of light, which have a free paſſage through glaſs ; 
and grofier alſo than the magnetic affluvia, which pais 
freely through all bodies, when thoſe that produce ſmell 
will not paſs through the thin membranes of a bladder, 
and many of them ſcarce ordinary white paper. 

There is a great variety of ſmells, though we have 
but a few names for them ; ſweet, ftinking, four, rank, 
and muſty, are almoſt all the denominatians we have 
for odours; though the ſmell of a violet, and of muſk, 
_ called ſweet, are as diſtinct as any two ſmells whate 
de ver. | 


OF TASTE, 


Tas rr is the next ſenſe to be conſidered. 

The organ of taſte is the tongue and palate. 

Bodies that emit light, ſounds, and ſmells, are ſeen, 
heard, and ſmelt at a diſtance ; but bodies are not taſted, 
but by immediate application to the organ ; for till our 


meat touch our tongues, or pejates, we taſte it not, how 
near ſoever it be. | 
there be a 


It may be obſerved of taſtes, that t 
| t variety of them, yet, as in ſmells, they have only 
— 


general names; as ſweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, 
rank, and fome few others. 


OF TOUCH, 


Tu fifth and laſt of our ſenſes is touch; a ſenſe 
ſpread 


over the whole body, though it be moſt emi- 
nently placed in the ends of the 

By this ſenſe the tangible qualities of bodies are dif- 
cerned ; as hard, ſoft, ſmooth, rough, dry, wet, clammy, 
and the like. | 

But the moſt conſiderable of the qualities, that are 
1 14 are heat and cold. 
The due temperament of thoſe two qualities, 
e 


in moſt, if her productions. 
„ Ff Heat 
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Heat is a very briſk agitation of the inſenſible 
of the object, which produces in us that ſenſation, from 
whence we denominate the object hot ; fo what in our 
ſenſation is heat, in the object is nothing but motion. 
This appears by the way whereby heat is produced ; for 
we fee that the of a braſs nail upon a board will 
make it very hot ; and the axle-trees of carts and coaches 
are often hot, and ſometimes to a degree, that it ſets 


chem on fire, by the rubbing of the nave of the wheel 


u NK. 

"On the other fide, the utmoſt of cold is the 
_ ceſſation of that motion of the inſenſible panticies, which 
to our touch is heat. 

Bodies are Camino hot and cold in 
the ent temperament of that part of our body to 
which they are applied; fo that feels hat to one, which 
ſeems cold to another : nay, the fame body, felt by the 
tuo hands of the fame man, may at the ſame time ap- 
pear hot to the one, and cold to the ather ; becauſe the 
motion of the inſenſible particles of it may be more briſk 
than that of the particles of the other. 

" Beſides the objects before-mentioned, which are pe- 
culiar to each of our fenfes, as light, and colour of the 
fight; ſound of hearing; odours of ſmelling ; favours 
of taſting; and tangible qualities of the touch ; there 
are two others that are common to all the ſenſes ; and 
thoſe are pleaſure and pain, which they may receive by 
and with their peculiar objects. Thus, too much light 
offends the eye; ſome founds delight, and others grate 
the ear; heat in a certain degree is very pleaſant, which 
— de augmented to the greateſt tprment ; and ſo the 
eit. 

Theſe five ſenſes are common to beaſts with men; 
nay, in ſome of them, ſome brutes exceed mankind. 
But men are endowed with other faculties, which far 
excel any thing that is to be found in the other animals 
in this our globe. 

Memory alſo brutes may be ſuppoſed to have, as well 
as men. 


rtion to 


CHAP. 


2 KF TY” CR” OO 
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Of the Underſtanding of Man. 


THE underſtanding of man does fo ſurpaſs Nhat of 

brutes, that fome are of opinion brutes are mere 
machines, without any manner of perception at all. 
But letting this opinion alone, as ill-grounded, we will 
proceed to the conſideration of human underſtanding, 
and the diſtin operations thereof. 

The loweſt degree of it confifts in ion, which 
we have before in part taken notice of, in our diſcourſe 
of the ſenſes. Concerning which it may be convenient 
farther to obſerve, that, to conceive a right notion of 
perception, we muſt confider the diſtinct objects of it, 
which are ſimple ideas; v. g. ſuch as are thoſe ſignified 
by theſe words, ſcarlet, blue, ſweet, bitter, heat, cold, 
&c. from the other objects of our ſenſes; to which we 
may add the internal operations of our minds, as the 
objects of our own reflection, ſuch as are thinking, wil- 
ling, &c. | 
Out of theſe ſimple ideas are made, by putting them 
together, ſeveral com or complex ideas; as thofe 
ſignified by the words pebble, marygold, horſe. 

The next thing the underſtanding doth in its pi 
to knowledge, is to abſtract its ideas, by which abſtrac- 
tion are made general. 

12 idea is an idea in the mind, conſidered 
there as ſeparated from time and place; and ſo capable 
tor ent any particular being that is conformable to 
it. Knowledge, which is the hi of the ſpe- 
culative faculties, conſiſts in the perception of the truth 
of affirmative, or negative, propofitions. | 

This perception is either immediate, or mediate. Im- 
mediate perception of the nt, or dif: 
of two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in 
our minds, we fee, or, as it were, behold, their agree- 
ment, or di t. This therefore is called intui- 
tive knowledge. Thus we ſee that red is not green; 

Figz that 
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that the whole is bigger than a part; and that two and 
two are equal to four. 

The truth of theſe, and the like , we know 
by a bare ſimple intuition of the 1 with- 
. 
ev c. 

The mediate perception of the agreement, or diſa- 
greement, of two ideas, is when, by the intervention of 
one or more other ideas, their agreement, or diſagree- 
ment, is ſhawn. This is called demonſtration, or ra- 
tional knowledge. For inſtance: The inequality of the 
breadth of two windows, or two rivers, or any two bodies 
that cannot be put together, may be known by the 
intervention of the ſame meaſure, applied to them both: 
and fo it is in our idcas, whoſe agreement or 
may be often ſhown by the intervention of 
fome other ideas, 4 e demonſt rative know - 
ledge ; where the ideas in queſtion cannot be 


together, 11 ſo as to produce 


intuitive know 

doth not know only certain truth: 
but alſo 3 of probability, which onfifis in the 
likely agreement, or difagreement, of ideas. 

The affenting to any propoſition as probable is called 
opinion, or belief. 

We have hitherto conſidered the great and viſible 
of the univerſe, and thoſe great maſſes of matter, 
ſtars, planets, and particularly this our earth, toge- 
ther with the inanimate parts, and animate inhabitants 
of it; it may be now fit to confider what theſe ſenſible 
bodies are made of, and that is of unconceivably fmall 
bodies, .or atoms, cut of whoſe various combinations 
bigger moleculz are made: and fo, by a greater and 

greater compoſition, bigger bodies ; and out of theſe the 
whole material world is conſtituted. 

By the figure, bulk, texture, and motion, of theſe 
ſmall and inſenfible corpulcles, all the phænomena of 
bodies may be explained. 
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Erisrol A.] A letter from Mr. Locke to Mr. 


2. Toignard, containing a new and eafy method 
of a common-place-book, to which an index 
of two pages is ſufficient. 


AT length, fir, in obedience to you, I publiſh 
my method of a common-place-book.”” 
Jam aihamed that I deferred fo long comply ing 
with your requeſt ; but I efteemed it fo mean a 
thing, as not to deferve publiſhing, in an age ſo 
full of uſeful inventions, as ours is. You may 
remember, that I freely communicated it to you, 
and ſeveral others, to whom I imagined it would 
not be unacceptable: ſo that it was not to re- 
ferve the fole uſe of it to myſelf, that I declined 
bliſhing it. But the regard I had to the public 
iſcouraged me from preſenting it with fuch a 
trifle, Yet my obligations to you, and the 
friendſhip between us, compel me now to follow 
your advice. Your laſt letter has perfectly de- 
termined me to it, and I am convinced that 1 
ought not to delay publiſhing it, when you tell 
me, that an experience of ſeveral years has ſhowed 
its uſefulneſs, and ſeveral of your friends, to 
whom you have communicated it. There is no 
need I ſhould tell you, how uſeful it has been to 
me, after five and twenty years experience, as I 
told you, eight years fince, when I had the ho- 
nour to wait on you at Paris, and when I might 
have been inſtructed, by your learned and agree- 
able diſcourſe. What I aim at now, by this 
letter, is to teſtify publicly the eſteem and reſpect 
I have for you, and to convince you how much 1 
am, fir, your, &c. 


Before I enter on ſubzect, it is fit to ac- 
quaint the reader, that this tract is diſpoſed in 
8 ought, 


y 


« quere me. Cœpit autem dives ſcalpere caput 


__ « Fefus faid to him: 


„ me. Upon which the rich man 
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ought to be diſpoſed. It will be underſtood by 
reading what follows, what is the meaning of the 
Latin titles on the top of the backſide of each 


leaf, and at the bottom [a little below the top} 
of this page. 


Fzrovitz.| In eorum evangelio, quod ſecundum 


Hebrzos dicebatur, hiftoria quæ habetut Matth. 
Aix. 16. et alia quædam, erat interpolata in hunc 
modum : Dixit ad eum alter div itum, magiſter, 
** quid bonum faciens vivam? Dixit ei Domi 
nus, legem & prophetas, fac. Reſpondit ad 
eum, feci. Dixit ei: vade, vende omnia qua 
* poſſides, & divide pauperibus, & veni, ſe- 


„% fuum, & non placuit ei. Et dixit ad cum 
Dominus: quomodo dicis, legem feci & pro- 
*« phetas? cùm ſeriptum fit in lege, diliges 
«« proximum tuum ficut teipſum: & ecce multi 
* fratres tui filii Abrahæ amicti ſunt ftercore, 
** morientes pre fame, & domus tua plena eſt 
** bonis multis, & non egreditur omnino aliquid 
© ex eã ad cos. Et converſus, dixit Simoni, diſ- 
* cipulo ſuo, fedenti apud fe : Simon, fili Johan- 
* ne, facilius eſt camelum intrare per foramen 
* acts, quam divitem in m cœlorum.“ 
Nimirum hæc ideo immutavit Ebion, quia Chrif- 
tum nec Dei filium, nec »pelirw, fed nudum in- 
terpretem legis per Moſem datz agnoſcebat. 


In the Goſpel of the Ebionites, which they 
called the Goſpel according to the Hebrews, the 
fl 


ory, that is in the xixth of St. Matth. and in 
the 16th and following verſes, was changed aftcr 
this manner: One of the rich men ſaid to him: 
«« Maſter, what ſhall I do that | may have life? 
Obey the law and the pro- 
„% phets. He anſwered, I have done fo. Jeſus 
« faid unto him, Go, fell what thou haft, divide 
* it among the poor, and then come and follow 
egan to 
% ſcratch his head, and to diſlike the advice of 
* Jeſus: and the Lord faid unto him, How can 
you fay you have done as the law and the pro- 


V. 10, phets 
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AbvrzsARtokUun METropus. 


I take a 


paper book 


4. of what fize I pleaſe. I divide the two firſt 


pages that face one another by parallel lines into 
five and twenty equal parts, every fifth line 
black, the other red. I then cut them perpen- 
dicularly by other lines that I draw from the top 
to the bottom of the page, as you may ſee in the 
table prefixed. I put about the middle of each 
five ſpaces one of the twenty letters I defign to 
make uſe of, and, a little forward in each ſpace, 
the five vowels, one below another, in their 
natural order. This is the index to the whole 
volume, how big ſoever it may be. 


The index being made after this manner, 1 
leave a margin in all the other pages of the book, 
of about the la ſs of an inch, in a volume in 
folio, or a little larger; and, in a leſs volume, 
ſmaller in proportion. 


If I would thing in my Common- 
Place-Book, 1 find out a — to which I may 
refer it. Each head ought to be ſome important 
and effential word to the matter in hand, and in 
that word regard is to be had to the firſt letter, 
and the vowel that follows it ; for upon theſe rwo 
letters depends all the uſe of the index. 
I omit three letters of the al as of no 
uſe to me, viz. K. Y. W. which are fupplied by 
C. I. U. that are equivalent to them. I put the 
letter Q. that is always followed with an u. in 
the fifth ſpace of Z. By throwing Q. laſt in my 
index, I preſerve the regularity of my index, 
and diminiſh not in the leaſt its extent; for it 
ſeldom happens that there is any head begins 
with Z. u. I have found none in the five 
and twenty years I have uſed this method. It 
nevertheleſs it be neceſſary, nothing hinders but 
that. one may make a reference after Q. u. pro- 
vided it be done with any kind of diftinction ; 
but for more exactneſs a place may be __ 
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for Q. u. below the index, as I have 
done. When I meet with any thing, that I 
think fit to put into my common-place-book, I 
firſt find a proper head. Suppoſe, for example, 
that the head be ErisrotrA, I look unto the 
index for the firſt letter and the following vowel, 
which in this inſtance are E. i. if in the ſpace 


marked E. i. there is any number that directs 


me to the page deſigned for words that begin 
with an E. and whoſe firſt vowel, after the initial 
letter, is 1; I muſt then write under the word 
Epiſtola, in that page, what I have to remark. 
I write the head in large letters, and begin a 
little way out into the margin, and I continue on 
the line, in writing what I have to fay. I ob- 
ſerve conſtantly this rule, that only the head ap- 
pears in the margin, and that it be continued on, 
without ever doubling the line in the margin, 
by which means the heads will be obvious at 
d. 
— in the ſpace 
E. i. I look into my book for the firſt backſide 
of a leaf that is not written in, which, in a book 
the index, muſt 
index E. 1 


The reaſon, why I begin always at the top of the 
bac kſide of a leaf, and aſſign to one claſs two 
pages, that face one another, rather than an en- 
* yy 


448 
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AvpverSariorUm METhnoDus.] all at once, without the 


V. 
6. 


trouble of turning over a leaf. 


time, that I would write a new head, I 
look firſt in my index for the characteriſtic let- 
6 of the wars, and I fee, by the number that 
follows, what the page is that is a to the 
claſs of that head. If there is no number, I muſt 
Jook for the firſt backfide of a page that is blank. 
ob dr ty of fot Har 
wit 


deſign that page, with that of the right fide of 
the follo 

for exam 

num 

bac 


Every 


leaf, to this new claſs. Let it be, 
the Ef if 1 ſee no 
the ſpace I ſeek for the firſt 
leaf, 
ſ 
the 


ber in t A. e. 
kfide of a which 
down in the ſpace A. e. the 
the fourth page Apvs 
that I write under it 


at p. 4. I ſet 
number 4. and in 
head VERSARTA, with all 
it, as I have already informed 
From this time the fourth page with the 
fifth that follows is reſerved for the claſs A. e. 
that is to ſay, for the heads that with an 
A, and whofe next vowel is an E; as for inſtance, 
Aer, Aera, Agefilaus, Acheron, &c. 

When the two pages defigned for one claſs 
are full, I look forwards for the next backſide 
of a leaf, that is blank. If it be that which im- 
mediately follows, I write at the bottom of the 
margin, in the page that I have filled, the letter 
V, that is to ſay, Verte, turn over; as likewiſe 
the fame at the top of the next page. If the 
that immediately follow, are already filled 
other claſſes, . I write r the ts of the 


thas 
go on, with TOE in m 
place-book, as if it had been in the 
At the top of this new backſide of 
down the number of the page I filled laſt. 
theſe numbers which refer to one another, t 
. 


tn 


may follow the ſame 
the Bar having to = 


10 
ie 


not ſufficient to comprehend all ſorts of ſub- 
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HaeazzsT1ci.] © Noftrum igitur fuir, eligere & optare 
12. aa 


guſtinus, Tom. vi. col. 116. ſol. Bafiliz 1542, 
contra Epiſt. Manichæi, quam vocant funda- 


rigour, 
00 E find out the truth, and avoid errour. 
a thoſe treat you with rigour, who are igno- 
* rant how rare and painful 


1 
17 


i 
Let 


1 


: 


2 
[th 
{os 
tif 
is 


3 
7 
8 
; 


x 
115 
1 
5 


5 patay quali lex eſt, qui hoc ſeiunt, quod do- 
| V. 16. centur. 


884 


Book. 
| 1 
Methed of 0 — 
lh. « Periculoſum nobis admodum 
14. © que 


| , - lib. | | | : = . 
- s, p. > 46. ooh =. wh : 
"Bail? 1556, ing equally da. * as 
A. It is a thing deplorable 
42 Fa * 
* rous, that preſent 


16. 
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© as there are opinions men, as many 
% doctrines as inclinations ; as many ſources 


Def blaſphemy, as there are faults 


4320 
UTE 


we con- 
*© demn either the doctrine of others in ourſel ves, 


or our own in that of others, and, reciprocally 


i tearing one another to pieces, we have been 


de cauſe of each other's ruin.” 
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Hanzriez. ] © centur. Hæretici ergo ſunt, fed nen 
V. 33. ** ſcientes. Denique apud nos ſunt heretici, 

36. apud fe non ſunt. Nam in tantum fe catho- 
licos eſſe judicant, ut nos ipſos titulo hærreticæ 


— nos eſt ; ſed illi apud ſe eſſe preæſumunt. 
* Dei apud nos eſt: fed illi hoc arbi- 
*« trantur, honorem divinitatis eſſe quod eredunt. 
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proper —_— of faith, U. 
268, 5 7: II. 269, 99 
Fal ſehood, . it is, II. 143.99 
Fancy, I. 132, $$ 
Fantaſtical id-as, I. 393, 51 
-—_ —— 8 
igure, I. 148-9, 5. 
— ſpeech, Lis abuſe of lan- 
guage, II. ar, 524 
Finite, = 1 modes of quan- 
tiry, I. 194, 91 
All 2 ideas of quantity, 
finite, I. 199, $8 


Forms, ſubſtantial torms diſt inguiſn 


not ſpecies, I. 481, $ 10 
Free, wh a 1. fo? I. 232, 
921 
A man not free to will, or not to 
will, ibid. 5 22, 23, 24 
Freedom belongs only to agents, 
I. 230, 519 
Wheretn it conſiſts, I. 235, $ 27 


Free will, liberty belongs not to 
the will, I. 227, F 14 


Wherein confifts that, which is 
called free will, I. 233, 5 24: 


I. 249, $47 
G. 


ENERAL ideas, how made, 
I. 138, Fg 

Knowledge, what, II. 12, $ 3: 

tions cannot be known to 

be true, without knowing the 

eſſence of the ſpecies, II. 145, 


94 
3 how made, I. 433-4, 9 6» 
7. 
I only to fgns, I. 440, 
Il 
Hh Gen- 


: 


— — 


„2 „„ 2— — 


FS 1 WY 


Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant, Gold is fixed ; the various fignt- 
I. 286, 5 6 cations of this propoſition, I. 
Genus and feces, what, I. 439, 508, 4 50 
910 Water ſtrained through it, I. o, 
Are but Latin names for ſorts, $4 
I. 468, 59 and evil, what, I. 216, { 2: 
Is but a partial conception of I. 245, 642 
what is in the ſpecies, I. 496, The greater good determines not 
9.32 the will, I. 239, 5 35: J. 242, 


And ſpecies adjuſted to the end 
of ſpeech, I. 498, 5 33 
And fpecics are made m order to 
general names, I. 50, { 39 
Generation, I. 322, 4 2 
God immoveable, becauſe infinite, 
I. 303, 521 | 
Fills immenſity, as well as eter- 
nity, L 18, $ 
Mis rates ans the has of the 
creatures, I. 188, & 12 
— I. $7» 
98 | 
The exiſtence of a God evident, 
and obvious to reaſon, I. 59, 


iſtence without us, II. 190, 6 


The idea of God, not the only 
proof of his exiſtence, ibid. { 7 


8 38: I. 247, 8 
"Why, I. 247, 5 44: L209. $46: 
I. 259, &c. 4 59, 60, 64, 
68 


5. 

Twofold, I. 260, 6 61 

Works on the will oniy by deſire, 
I. 249, $ 46 I 

Detire of good how to be raiſed, 
bid. { 46, 47 f 


H. 


ABIT, I. 280, 5 10 
Habitual actions paſs often 
without our notice, I. 125, 110 


happinris, I. 259, 5 59, 60 

Hardneſs, what, Lies. $4 

Hatred, I. 216, $5: I. 218, $14 

Heat and cold. how the ſenſation ot 
them both is produced, by the 
fame water, at the ſame tine, 
L 117, 5 21 

Hiſtory, what hiſtory of moſt au- 
thority, II. 236, $ rr 

Hope, I. 218, 59 

Hypotheſes, their uſe, II. 218, 513 

Are to be built on matter of fact, 
I. 82, F 19 


J. 


CE and water whether diſtinct 
| ſpecies, I. 483, 5 13 
Idea, what, I. 111, $8 
Ideas their original in children, I. 
54. F J. 65, 913 
None innatc, I. 68, 17 
Becauſe 


„ 


How this is to be underſtood, 


II. $2 
Their way of getting, obſcrvable 
in — 1. 79, $6 
Why ſome have more, fome fewer 
eas, I. 80, 4 7 
refiexion got late, and in 
ſome very negligently, I. 87, 
$83 
Their 


inning and increaſe in 
— 4 $ 21, 22, 
1 

Their original in ſenſation and 
reſlection, I. gr, 5 24 

Ot one ſenſe, I. 97, Fi 

Want names, I. 98, $ 2 

Of more than one tenſe, I. 104 

Of reſi ction, ibid. $ 1 

Of ſenſation and reflection, I. 
105. $1 

As in the mind, and in things, 
mult be diſtinguiſhed. I. 111. 

xo . 114. 
z. &e. 

Which are firſt, is not material 
to know, I. 123, 57 

Ot ſenſation often altered by the 

1 judgment, ibid. 6 8 

Principally thoſe of fight, I. 125, 
Aae I. 142, F 14 

Simpie ideas men agree in, I. 162, 
> 28 

Moving in a regular train in our 
minds, I. 166, $9 


Such as have degrees want names 
I. 211, $6 


iginal, 1. 273, $ 73 

All complex ideas refolvable into 
ſimple, I. 279, 59 

What ſimple ideas have been moi 
modified, I. 280, f 10 


Our 


idea of God, and 
other ſpĩriis, common in every 
thing, but ilinity, I. 312,4 36 
Clear and obſcure, 1. 383, 6 2 
Diſtinct and confuſed, I. 384, 5 4 
— clear in one K* and ob- 
re in anuther, I. 389, 613 
Real and fantaſtical, I. 393, 11 
2 are all real, I. p 
adequate, I. 397, 
What ideas of = 
fantaſtical), I. 395. 64 
What ideas of ſubliances are fan- 
taſtical, I. 356, $ 5 
- and i I. 397, 
1 


How ſaid to be in things, ibid. { 2 
Modes are all adequate ideas, I. 


3 
Unleſs, as referred to names, I. 
399-400, 7 4» 5 


Of ſubſtances „ I. 405, 
11 
1. as reſerred to real eſſences, I. 
4CO-5, \ 6,7 


2. as referred to a collection of 
ſimple ideas, I. 403, 5 8 

Simple ideas are periect wore, 
I. 405, F 12 

Of ſubſtances are perſect ana, 


True cr taiie, ibid. $ 1, &c. 

When falſe, I. 416, &c. F 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25 

As bare appearances in the mind, 
neither true nor falſe, I. 408 

1 to other men's ideas, 

or to real exiſte ce, or to real 

eſſeners, may be true or falſe, 


ibid. 5 4, 
* fach reference, I. 


Reaſon 
4 IO, $ 6, Ta 8 

Simple ideas referred to other 
men's ideas, leaſt apt to Le 
falſe, I. 40, F 9 

Complex ones, in this reſpect, 
more apt to be falſe, eſpec ally 
thofe of mixed modes, I. 411. 


$10 Simple 


H h 2 


I D 


Simple ideas, referred o exiſt- 
_ are all true, I. 412, 4 14: 
I. 413, g 16 

Though they ſhould be different 
in different men, 1. 413, 8 "5 

Complex ideas ot modes are 
true, I. 414, F +7 

Of ſ: bit inces when kalte, I. 416, 


wi 21, &c. 

en r:ght, or wrong, L 418, 
26 

W digdibes, II. 117. 


Tm cannot attain, becauſe 
of their remoten«fs, II. 118, 


aan II. 


2 
. to 
things, II. 127, $4 
And oder, but of ſubſtances, 
II. 128, $ 
Simple cannot 1 * 
tions of words, 15 - vv 11 
But 1 by experience, I. 460, 


Specific, modes, how 
at firſt made: infance is kin- 


neah and niouph, I. 504-5; 


44» 4 
of _ +. inſtance in zahab, 


06-9, 46, 4 
nas 4A L * have all 
—_— as well as concrete, 
nam s, II 5. 952 
Of ſubſtances, have ſcarce any 
abſtrat names, ibid. 
Diff. coat in different men, II. 13, 
13 
os 2 almoſt al! relative, I. 
2215 
Part <ALM firſt in the mind, 
II. 10, 59 
General ar- unperfect, Li. In, ig 
He w pofitive teas may be rom 
priv ative cauſes, I. 110, 64 
The uſe of this term not dange- 
rous, I. 6. &c. It is -—< 
than the ... rd notion, I. 8. 
Otter words as liable to be 


abuſed as this, ibid. Yet it is 
condemned, both as new, and 
not new, L on. The fame 
with notion, ſenſe, *. 
& II. 63 

a propoſitions teach nothing, 

177 5 2 
Identity, 3 an innate idea, I. 


55-6, 53. 4. 5 
e . I. 326, 91 


Of a wherein it conſiſts, 


ways make the ſame identity, 


I. 230, 67 
Perſonal — I. 23, 99 


Depends on the 


neſs, ibid. G 20 
9 exiſtence makes iden- 

try, I. T» $ 2 
diverity, in ii the firſt 
OT, 
Mienend madmen, I. M40, ) 02. 1 12, 5 
Ignorance, our ignorance 1 

exceeds our knowledge, I 


116, 5 22 

Cauſes of ipnorance, II. 117.5 23 

1. For want of ideas, ibid. 

2. For want of a diſcoverable 
connexion between the ideas 
we have, II. 122, f 28 

3. For want of tracing the ideas 
we have, II. 124, 930 ö 

Illation. what, II. 24, 12 


Imm u nſity, I. 148, 9.4 


How this _ 15 
Immoralitice, 
38-40, . - — 
Immottiauity, not annexed to any 
ſpape, II. 135, F i5 
Impenctrability, I. 99, Fr | 
Impoſition of opinions vnreaſony 
able. II. 232, 64 
Impoiũbile eſt idem eſſe & non eſſe, 
not the firſt thing known, I. 


at, I. 15. C F 
le nations, I. 


Impoſſditey? not a 
ny, not an innate idea, 
EIT. | 

6 


IN D E X 


on the mind, what, I. 
14. 
1 4 hs, I. 333, 5 tr 
Incompatibili-v, how tar knowabl:, 
Ii. to, 515 | 
dividuationis princit am, is ex- 
tende, I. 327, 5 3 
Infa!lible judge t conuoverſies, I. 
63. 512 | 
Iufereacc, whai, II. 223-4, 5 2, 3, 4 
Inſinit , why tie idea ot infinite 
_ applicable to other ideas as 
well a» ch e of quantity, nge 
the; ca as otter. repeated, 
1. 97-96 
The idea 04 ini nity of ſp:ce, cr 
number. and of fpace, or num 
be: ininice, muſt be diftin- 
g"ihed, I. 198, $ 7 
Our idea of nũnite very obſcure, 
I. 875 9 8 
Number turniſhes us with the 
clearet idtras of infinite, I. 
1 
The idea of infinite, a growing 
idea, 1, 201, 612 
Cur idea of into, partly poſi- 
ti e, partly comparative, partly 
negative, I. 203, 51; 
Why ſome men think they have 
an idea of infinite dura ion, 
but not of infinite fpace, I. 
207, f 20 
Why 4 abont mfinity are 
uſually perplexed, I. 208, F 21 
Our idea of infinity has its ori- 
ginal in ſenſation and reflec- 
non, I. zcq, 5 22 
We hare no poſitive idea of infi- 
nite, I. 202, < 13, 14: I. 204, 
$16 
Infinity, why more commonly al- 
lowed to * to ex- 
panſion, Il. 181, 64 
How applied to God by us, I. 
— 4 
* get this idea, I. 195, 
2, | 
* 1 of number, dura- 
tion, and ſpace, diiferent ways 
conſidered, I. 187, f 10, 11 


Innate truths muſt be the firk 

known, I. 30, 5 26 

Principles to no purpoſe, if men 
can be ignorant or doubtful of 
them, I. 44, J 13 

Principles of my lord Herbert 
examined, I. 45, 15, &c. 

Moral rules to no 51 
eilacrable, or alterable, I. 49, 
520 

Propolitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from other by their clearneſs 


Right judgment, II. 24, $ 4 
One cauſe of 


NOWLEDGE has a great 
connexion with words, IL 
gg. 
The author's definition of it ex- 
plained and defended, II. 64, 
note. How it differs from 
faith, II. 226, f 2, 3: II. 65, 

note 
What, II. 59, 5 2 
How much our know 
pends on our ſenſes, I 


923 
Actual, II. 66, 68 
Habitual, ibid. $ 8 
Habitual, twofold, II. 67, 59 
Intuitive, 


de- 
5+» 


1 


Intuitire, I. 69, 51 

Intuitive, the cleareſt, ibid. 

Intuitive, irreſiſti ble, ibid. 

Demonttrative, II. 70. $ 2 

Of general truths, 1s cither 
intuitive or demonſtrative, II. 
. 

Ot particular exiſtences, is ſenſi- 


duce clear knowledge, II. 77, 


Wit ind of tnoutcdge we tore 
of nature, II. 296, 4 12 


2 

Reaches not to all our ideas, 
ibid. $ 3 

Much leis to the reality of things, 
II. 79, $ 6 = 


* 2067. 4. 10, 13 * 
And thereiore, ot ſubſtances very 
nartow, II. 108, &c. 5 14, 
15, 16 
Ot oo relations indetermina- 
| ble, II. 111, 5 18 
Of existence, II. 116, F 21 
Certain and univerſal, where to 
de had, II. 123. 5 29 


In uſe of words, a great bin- 


drance of knowledge, II. 124, 
$ 30 


General, where to be got, II. 
125. 631 

Lies only in our thoughts, II. 
154. 1 

iy N kzowledge, II. 

12 

Of mathematical truths, how real, 
II. 128, $6 

Of morality, real, II. 120, 5 7 

Of ſubſtances, how far real, II. 


ideas, 
I. 212, $6: II. 219, $ I 


By 2 ideas, IL 2:9, 

* to be improv- 
ed, II. 214, $9 

Partly neceffary, partly voluntary, 


II. 220, 61: II. 221, F 2 
Why 


ANGUAGE, why it changes, 
1. 278. 57 
Wherein it conſiſts, I. 427, $ 1, 

2. 3 
Its uſe, I. 466, $ 7 : 
Its imperfections, II. 6, 51 


Ito impe 
cured, II. 42, 2: II 
$ 4» 5» © | 

The cure of them neceſſary to 

ilofophy, II. 43. $ 3 

* 1 without a clear 

and diſtinct idea annexed to it, 


43-4. 


is ne remedy of the imperſec- 
tions of language, II. 45,4 8,9 
Propriety in the uſe of words, 
another remedy, II. 47, 5 11 
Law of nature generally allowed, 
I. 37, 56 
There . not innate, I. 
43. 5 13 
Its inforcement, I. 377. $6 
Learning, the ill ſtate ot learning in 
thele latter ages, II. 6, &c. 
Of the ſchools lies chiefly in the 
abuſe of words, IL 11, &c. 
H. 2 
Such ec JO of ill coniequence, 
II. 27, F 10, &c. 
Liberty, what, I. 224-7, 5 8, 9s 
10, 11, 12: I. 228, 115 


4 
To be determined by the reſult 
of our own deliberation, is no 
reſtraint of liberty, I. 250, 
948, 49» 
Founded 0 ſuſpend- 
ing our particular deſires, I. 
24 „1: n 
6 456. 
10 


languages, II. 25-6, $ 6, 7 
And hindered Knowledge, II. 26, 


1228 I. 140, $ I 3. Op- 
poltion to reaſon deſerves 
that name, I. 4:9, 5 4 
Magiſterial, the moſt knowing are 
leait magiſterĩal, II. 232, 6 4 
Making, I. 22, 9 3 
Man not the product of blind 
chance, I. 189, 6 6 
The eſſence of man is placed in 
his ſhape, II. 136. 6 16 
Ve know not his real eflence, I. 
+ hui I. 49t, 


man, I. 342,4 2r:1. 347.529 
ſame man may be different 


perſons, I. 341, I 
n 
213» 7. Improvement, II. 
219, 51 
Matter 1acomprehenfible, both in 
its coheſion * divifibility, I. 
3» 23: 1. » 31 
wits 1 930, 3 
Whether it may think, is not to 
be known, II. 80-103, 5 6: 
II. 88, &c. F 
Cannot produce motion. or 
, elſe, II. 192, $ 10 
J motion cannot produce 
thought, ibid. 

Not eternal, II. 197, 6 18 
Maxims, II. 157, &c.: II. 171-3. 
8 12, 13, 14, 15 
Not alone ſelf-evident, II. 1 58, (3 
Are not the truths firſt known, 

II. 162, 59 
Nat the foundation of our know - 
ledge, II. 163, C 10 


* 


Wherein 


1 B BK 


II. 164, (10 


of memory, I. 129-30, 
94-5 


In remembrance, the mind ſome- 
times active, ſometimes paſſive, 

L130, 51 

Its neceſſity, I. 130, f 5: I. 132, 


88 
Deiects, I. 1 » d 8, 
In brutes, ed ye 
ſchool divinity 
| e PY pro- 
poſitions, II. 284, $ 
Method ufed in . II. 
3.82 1 l 

Mind, the quickneſs of its actions, 
I. 225, (10 

not 


a >. 
to duration, I. 174, { 23 


Their uſe, II. 165-7, (17, 12 
ſelt-evident 


N. 
AMING of ideas, I. 238, 5 8 
Nr 


7 I. 216, 
Vet 


* Dna a * r 


Wis, bes hindered its improve- 
ment, II. 21, 172 


Neceffv, I. 227, $ 
Negati I. 


I. 27 
Number, I. 89 
Mos of number the moſt dif- 


ancient authors, II. 12, C0 
The cauſe of it, in our ideas, 


| ſtate, I. 296, Ke. $ 2 
P. 


AIN, preſent, works preſently, 
I. 262, 6 64 
Its uſe, I. 106, 64 
Parrot, mentioned by fir W. T. 
I. 331, $8. 
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255 
per! 
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of 


{ 
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i- 


firſt, I. 119, 12 
8 how Rade to be relied 


on, II. 237, 11 


» $ 27 


connexion 

that them, 10 

Te. Þ 12, 13: II. 122. 5 

Of depend on remote 
cauſes, II. 187, $22 

Not to be known by 


$ 


9 9 
ON: clear idea of relation, L 381, 


4 2 
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10 


| 


171. 


$ 


923 


7 
: 
: 
; 


» IS 


0: 1. 


What, I. 


419. 12 


cauſe of unreaſonableneſs 


I. 


343-5, $ 23» 24» 2 


L 


Self. 
Partly 


14 
381 
body of Chriſt aroſe, 


„ I. 69, y 2 
and 
the 
about 


How 
ſpeaks 


354» 355» 


1. 
Er 


Not in found lep. 1. 53. $1, 
Is jmmaneriality, we know nar, 


Space, its idea 
IT Ix 
— 


Not body., I. : . 3 : 
infeparable, 


Its 
— 


** 
* 


tion, ibid. 
Sound, its modes, I. 210, S a 


of 
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IN D EX. 


ee II. 176 


———— 
„ burone, I. 474 fr 
242, 
The uſe of fyllogiſm, ibid. 
Inconventencies of ift 


V. 


4 
ibid. 62 


J EE I. 1202, $ 1 
Variety in men's purſuits, accounted 
for, I. 255, } £4. &c- 
„I. 47, $18 
application, 


70 
n I. 47, $ 27, 18 
Vice lies in meaſures 


latives, I. 323. F 3 
Toleration, 
knowledge, II. 231, $4 


- 4 
/ 
. # 


Cauſes of it, I. 258, 6 67, Se. 
Unity, an idea; both of fenfating 
and reflection, I. 108, 


by ennly thing, 1 199. 


I 
Univerſality, is only in figns, I. 
440, 5 it 
Univerſals. how made, I. 138, 59 
Volition, what, I. 223, $5: I. 228, 
9 15: I. 235, $ 28 
1 than 
words, I. 236, 6 
Voluntary, wha, I. 4.4 152 J. 
226, 11: J. 235, $27 


W. 


HAT is, is, er 
VVV fally aſſented to, I. 14,4 4 
Where 


win, what, 21525 J : J. 
> z 
What determines the wl. bid, 


INDE X. 


vf words, II. 29-30, f 14, 1 
M bo mott able 16 this abuſe of 
words, ibid. 
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I ND E X 


TO THE 


| 
| 


ADDITIONAL PIECES 


IN THE 


SECOND VOLUME. 


> 1 DeeDee e 


—_ 2 W Fer . gr ow - >> 


commended, 412 

Cannon- bullet, how long it would 

be in coming from the fun to 

the arth, 422 

Cervantes, his Don Quixote, 471 

Chillinz worth, his elogium, 407 
Chronology, books that treat of it, 

VOF ages, 419 


| 419 
Bernier, his Memoirs of the Grand Common-place-book, Mr. Locke's 
commended, ibid. new methed of making one, 
Blood, ike circulation of it, 433 44t, &c. | : 
| K k 2 Comines, 


n 
i de) his i H. 
Comines, (Philip de) memoirs 


royages commended, 410 
Haſte, when too great, often miſ- 
lads the underftanding, 352 
Helvicus, his com 
ed, 410 
Henningham, or rather Hangham, 
(fir Ralph de) 408 
Herbert of Cherbury, (Edward, 
lord} bis Life of Henry VIII. 


co d, 411 


the want of it, 380 
Juvenal commended, 411 


K. 


9 — wherein it 
conſiits, 405 

the extent of it, cannot 
aro 


x | $441 24 his dictionary 


39 his hiſtory of 
Spain commended, 471 
Mathematics, the uf; tulnefs of ſtu- 
dying them, 339, &c. 
Melvil (James), his memoirs com- 
mended, 604 
Metals, fev-ral forts of them, 429 
Nees 2 tables 
inerals, ate 430 
Modus cs 1—. 108 
mende 


» 4 
Morality, 3 

of it, 407 
Moreri, his hiſtorical dictionary 

commended, 412 
O. 

BSERVATION, very uſeful 
to improve knowledge, 349 
Opinion, no one ſhould be withed 
to be true, 344, 346 


P. 
N, his Civil Polity com- 


{> — wage (fir Walter,} his 
ſtory of the World, 409 
Reading, how the mind ſhould be 


det. . Meeks of the C 
7 Ommons 
of commended 


n= 0 — e 


* „% aa wr 


LN Du. 


how this difficulty 


may * 400 
Travels, . 


ges commended, 4 
Tully, his books de * & de 
Tn ee Hier of Bog 
ames 
land commended, 408 


V. 


EGETABLES, an account of 
them, 430 


ung of — its opera · 


he faſt jud 
— 4 ve. 


Voſſius —_— John) 85 , "_ 
Latinz, com- 


7p 
Voyages, fee Travels 


W. 


men, 342, 360 
Thuanus, his Hitory of his own 


EAR, made by the revolution 
- ad the fun, 


Y 


- 


THE END. 
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